
,THE LAST DAYS OF 
CAPTAIN COOK 

When the great explorer, Captain James 
Cook, landed on Hawaii in 1779, the 
natives welcomed him and worshipped him 
as their legendary white god Lono, who 
had sailed away generations before with 
a promise to return. Trouble begins when 
certain disaffected members of the crew - 
notably William Bligh (later of the Bounty) 
- resent tliis cult and stir up a spirit of 
mutiny. In the story, as narrated by a young 
midshipman named John Forrest, the 
British seamen and the Hawaiian islanders 
come vividly to life. We see the revelries of 
sailors and native women, the water-borne 
Drocession of chiefs and tyramiical priests in 
'lomage to Lono, the strength and weakness 
of Cook’s officers. Above all we follow the 
movmg last scenes in the Hfe of Captain 
Cook, a man of reason who is destroyed by 
relying too much on reasonableness. 
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Authors Note 


E xcept for the narrator, Jolin Forrest (and Hmaliina, 
his native love), the people about -whoin this story is told 
really did live and strive and suffer at Kealahekua, that time 
of Captain Cook’s visit. Their names, many of their im¬ 
pressions and opinions, even some of their very words, are 
taken from their own accounts of their stay in Hawaii. The 
events upon which the tale is built follow exactly the 
chronology of the expedition’s sojourn in Eealakekua, 
although in the represeilfation -of the'first arrival "I have 
taken an author’s liberty and comprcs^ed^the welcoming 
ceremonies of three days into a single exciting one. 

The interpretation of the events and of their effects upon 
the protagonists and the elaboration of character, are of my 
own invention, however, as are all of the implications I have 
made and the conclusions I have drawn. The story, as it is 
developed, is my way of telling what might have happened 
at Kealakekua during that fateful mondi, and is not’to be 
construed as the ‘true story’ of what did happen there. 

The three charges against Captain Cook which I liave put 
into the mouths of Bligh and Ledyard probably were not 
directed at him while he lived - ^though, of course, we 
camiot be sure that they were not. It is a matter of record, 
however, that they were first circulated in print under Led- 
yard’s name upon liis return to America in 1781. (In fairness 
to Ledyard it should be said that recent research suggests that 
in this attribution of responsibility Ledyard himself might be 
maligned; the charges as they are' presented in Ledyard’s 
book appear to have been written by another hand, and may 
have been added to Ledyard’s tale by his shrewd publisher, 
who recognized a good theological thesis when he saw it.) 
They were taken up and enlarged upon by shocked Chris¬ 
tians in both America and Britain, who found in them proof 
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of the might of their unforgivmg and ungenerous Jehovah. 
With the coming of the Protestant missionaries from Boston 
to Hawaii in 1820 the prejudices against Cook were im¬ 
ported which have made the Hawaiians react more savagely 
upon liis memory than ever they did toward his person. To 
tliis day those same three tired charges continue to be in¬ 
voked, and not only in Hawaii, by people who do not loiow 
the facts about him and who do not bother to seek them out. 
They are content with repeating the distorted gossip of 
propagandists a hundred years dead, whose prejudices - 
however understandable they may have been at the time 
tliey were disseminated - should have died with dieir 
makers. 

One of the greatest ironies in Hawaii’s liistory lies in the 
fact that the greatest man to visit her shores is today the 
least known and the most despised. I hope this story will 
help to comfort, however belatedly, the patient shade of 
Captain Cook. 

Honolulu, December 1955 
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chapter i - k - 
THE ARRIVAL 


S o fair a day we had not seen since we’d come into those 
tropic waters, eight weeks before, in search of a winter¬ 
ing place, a respite from Alaska. For eight weeks we’d been 
in sight of land, of one blue island after another rising from 
the roughened sea, and for seven of those weeks we’d been 
beating along the eastern shore of the island of Hawaii and 
fighting around its southern point, looking for an anchorage. 
Seven tantahzing weeks of standing in and veering off again. 
Seven unbearable weeks of yearning for the land and aU of 
its dehghts. Seven weeks of search and hope, while the 
boisterous winds and the chfF-bound land offered no refuge 
from the pomading seas. 

Until one day our Captain, in his patient survey of the 
western coast, found us a bay at last ~ a bay deep and 
sheltered, flanked by points of land thrusting into the sea, 
and sliielded against the north wind by a buttress of moim- 
taiia rising atilt from the shore into the very sky above us, 
as if it were some highway along winch gods and mortals 
might make their concourse between earth and heaven. The 
wondering mind could not help but raise this thought as the 
great cliff reared its black arch above our pigmy ships; and 
the Indians who lived in its shadow could not deny its im¬ 
port any more than we, for, as we soon learned, they called 
tills place Kealakekua, wliich is to say, the Way of the God. 

To our loud disappointment, we came abreast of the bay 
of Kealakekua too late that day to make safe entry, and 
Captain Cook ordered the ships to lie off the island for the 
night, to await die morning tide and the strong light of a 
new day. Gloomily we prepared to endure one more dismal 
night, as the sliips took up their aimless courses about a 
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league from shore. ‘All we’ll get tonight will be the smell of 
it/ I sighed to myself, as, standing with my fellow Midship¬ 
men, I watched the island disappear into a twilight darkless 
as sullen as my humour. Our Indian guests had gone, fading 
into that same darkless, chased home by order of the Cap¬ 
tain; and while wc had aboard the fresh food they left us, 
there was not much pleasure in addressing one’s self to a yam 
or a squealing pig when one burned for the caress of a 
woman. 

But more than the scent of the land came off to us that 
night, and few of us had time to give much thought to the 
island waiting impassively there in the sea. It was new to the 
world, discovered by us, and it awaited now the footsteps 
of its first white men, coming to ravish it of its treasures 
and its mysteries as they had ravished all other islands in 
that Southern Sea, During that night of waiting it lay im- 
despoiled for the last time, wlnlc aboard our ships, true to 
our natures, we played the parts of sailors everywhere. Wc 
had no thought for the island - that damned unspeakable 
unreachable haunting beautiful green island, forever witliin 
sight but forever out of reach. That night the delights of the 
land came to us - and we were conquered and corrupted by 
it before we had the chance to conquer it for ourselves. 

Was it the Indian women who thought to return under 
the cover of night, to proffer their bodies out of most 
generous liospit^ty? Was it their men who sent them back, 
greedy for the iron nails and dyed feathers with winch we 
bought their love? Or was it some of our crew who, more 
ardent than the rest and daring to satisfy their lusts in con¬ 
tempt of every regulation of the ships, lured the women 
back with smooth promise of booty? I never kiew, and I 
never cared, just how it happened that they came back. All 
I know is that suddenly, quietly, they were there, wet and 
naked as mermaids, and every bit as seductive by the light 
of die near-full moon. Up the sides of the sliip and over the 
rail they came, and what man could widistand that tempta¬ 
tion? We were denied nothing, and our only restraint in our 
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debauchery was that the Captain should not hear us in our 
whoring. 

For we feared lum in liis righteousness, and we all knew 
that he had given order before he went into his cabin chat 
there should be no women aboard us that night. It was not 
that he was Puritanical in matters of the flesh; he knew better 
than to expect sailors to act like angels, especially in a land 
where even angels would be tempted. It was rather Ihs deep 
concern for the Indians that led liim to make his rule: he 
sought to keep the venereal disease from being let loose 
among them. He knew what all of us knew, that we had 
among the crew several cases of the disease fresh caught in 
Tahiti the year before (if not refreshed there after the long 
continence since England); and he hoped to keep this evil to 
ourselves by forbidding us to have congress with the women 
imless we were pronounced free of the disease by the ships’ 
Surgeons. 

But darkness was his enemy as it was our ally, and his 
sailors, loyal to Ihm in matters of seamanship, were traitors 
to him in venery. It was easy for them to find a dozen ways 
to lift the willing women over the rail, and to discover a 
hundred hidden places in which to lie with them. Above 
decks, below decks, in the forecastle, amidships, even in the 
rigging, they found couches for the release of their lusts; and 
so abandoned were we that Tom with his pox and Dick with 
his clap took their women with the rest of us. In the silent 
sliips, seemingly at peace and asleep, the unchaste moon 
lighted up an orgy of licentiousness that in its frenzied quiet¬ 
ness would have shocked Dionysus. The hospitality of the 
Indians was prodigal, the passions of our men insatiable; and 
there was not much sleep aboard us that night. 

Was it any wonder, then, that after that romantic night 
the next day must dawn the fairest of all days? The clouds 
had lifted, the rains had ended at last, the winds were gentle 
and helpful and blessedly warm. Added to the high excite¬ 
ment of bringing a ship safely into harbour, diere was 
laughter and the sound of music in the air as we went in to 
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make an anchoring. It was a glorious day, all blue and 
golden in the sparkle of the smi, and in its warmth and 
splendour we made entry into a land that looked to us like 
Paradise. 

There is always something thrilling about bringing a ship 
into port, just as there is always a touch of sadness about the 
departure of one, but that joyful first arrival of ours will 
always be for me the most memorable of landings. For me it 
was an experience close upon ecstasy, in wliich I saw with a 
clarity, heard with an acuteness, sensed everything with a 
perception which has been rmequalled in my lifetime since. 
Now, fifty years later, as I tliink back upon that day, I can 
summon it all up again hi my mhid’s vision, complete with 
colour and sound and smell and touch, for I captured it all 
then, for as long as I should live, rccognizmg it then, with 
perhaps a sixth sense, as an experience with wliich even a 
long hfe could present me no counterpart. 

I saw with an uiiforgetting eye every object hi that scene 
before me, dcUghthig hi the novelty of tlieir presentation, 
rejoicing in the rioting of their colours: the beautiful brown 
bodies of the near-naked Indians swarmhig over our slups, 
chnging to the rigghig, fiUhig to overflowing the already 
crowded decks, their white teeth flasliing, their black hair, 
still wet from the sea, bejewelled hi the sun. I saw the blue of 
the coats on our sliip’s officers, and the brave red of the 
marines, above them the shinhig whiteness of the rain- 
washed sails against the dazzling azure of the sky. 

I heard with a remembering ear the soft laughter of the 
women, as easy in their nakedness as in their loving; the 
jamity singhig of the crew minglhig their joy in the landfall 
with the thousand sounds that attend upon the berthing of a 
ship home from the sea; I heard, as counterpoint to this 
exultation, the soft Inss of the water as it parted roiuid our 
oaken hull and billowed m our wake, and the quiet com- 
5 mands of Captain Cook as he brought Ins ship safely in. I 
‘ smelled the wonderful mixture of smells that meet upon a 
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vessel nosiiig into land: the smells of pitch and cordage and 
bilge, of seaweed and swamp muck and new-turned earth, 
the niustiness of sea clothes too long wet and never properly- 
dried, the sweat of sailors, the musk of men, the scent of the 
sea drying upon the clean bodies of the Indians. The taste of 
salt was upon my lips, too, put there brazenly at parting by 
Puana, the maid whom I had taught to kiss during the night 
- and. who in turn had taught me something more of savage 
love before she dived back into the sea at dawn. 

My senses were so sharpened that day that I camiot forget, 
even to tliis day, all that they embraced. But if I accepted all 
perceptions then, why did I not comprehend then what 
seems so obvious to me now? Why did I not see tlie dangers 
to our situation, underlying our every act and thought as the 
jagged rocks and the encroaching reefs underlay the waters 
of the bay into which we were passing? 

The truth is that I saw, but I did not see all. I heard, but 
I did not hear all. I saw only what I wanted to see, I heard 
only what I wanted to hear. I saw the green lulls beyond, 
because I was hungry for the sight of green; but I did not see 
the rocks along the shore, or the reefs beneath them. And, 
even though it was the largest object to my vision, my eye 
slid easily over the black arch of Kealakekua and I did not 
sec it tliere, soaring above us, like a cruel wave of rock 
poised to crash upon the tiny bay at its foot. I heard the 
speech of the crew and the chatter of the Indians, but I was 
so happy as to be charitable, and I could no more admit that 
the crew spoke filth and the natives gibberish than I could 
agree that I was a fool among my kind. I liked the smell of 
seaweed and the land, and so I missed the stench of carrion 
rotting in the temple on the shore. I remembered the touch 
of Puana’s naked sldn beneath my eager fingers, and so I 
accepted as merely strange the tattoos on her breasts and the 
gritty burned lime brushed into the short hair above her 
dark eyes, blinding myself in my lust to her savagery and the 
savagery of her kin. 

In short, because I was young and inexperienced and, after 

B 
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Ulietea and Tongataboo and Taliid, much in love with the 
easeful life of those tropic islanders; because, in effect, I was 
young and fooHsh, I perceived only what my eager senses 
would let me, and I let my reason have no part in the adven¬ 
ture. My only comfort now is that I had much company in 
my Paradise of Fools, for few among our joyful group that 
day saw the signs which denoted that with us the Serpent 
was also come into Eden, 

Slowly the lazy winds and the pusliing tide bore us in, 
through the piled-up waves at the threshold of the bay into 
the quiet water in the shelter of the cliff The points of black 
land at either side opened wide in welcoming embrace, and 
. we were safe in harbour at last. The Resolution led the way, 
as the flagsliip of an expedition should, and the Discovery 
wallowed in her wake, a hundred yards astern. Around the 
ships a thousand canoes escorted us, loaded in hull and out- 
rigger with uncoimtable curious Indians. What water there 
was between them was alive with swimmers, cavorting 
,, freely or with long narrow boards of polished wood upon 
' which they lay, propelling themselves with easy strokes of 
' their arms to keep their pace with us. They were as much at 
home in the sea as if they were its cluldren. 

The shores of the tiny bay were lined with thousands more 
of the people, gathered from miles around to watch the 
progress of our arrival. We were as new to them, it was 
evident, as wc had been to the aborigines of a score of other 
islands in the Great Sea, and we could imagine from our 
experiences at those other landfalls with what amaze and 
xmbelief the people of Hawaii had seen our sliips appear upon 
their horizon. But if we were new to them, they also were 
new to us, and aboard our slrips we crowded to the rails to 
watch the spectacle of their welcoming. Not a man was 
below decks, dull in liis hammock, on this arrival. The crew 
hned the rails, shouthig and cheering and whistling at the 
women; or else, if they had die watch, they did their sea¬ 
men s work with a speed never before achieved on a vessel 
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of His Britannic Majesty’s Navy. On the quarter-deck the 
rest of us stood with Captain Cook: the officers of his ship’s 
company, the civilian members of the expedition, and my¬ 
self, a gaping Midsliipman, summoned there by command 
of the Captain. Wc too crowded against our portion of the 
rail to see the wonderful scene, and if we were less ribald in 
out appraisal of it than were the crew, we were nonetheless 
moved to much the same conclusions. 

Only the Captain remembered that there was still the 
business of mooring us to be attended to - only the Captain 
and Mr Bligh, I should say, the only two men in the expedi¬ 
tion who never forgot a duty. His hands stiU on the shrouds, 
the Captain turned in Iris place at the port rail, and spoke 
quietly to his Ship’s Master. ‘We’U bring her to about a 
quarter of a mile from shore, Mr BHgli - and moor her 
wherever we can find a bottom.’ 

From liis place beside the helmsman our Master returned 
liis inexorable ‘Aye, sir.’ I was surprised at the tone of his 
answer: it seemed to be more suUen than usual, to close 
abruptly down upon the Captain’s quiet authority, as if 
Bligh, having long since planned the whole order of our 
arrival, resented assistance from anyone, even from the 
Captain. Bligh was known to be a quiet man, but tins was 
strange behaviour even, from him. But Captain Cook took 
no offence, being accustomed to the curt manner of the 
Master, or perhaps indtxlgent of his pride, for it was, in fair¬ 
ness, the Master’s duty to bring the ship in and the Captain’s 
taking a hand in it was out of the ordinaty. 

As if sensing this, the Captain spoke his reasoning to the 
rest of us when he had turned back to us at the rail, 1 have 
nowhere, in the course of my voyages, seen so many people 
assembled at one place,’ he said, with something of the 
same marvelling that moved the rest of us entering into 
his low voice. “^These Indians look friendly enough now, 
but we must not be too close to shore in the event of 
trouble.’ 

Mr Gore, First Lieutenant to the Captain, made the 
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obvious answer, as he usually did. ‘There is no sign of a 
weapon anaong them, sir.’ Even as he spoke he kept his long 
serious face turned toward the Indians aboard sliip, as if he 
doubted the testimony he himself had just given. 

‘Although the way they swim and manoeuvre their 
canoes,’ the Captain went on good-humouredly, ntorc for 
Mr Gore’s sake than for our own, ‘they might well be on 
us, even from shore, before we had time to raise oitr 
anchor.’ 

Mr King, our ebullient Second Lieutenant, always enthus¬ 
iastic but carried away now almost to excess, burst out with 
his tribute to paganism. ‘Aren’t they magnificent, sir? I have 
never seen such an aquatic people! Men, women, children - 
even babes m their mothers’ arms.’ His blue eyes shining in 
his freckled face, he would have rushed on save that, in liis 
pause for breath, Mr Webber, the expedition’s Artist, added 
his quiet appraisal. ‘These are the most active people - and 
in some ways the handsomest -1 have seen in the Southern 
Sea.’ 

‘And to all appearances, the cleanest and healtlhest.’ Mr 
Law, our Surgeon, was not to be outdone in evaluations. An 
oily little man, always uncomfortable in the presence of liis 
betters, and always attempting to ingratiate himself with 
them by resort to a ponderous and questionable sort of 
humour, usually heavhy preoccupied with the sexual, Mr 
Law went on to insmuatc: ‘But only in the Southern Sea, 
Mr Webber? Surely you’ve seen fairer in England?’ 

Mr King sped to our rescue, saving us by his light touch 
from yet another cataloguing of the weighty charms that 
captivated Mr Law’s heroic tastes. ‘Not even in Tahiti,’ he 
teased, ‘long as you did your searcliing there.’ 

Mr Webber rose immediately and knowingly to the 
baitmg, laugliing as he protested. ‘But only with an artist’s 
eye and a commissioned pencil, my friend. I had httle 
opportimity, as others did, to make more personal explora¬ 
tion. . . .’ 

King was hit, for his liking for the brown maidens of 
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Taliiti was too well known to be kept secret, even from the 
Captain. He, too, joined in the laughter as King, not a bit 
discomfited, helped turn the joke back on liimself His 
plump face assumed the poet’s yearning mien as, mocldngly, 
theatrically, he sighed: ‘But Httle, I have fond memory to 
tell me, is chance enough - especially in Tahiti. Ah, I wonder 
if Hawaii will be the same?’ 

Our eager eyes, not to mention our experiences of the 
night before, had already told most of us that, if anything, 
Hawaii was likely to outstrip Taliiti in die hospitality it 
would accord us, but John Gore had to put the promise into 
words for us. ‘If their greeting is evidence of their hospi¬ 
tality,’ he began - and was disconcerted by the shout of 
laughter, affectionate but nonetheless suppressive, diat went 
up from King. Gore was forever being stopped short in his 
laboured commentaries by the quick-witted IGng, and now, 
his face slack with pained surprise, he looked upon the glee¬ 
ful King dancing excitedly around us, much as a horse must 
look upon a gnat which has unkindly stung him. 

The leadsman, forward in liis perch in the bow, spared 
King the need for explaining to Gore the reason for his 
laughter. Faintly the cry came back to us, above the chatter 
of the crew and their Indian guests, above the shouts of the 
swimmers begging for pieces of iron and coloured feathers 
and other such miracles of our civilization. ‘Sixteen fathoms 
by the lead,’ he called, setting our hearts to leaping with the 
promise in his message. 

‘Reduce sail, Mr Bligh,’ said tlie Captain calmly. 

‘Aye, sir - Douse skys’ls! Douse tops’ls! Hold y’r 
mains’Is!’ Bligh’s voice was already famed in the fleet for 
its volume, and the rattle of tackle and the sougliing of 
sheets from aloft told us that his orders were heard from one 
end of the sliip to the other, even above the clamour of 
excited voices. I shouldn’t have been surprised to see the 
Discovery s tops’ls and skys’ls go down, too, in response to 
his bellow. Something of tins thought must have gone 
through John Gore’s mind, for he looked out into the bay, 
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back toward our companion ship, only to be distracted by 
the sight of the canoes between us. 

‘Look at ’em come,’ wondered dull honest John. ‘There 
must be a thousand canoes out there!’ Jolm was my cousin, 
and I was very fond of him, especially smcc it was he who 
had bought me my Midshipman’s commission to come on 
this voyage with Captain Cook. But I did get impatient 
with him at times, with his unchanging boyislmcss, his 
naivete, liis slow concern with fact and his utter lack of 
imagination. There is no doubt, however, that he had quali¬ 
ties that made liim a good officer, if not a great one, and for 
these he was liked by liis fellow officers and respected by the 
crew. To me he was like a stalwart elder brother, always 
reliable and patient, always there when I needed him and 
just as easily dismissed when I didn’t. I treated him so lightly, 
at least, but in my secret thoughts I was impressed by our 
Captain’s confidence in him. 

He had been with Captain Cook on each of liis three 
journeys to the Pacific; and before that he had been with 
Wallis on that famed circumnavigation when Tahiti was 
"discovered in 1767. Of all the officers with Captain Cook on 
this third expedition, Jolm had been with liim the longest, 

1 and John was the one upon whom he relied the most. If ever 
a man had a devoted helper, a First Lieutenant in heart and 
j deed as well as in name, Captain Cook had liim in good 
I John Gore. So I, in the eighteen years of my wisdom, bore 
with John for tlie sake of his goodness, and for the love I 
knew he bore for his Captain. This love was sometliing I 
could not so much understand as share, for I was liis close 
second in my worship of the Captain. 

‘Ships like ours must be as novel to them as they were to 
the people of Kauai,’ rumbled Mr Bayly, ‘Remember how 
they greeted us at Waimea, with similar show of curiosity, 
and how amazed they were by our floating islands.’ Mr 
Bayly issued statements, he did not ask questions. Red-faced 
I and portly, he was the representative of the Astronomer 
Royal with the expedition, personally chosen by tlie great 
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' Dr Maskelync at Greeriwicli, and the oldest man on the 
quarterdeck after the Captain. It was his prerogative, both 
by age and by profession, to be pontifical, and he often was; 
but he was so fatherly withal that we readily allowed him 
the privilege that we ruthlessly denied Gore. 

‘Ayef laughed Kung, ‘and by our heads which came off, 
and by the holes in our skins, and the smoke which came 
from our mouths/ His droU mimicry of the bewilderment 
of the Indians of Kauai over our hats and our pockets and 
our pipes depicted exactly for us the wonderment of the 
aborigine confronting for the first time the marvels of 
another world. But he, always unpredictable, drew from 
his little show an unexpected conclusion. ‘How wonderful it 
must be, to be so ingenuous, so unspoiled,’ he said, almost 
wistfully. 

‘Do you, then, stiU envy the “noble savage”?’ challenged 
Calptain Cook. 

‘More than ever, sir, after this foretaste of Eden.’ 

‘I fear I’ve left you too free to read too much in your 
French plrilosophers, Mr King,’ the Captain rejoined. He 
was as well read as King in tliose matters, but he had never 
been to study in Paris as King had, with some of those same 
philosophers about whom he now twitted his Lieutenant. 

To which Mr ICing, no whit abashed, retorted: ‘I could 
play Adam, sir, could I but find my Eve.’ In tills, of course, 
lie was being no different from the most of us, filled as we 
were with the delight of Rousseau in the fancied perfection 
of the unspoiled and primitive nobleman of nature. He was 
but more explicit in Iris admiration than were we. 

There was kindness, but also a hint of sadness, in the 
Captain’s answer; there was compassion, not untinged with 
pain, in his deep-set brown eyes, as if, out of liis great wis¬ 
dom and life’s experience, he already knew the end to King’s 
search but must yet stand by wliile youth made its private 
quest. ‘Then I can only hope, Sir Romancer, that should 
you find her you do not find disillusion couched in the same 
bed.’ 
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Once more the leadsman's cry broke in. ‘By the mark, 
fourteen.' 

Mr Bligli let loose liis raucous voice, without even a 
glance at the Captain. ‘Brail your mains’ls! Secure all sails! 
Prepare to andiorT In the rigging the men complied with 
a shout, and began their wrestling with the great sails, to 
furl them in. 

From the crew, crowded amidships with their guests, 
came cheers and whistles of relief at the certainty of landing. 
I had never known them so jolly; but then, I quickly 
acknowledged, I had never known them (or myself) to have 
so much reason for joy. We were worn and tired by our 
year's voyaging in the northern waters, and we looked with 
impatience to the comforts the land held out to us. 

As the clamour up forward died away, wc heard a teasing 
voice sound from the well of the maindcck. ‘Hey! Ledyardl 
’Ere's a gal wot says she’s got a lei for you/ 

King was quicker than any of us to discover the double 
meaning to this taunt. Archly he looked at us. ‘I'll lay that's 
not the last time that Englishman's pun will be heard along 
these hospitable shores. . . .' 

Apparently Ledyard was less acute; or rather, knowing 
Ledyard as I did, apparently he showed liis usual cool in¬ 
difference to his fellows, for Ins teaser's voice rose again, 
with that casual msisteiice that marks a bully enjoying 
both his tormenting and the appreciation of an expectant 
audience. ‘Hey! Ledyard!. .The crew was silent, hopeful. 

But a less patient voice broke the spell. ‘Aw lay off, lay 
off! Leave the Christer alone! He don't know what a lay's 
for.’ 

The hoots and laughter that rewarded this mascuhne sally 
told us that Ledyard enjoyed the dislike of more than two 
of his fellows. 

‘A layman's assay - well laid,’ shouted King, and the rest 
of us laughed with liim and the crew. 

John. Gore chose to see the lighter side to their laughter. 
This land is welcome to us all, and we are in need of its 
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refreshment. ^Tis a pity we could not make harbour earlier/ 
King was still enjoying the effects of his wit upon liiinself, 
else he would surely have stopped John before he was half¬ 
way through that heavy observation. 

‘Aye, it comes none too soon/ agreed the Captain, 
quickly enough to forestall any action from King. ‘But now 
that weh'e here we shall spend some time in this bay, refur¬ 
bishing our slhps and - as you say - “refreshing’* ourselves/ 
For the last time the leadsman’s warning came to us. 
‘Thirteen fathoms by the lead ~ and a sandy bottom/ 

From liis place by the rail the Captain called to the 
Master. ‘This will do, Mr Bligh. Drop anchor/ 

For the last time that morning Stentor gave his com- 
maards. ‘Drop the hook! Lower away!’ 

And we were in. The cheers and shouts from the crew 
almost drowned the rattle of the chain as the hook was 
dropped into the warm sea, now no longer blue but showing 
green above its yellow floor. The men at the capstan, con¬ 
trary to the custom of the Navy, sang out in a merry sea- 
catch, timed to match their motions as they played out the 
twenty-fathom line: 

There was two lofty ships, from old England they set sail, 
Blow high, blow low, and so sailed we. 

The one she was the Resolution, the other Discovery, 
Criiising down along the shores of fair Hawaii! 

The fact that they sang that day is tribute to our Captain’s 
humanity, for he favoured liis men in anything that would 
make them happier sailors; but the lustiness with wliich they 
sang that morning is tribute to Hawaii, for there it lay at last 
before us, fresh and green and fair. And we were so eager to 
possess it. 



Chapter 2 -h- 

PROMETHEUS TO THE PACIFIC 


A fter tlic business of mooring us fast had been begun, 
.Captain Cook gave us his instructions, as was his custom 
before we went ashore at any new place. Fie began first witli 
Bligh, who, as Sliip's Master, had the most varied respon- 
sibiities and duties to assume. It was he, rather than the 
Captain or any of the slhp’s officers, who managed the 
direction of the crew, just as it is the Sergeant, as any lands¬ 
man knows, who governs in an army. Mr Bligh stood 
rigidly iia his place by the helm, facing the Captain, who had 
moved to his usual place in the middle of the quarter¬ 
deck. 

‘Mr Bligh. We shall be here for about a fortnight. Wlnle 
weh'e lying here, inspect the ship, examining particularly 
her bottom and the set of her masts, Break out of the stores 
what articles you need for replacements, but repair such 
articles or parts as you can wliich are now in use. Save what¬ 
ever you can against die future: wc have a long voyage 
ahead of us before we sec England again/ 

It was a marvel of anodier sort to hear liis restraint tliac 
day in the matter of the ship’s stores. Never of first quality, 
even when new, they were by then so worn and rotten that 
we were often endangered by their faultiness. ‘One good 
storm - that’s all we need!’ King would exclaim, leaving us 
Midshipmen to imagine what awful fate he envisioned for 
us when the halyards broke, the stays parted, the masts came 
plunging down in a tangle of canvas and rope and splintered 
wood. We would shudder, never quite believing that that 
could happen to us, seeing only the sliip as it was serving us 
so faithfully, even after dipse years at sea. And King, enjoy¬ 
ing Ills role of critic, would go on with his ranting about the 
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‘First Misers of the Admiralty’, shocking us delightfully with 
his blasphemy. The Captain never shared his Lieutenant’s 
insubordinate language, at least not in public, but we all 
learned quickly enough how dissatisfied he was with the 
provision of the Deptford yards. 

But the strain of wondering when a rope might give, a 
sail might rend imder a sudden thrust of wind, wore upon 
him much more than it did upon the rest of us; and tliis, 
coupled with an increasing unwillingness among the crew 
to eat or drink of the strange remedies he proposed against 
the scurvy, had made him rather short of temper during the 
last few weeks. It was maddening enough for all of us to be 
so close to land as we had been and yet so far from touching 
it, that it was no strange tiring that nerves should be as 
frayed as the end of a hawser and tempers as short as a ration 
of grog. These rifts in the Captain’s temper we took for signs 
of Iris discontent with the Admiralty, never thinking, of 
course, to share them among ourselves. But they did not 
detract in the least from our respect for him, if only because 
to us they were understandable responses such as we our¬ 
selves nright show were we in his position. They were as 
summer squalls on our horizon, quick and remote and 
clearing of the air. It was the wintry blast of his rage, rare to 
rise but devastating when it hit, that we dreaded and which 
we strove to forefend in all of our behaviour. We did not 
see, in those frailties of temper, and more especially in 
those frightening rages that swept over Irim, the same 
signs of wear that we all perceived and lamented in our 
ship. 

Although the Captain was speaking to Bligh, the rest of 
us were Hstening, of course, intent upon leariring what dis¬ 
position was to be made of our time and our duties while 
we were in port. Unconsciously the officers of the company 
gradually stiffened into attention from their earlier relaxed 
attitudes; and even the civilians stood up straighter than was 
their usual habit. It was the Captain’s voice, I decided, that 
had done it: he had passed from the affable visitor to the 
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comtnancliiig officer of a ship and of an. expedition: now he 
was speaking in liis official voice, and they were sensitive to 
the change. 

'We’ll water here and fill our larders. Post your gangs for 
their duties. Publish again to the crew my standing order 
prohibiting all persons from trading, except such as are 
appouited by me and Captain Clcrkc. We must be careful 
not to cheapen our currency of beads and nails.’ 

The sailors who had been furling the sails in the rigging 
above us now began their descent, sliding down the ropes 
and almost walking down the ratlines in their haste to reach 
the deck. They were less than polite with the carious natives, 
who, still clinging to the lines, were much in the way. 
Notichig the disturbance they caused, the Captain directed 
his attention to them. 

'As soon as you can, clear the sliip of Indians. We must 
have no more of this invasion of our ships, however friendly 
it may seem. Especially do I want no women aboard, at any 
time, either on deck or below. You understand, do you not, 
the reasons for my concern over tliis matter?’ 

'Aye, sir - but the crew do not.’ 

I 1 doubt if theirs is a hunger that reason can appease,’ 
He spoke almost to liimself, I felt, and hardly for the sake 
of the rest of us. 'Nonetheless, this is a course I must follow, 
not so much for their benefit as for the Indians’.’ 

Why did not Bligh speak up then, or King, or I, to tell 
the Captam that his hope was already betrayed? A few of the 
others on the quarterdeck might have been unaware of the 
orgy of the night before, some out of continence, others out 
of hmocence. But King and I knew of it, because we had 
fornicated along with the crew, and Gore knew because he 
had kept the watch, and Bligh knew because, Puritan though 
he was, he could not have escaped the evidence of his out¬ 
raged senses. I knew why I did not speak then: I was afraid, 
as a law-breaker is who seeks to escape judgment. And I 
suspect that King was afraid, too, and Gore too virginal to 
bring himself to talk about it. But Bligh, who feared no tiling 
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and who had nothing to fear, kept liis peace, whether out of 
malice or out of hopelessness I could not tell. 

Raising his voice, the Captain continued. 'Meanwliile, we 
must all of us be on guard, at all times, against theft and 
attack. Of these two threats, we stand most in fear of theft, i 
for these people do not recognize that what is ours cannot 
always be theirs. Nor do they know the function of our 
instruments: in their passion for metal they’d as soon steal 
a nail from a binnacle as from a keg.’ 

Looking around liiin, he brought us all into the circle of 
liis confidence. ‘In short, gentlemen, during our lie-over 
here wc must get the ships and ourselves in readiness for 
our early return to Alaska, for when spring is there we 
must be there too, to take up our search for the Northern 
Passage.’ 

Bhgli s comprehension of liis duties was perfect, his 
response the quintessence of brevity. ‘Aye, sir,’ he said, and 
prepared liimself to salute the Captain before he turned 
away. But the Captam was not yet through with liim. 

‘While there is much work to be done, Mr Bligh, there 
is not so much as would deny the crew the chance to enjoy 
the refreshment they need ashore: give them as much leave 
as you can who in the Surgeon’s opinion are fit to go 
ashore.’ Gently he finished. ‘Do not be too hard on the 
crew, then - nor on yourself’ 

Bhgli was unmoved by kindness, as I felt he would be 
immoved by scorn, and as I was sure he would be uiireached 
by the Captain’s delicate intercession for the crew. Stohdly 
he stood there, and answered no more than he must. ‘Aye, 
sir, thank you, sir.’ 

I wanted to kick liim in liis wide bottom, that sullen 
hostile man, and I could see that others beside me would 
gladly have joined me in the chastening. What had happened 
to Bligh, I wondered, to make liim so inimical? He was 
never an amiable man (that was a term simply not applied to 
Bhgh), but at least he had been capable of a softening of liis 
defences in liis converse with die Captain, even if he paid 
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scant attention and no deference to the other officers of the 
company. 

The Captain’s wry smile showed liis awareness of the 
change in Bligh, but he did not give up liis pursuit of the 
Master’s goodwill. He could be as stubborn an opponent as 
Bligh, but he used different weapons. ‘One more thing. 
When the Discovery has made anchor, signal her to ask that 
Captain Clerke joni me here as soon as he is able. Thank you, 
Mr Bligh.’ 

Swiftly BHgh saluted the Captain, accompanied in this 
ceremony by the Bos’n and the Helmsman, their duties 
done. Then the three of them left the quarterdeck, the little 
Master leading his ungainly retinue in a ridiculous parade. 
Captain Cook looked thoughtfully after him, his eyes re¬ 
vealing liis puzzlement at being so rebuffed. He had the kind 
man’s sensitivity to hurt, the self-made man’s yearning for 
kindness from all others. Turning back to us, he gave rare 
S expression to Ms jarivate thought. ‘I have never seen a more 
tunreachable man.’ 

Jolm Gore was ever charitable in his estimate of his men. 
‘He is as hard with Mmself as with the crew, sir. He makes a 
good Master.’ 

But the Captain was not so easily persuaded. ‘That is a 
matter for debate, Mr Gore. I am of the opinion that the 
best Master is one who rules lightly, by leading rather than 
by driving Ms men.’ 

Flippantly Lieutenant King added his summation. ‘He in 
turn is driven by a Master. I understand he enjoys the con¬ 
solations of religion - especially so since Ledyard, that one¬ 
time divinity student from the Americas, took up with Mm.’ 

My stalwart cousin was shocked. ‘You saucy free¬ 
thinker!’ he cMded, the wMle he could not help laugliing 
at Ms friend’s outspokenness. 

‘TMs is an eriHghtened age, sirrali, and I am one of the 
most lightened in it,’ retorted King. ‘I can do without the 
burden of religion.’ 

‘You speak, sir,’ the Captain intervened soberly, ‘as if you 
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had quite solved the mystery not only of Mr Bligh but also 
of God/ 

‘Of the two, sir, I find Mr BHgh quite the harder to 
decipher. God I disposed of long ago, as being necessary 
only for the very young and the very old.’ How typical of 
King, of men of reason in general, was his brash statement, 
delivered with all the polish of an epigram. And how typical 
of the wise, of my Captain in particular, was Captain Cook’s 
answer. 

‘And it is obvious that now, being in neither category, 
you find yourself free of all need of him.’ He shook his head. 
Tt is a happy plnlosophy, sir, which I envy you - and which 
I wish I could adopt for myself/ He fell silent for a moment, 
looking in upon liimself, brooding over some private 
mystery of lois own. 

It was in that instant that my own youtliful sensitivity 
came of age and I grew up, for in that moment of silence I 
looked for the first time into the heart of another man. It 
was not the words the Captain spoke that moved me: it was 
the manner in wliich he said them. Its sadness pierced me, 
and I was moved by my sudden discovery of his burden of 
pain, borne deep witliin lum. It was caused by an ailment I 
could not name, but instinctively I felt it to be a disease of 
the soul rather than of the body, a troubling of the spirit that 
he could not quiet. In that instant I knew what the sufferings 
of Prometheus must have been, and I was shaken by a storm 
of wonderment and sorrow. For here was an unliappy man, 
who should have been happy: here was England’s hero, her 
greatest explorer and geographer, a man of science honoured 
by his peers, a man of humanity beloved of his friends and 
Iris crews, a great man destined for high places. Here was a 
Captain notable for his achievements by which he had set 
limits to that vast Pacific Sea, bounding it with the ancient 
and accepted continents, dotting it with numerous islands of 
Ins discovery, bearing the light of loiowledge into the dark 
corners of man’s earth and of man’s mind. Here was indeed 
Prometheus the Fore-Knower, Prometheus to the Pacific. 
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But I had looked into Ihs eyes and I had found them un¬ 
happy. With that ease which young men of my time found 
so natural to them, I wept for him. 

It is in that moment of revelation that I remember Ihin 
best, possibly because in that moment I really looked at Ihin 
for the first time. Tall and lean and brown he stood there, 
his body slightly turned, slightly bent toward us, who, 
shorter than he, were gathered round him. His strong face, 
strangely young and unlined for a man of his age, was the 
face of one born to command and to lead: its large well- 
formed nose, its wide cheekbones, its large firm mouth were 
the features of a man confident of his abilities, but his eyes, 
deep and gentle, sheltered in their embrasures, showed him 
to be a man modest in his exercise of those abilities. His hair, 
tied ill a neat queue, was still warmly brown, touched with 
grey only at the sides; and his smooth-shaven face, his clean 
linen, were evidence of that personal immaculacy wliich 
extended to all of his possessions. He was a man good to look 
upon, and it is on his quarterdeck, dressed in his Captaiif s 
uniform ~ the light blue coat with its yellow trim; the white 
waistcoat, breeches, and gaiters; the gold-edged tricorn on 
his head - against the background of stays and shrouds and 
the swaying panorama of Kealakekua that I sec him still 
most clearly. 

It was but a moment - and yet it changed my entire life¬ 
time. For with it came my resolve to understand this man 
who was my Captain: to know him, to puzzle liim out, who 
stirred me so with his qualities of wisdom and of sorrow. I 
did not realize the immensity of the task I undertook, or the 
futility of it; for I did not know then what I Icnow now, that 
it is task enough for a man to try to know himself and tliat 
any attempt to know another man must be foredoomed to 
failure. Nor did I foresee that in trying to understand him I 
could only raise a thousand questions which I could hardly 
answer for myself, let alone find answers for in him. But 
from that moment I became liis shadow, and thereafter 
nothing the Captain said or did in public escaped me. As did 
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so many others on that expedition, I kept a journal; but 
whereas theirs chronicled the events of our voyaging and 
their own experiences in it, mine was written around my 
Captain and his progress on another road. 

Little more than a pause for breath to the others, the 
Captain’s moment of introspection passed quickly, and with 
it mine of revelation and rash resolve. He finished his con¬ 
versation with King. ‘But at the moment there are matters 
pressing for more immediate decision - and like you I must 
put God off into the future.’ 

Turning to the rest of us, he continued liis iiistruction. 
‘You know the purpose of our voyage as well as I. Let us not 
neglect to use this opportunity to gain some knowledge of a 
new land. As always, I shall be grateful for your assistance in 
discovering it and its secrets to the Lords of the Admiralty.’ 
More than one pair of eyes turned eagerly upon the island 
waiting there beyond us. There would be httle delay that 
moniing, I was certain, in getting us to that inviting shore. 
The palm trees nodded their invitation, the cool green forest 
upon die mountain beckoned. 

, He nodded at Jolin. ‘Mr Gore, Mr King: when you have 
found a suitable place ashore, help Mr Bayly to set up our 
Observatory as we did at Tahiti, and make the usual deter¬ 
minations of latitude and longitude, the variations of the 
needle, and those other investigations which our instructions 
and our interest exact of us.’ 

‘’Twill be done, sir, at once, sir,’ answered Jolm. ‘The 
instruments are readied for landing.’ 

‘Good. When you have the opportunity to join us, be 
sure to do so in our exploration of the countryside and our 
study of its people.’ 

King was never one to be impressed by seriousness of 
place or person. ‘That, sir, will be more a pleasure than a 
duty/ he proclaimed. The leer was missing, but the sense of 
it hung there in the air for all of us to hear. 

‘But do you remember your duty, too - if that is possible 
c 
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for you here/ the Captain charged him, smiling. His liking 
for King's wit was too well founded to be endangered by liis 
glib tongue, and, knowing that the Lieutenant was in no 
fear of reprimand, we smiled with them both. 

‘Mr Williamson,’ the Captain continued, ‘with the help 
of Lieutenant Phillips and liis marines, you will guard us at 
all times, both ashore and aboard ship.’ 

We all saw the lingering smile freeze upon Williamson’s 
handsome face. The youthful blush faded swiftly from his 
checks as, in alarm, he asked: ‘Arc we endangered, sir?’ It 
was just such an exhibition of uncontrollable fright as our 
Third Lieutenant had shown us often enough before, and 
we could never observe it without enlarging our contempt 
for him. 

The Captain sought to soothe Ihm. 'Not now, certainly. 
But their disposition may change as they come to know us.’ 
Looking toward the land and its crowds of cheerful people, 
he sighed. ‘I hope that the end of our sojourn here will be as 
delightful as is its beginning.’ 

The promise of present security was enough for William¬ 
son, who could put on brave enough a face when he was in 
noxdanger. Young as he was, he knew the proper sentiments 
to express on occasions like dhs, and he delivered his line 
nobly, if somewhat histrionically. ‘We shall he on guard, 
sir.’ The colour flamed back into liis smooth checks, the soft 
moist lips smiled again, and all was well once more with 
Wilhamson. 

But not with us. Why The unspoken question 

was tossed among us, by uplifted eyebrow and shrugged 
shoulder. Why Williamson? The least experienced, the least 
trustworthy of the officers - and a youth all too flagrantly 
bom to cowardice. The eyes, the shoulders, expressed not 
our fears - for how could we fear anything from Indians as 
friendly as those? - but rather our surprise that the least able 
among us should be chosen for that responsibility. No one 
had ever credited the Captain with being blind where the 
quality of his men was concerned, and it was inconceivable 
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that he should be unaware of Williamson’s wealoiess; but 
not one of us that day, not even I in my new resolve, came 
near the truth in the motive we permitted liim as he chose 
Williamson to be our guardian. 

Mr Bayly cleared his throat, casing us into conversation 
agaui. ‘Shall we be permitted the freedom of tlie island, sir?’ 

‘As much as possible, sir. We are, as our instructions say, 
“to observe the genius, temper, disposition, and number of 
the natives and inhabitants; and to endeavour, by all proper 
means, to cultivate a friendslhp with them”. As Mr King 
has already determined, this should be a mission pleasant to 
pursue - ’ 

He was interrupted by an explosion of sound from the 
maindeck: the shouts of surprised men, the screams of 
frightened women, the unmistakable good foul oaths of 
Enghsh sailors, and, cutting through the bedlam, the crack 
of a lash against human flesh. 

The Captain turned in surprise, as did all of us. ‘What, in 
God’s name?’ I heard King exclaim. 

The bull-like roar of BHgh’s most frightening voice rose 
to give us our answer. ‘Get down! Get down, you naked 
heathen! Get out of here! Out! Out!’ 

Once more tlie lash whistled, once more it fell. The sound 
of it was sickening. 

Bligh! Bligh, the diplomat incarnate, was cultivating a 
friendship with the natives. 



chapter 3 

THE GIFTS OF CIVILIZATION 


Y es, it was chat same William Bligh who since that time 
has become well known to England as Captain Bligh 
of the Bounty and as Captain-General Bligh, Governor of 
the Colony of New South Wales in Australia. It was that 
same William Bligh whose name - is it quite by accident? 
- has been luileed mrforgcttably with England’s three most 
scandalous muthhes: that of the Bounty in 1789, that of the 
ships of the Fleet at the Nore in 1797, and that of the whole 
colony of New South Wales in 1808. 

He was a younger man, of course, when we sailed into 
Kealakekua Bay with Captain Cook on that day in 1779. 
A young man, only twenty-five years of age, not much 
older dian I and four years younger than Lieutenant King; 
a man, one would have thought who didn’t know liim, of 
our generation and of our general attitude toward life. We 
who were young in that Age of Enlightenment, who had 
grown up in the years of Britain’s rise to power on land and 
sea, in the waxing England of Chatham and the victorious 
wars agamst the French, in the golden age of Cowper and 
Gibbon and Samuel Johnson, of Gainsborough and the 
Handehan triumph and the brothers Adam, in the London 
of Lord Chesterfield and coffee-houses, of elegant conversa¬ 
tion and liigh hope m the future along with practical pleasure 
in the present - we were a happy lot if somewhat a shallow 
one, and we were not difficult to please or to understand or 
to hve with. Life had few problems that men of enlighten¬ 
ment could not solve, we thought (when we thought at all); 
and we considered our course through it as a great explora¬ 
tion, a voyage of discovery, sometliing like the Grand Tour 
of the Continent so many of us took in our youth, or like 
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those voyages of discovery into far places by Anson and 
Wallis and Byron and Cook our world read of with such 
interest. Life to us was not so much complicated as it was 
exciting, and hardly to be feared because it was so fascinating. 
And if we were scarcely humble in the confidence with 
wliich we made our progress through those exploratory 
years, at least we were not despotic in our exactions of our 
fellow men. 

That was the Age of Reason, the dawn of a new day for 
manldnd, and we had not begun even to suspect that un¬ 
reason and unreasonableness were not on the point of being 
vanquished and driven from the earth of men. And in our 
dehght in man we had forgotten God: and in forgetting 
God we had forgotten the sinfulness of man. We had lost 
the sense of sui. 

But William Bligh had not forgotten. Although I make 
no doubt that in England there were many others like him, 
in our company he was a strange rehc of a century out¬ 
grown, he was a Puritan in the midst of Epicures, who 
would better have served with Cromwell than sailed with 
Captain Cook. The meaning of sin was always in his heart; 
and he was a misfit in our society aboard the Resolution as 
he was, I think, in our age. 

Young though he was, Bhgh was an exceheiit Ship’s 
Master - from the point of view of an officer on the quarter¬ 
deck. To Iris superiors he looked a model of efficiency and 
proper seamanship, well schooled as he was since boyhood 
in the ways of the sea. He had been Ship’s Master with 
Captain Cook in his second voyage to the Pacific, and for 
his ability the Captain had chosen liim to master the 
Resolution for the tliird expedition. 

But to those of us who were liis underlings on the Resolu¬ 
tion he was a despised and hated man. Cold, ruthless, he was 
msatiabic in his demands of us when there was sliip^s work 
to be done - and completely indifferent to us when we were 
at liberty. Of this we could not honestly complain because, 
as John Gore had so scrupulously observed, he drove himself 
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as hard as he drove the rest of us, and, after all, there was no 
other way to run a safe sliip. 

We despised liim for those traits of person and humour 
which the man could no more disclaim than Williamson 
could his cowardice. Those icy blue baleful eyes, that thin 
sharp upturned nose, that short stubby body of liis were 
unlovely enough, and cause enough for derision even among 
a crew as ugly and hardened and unlovely as our own. And 
we hated Ihm because tliat was our only defence against liis 
deep dislike of us. 

He had but one companion among the sliip’s company, 
and that was John Ledyard, the colonial from New England, 
who had come aboard us as a corporal in Lieutenant Moles- 
worth Phillips’s guard of marines. Their companionship (we 
could not imagine it anytliing as warm as friendship) took a 
form that was not calculated to create greater affection for 
either of them among the rest of us. They read aloud to each 
other from the Bible and from religious works of fine print 
and dull content, and they engaged in long and subtle dis¬ 
courses upon their enthusiasms in theology. Other than the 
intrusion their voices made upon our hearing, in the 
crowded quarters amidsliips, they had little effect upon us 
and they made no move to extend their interests or their 
company to the rest of us. For tliis concession to our godless¬ 
ness we were grateful, and we ignored them as best we could 
or made our own misubtic jokes about them, the wHle we 
thought them somewhat mad. 

It came as a double shock to all of us, then, to hear the 
voice of Bligh raised in anger against the natives, and the 
sound of the lash as it curled about their exposed flesh. Flere 
was a new aspect of Bligh, a turn to violence we had not 
thought him capable of. 

His voice rose to the edge of cracking as he laid about 
him. *Get out! Get out! You swineF 

The Captain whirled in liis place, in an instant rage. He 
rushed to the rail above the inaindeck, shouting as lie went. 

Mr Bligh! Mister Bligh! What are you doing?' He liimself 
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had become so maddened I thought he would break the rail 
as he pounded on it with his fists, in unison with his words. 
Wlhte of face, trembling from head to foot, he shouted his 
question down at Bligli between Ups that were barely- 
parted. 

After a weighted silence, during which not a person 
moved, not even a wave lapped against our hull, Bligh 
answered slowly, painfully, as if he too were fighting to 
control liimself, his breath, his voice. 'Clearing ... the 
ship . .. of heathen, sir . . 

‘Mr Bligh! There arc other - and better - ways to clear 
a ship o£ natives The Captaiiis fury hurled the correction 
down upon Bligh as if it were a thunderbolt. 

‘They recognize no other persuasion, sir,* Bligh did not 
yield, and I could imagiire liim, standing there beyond the 
rail where we could not see him, his feet apart, his shoulders 
hunched, bulkily confronting the Captain in his rebeUion. 

‘Then leave them to me!* the Captain snarled. ‘Bos n! 
Send those Indians to the quarterdeck!* 

The Bos’n’s voice revealed his surprise, ‘To the quarter¬ 
deck, sir?* 

‘Aye, to the quarterdeck!’ For an instant I thought Ewin 
too was going to suffer for Bhgh’s affront, but the Captain’s 
voice softened. ‘We’h ease them overboard from here.’ 

‘Aye, aye, sir!’ We could hear Ewin’s voice change its 
tone as, concrLiatingly, he turned to the Indians. ‘*Ere ye go, 
now. Up ye go! Up wi’ ye, up, up! That’s the wye, up ye 
go!’ He sounded like a dockside gaffer herding a clutch of 
infants, so eager was he to turn the Captain’s wrath. 

The Indians came upon us with a rush, clambering swiftly 
over the rail and stumbhiig up the companionways in their 
fright of Bligh’s wliip and their relief at escaping from his 
reach. They assembled before the Captain, a wretched 
group, some of them half cringuig in obeisance, all of them 
terrified at this sudden change in the holiday mood they had 
been enjoying until now and uncertain of the next turn in 
the behaviour of the wlnte strangers. Fear made them ugly, 
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and I noted witli disgust at my own fickleness, that in an 
instant Bligh had stripped them of their charm. I saw then 
how naked they were, the men in their narrow loincloths, 
the women in their brief skirts reaching from the waist to 
the knees. How barbaric were their tattoos, how unflattering 
was the cut of their hair. Worst of all, I saw how dull and 
animal-hke was the look in their frightened eyes. Did my 
Puana look like that? I asked, unwilling to acknowledge to 
myself that indeed she must, could I but see her by day. 

Unliappy, bewildered, they shuffled into a tight knot 
before the Captain, drawing together for the comfort that 
our stern faces did not give them. They were about a dozen, 
of men and women mixed, only a fraction of the number 
who had been aboard ship before Bligh had begun his purge. 
The rest, it was easy to see, had made their escape by jump¬ 
ing overboard when the commotion first began. 

The Captain brought swift end to their fears. His anger 
held in check, he reached into Ihs pocket and placated each 
of them in turn by offering each a glass bead. ‘Here, here, 
take dais.’ He spoke soothingly, a smile forced upon his face. 
‘Aroha. Aroha.’ As he made his presentation he took each 
native by the shoulder and gently turned him toward the 
port rah, in gesture of release. Tire Iiadians were quick to 
understand both the riclmcss of the gift and the offer of their 
freedom, and broke out in smiles and exclamations ofdeHght 
that restored to them much of their attractiveness. (I found 
myself smiling with pleasure at the change.) The white 
teeth flashed, the eyes sparkled, they were as happy as 
children, and their simple world was thus simply set aright 
again. One by one each took his prize, and popping it into 
Iris mouth or tucking it away in an ear, dashed for the rail 
and over the side, disdaining the convenience of the ladder. 

Wlhle the Captain was distributing his largesse. King and 
Gore, stih keeping their semblance of attention, exchanged 
their comments in a low voice. 'Christ in the temple,* 
muttered King. ‘That fanatic Bligh. He’s frightened them 
already. John s cool answer surprised me by its relevancy. 
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'Aye, the sight of naked flesh is more than he can bear/ Even 
as he explained for me why Bligh should be so brutal to the 
Indians, I saw why it was that Bligh had been so ill-behaved 
toward the Captain that morning: he was blaming the 
Captain for their presence on the ship, not only during the 
morning but also in the hcentious night before. 

Our attention was brought sharply back to the Captain 
when we heard him swear - an ominous indication of his 
anger, for ordinarily he avoided swearing. 'Damme! 
What’s tliis? - Mr Law. What do you make of this?’ 

He had seized the last of our impounded guests by his 
shoulder and swung him around into a better light. This was 
a handsome lad, of about my age I judged, with the broad 
shoulders and narrow hips and clean look of the swimmer, 
and the merry face of a youth who Hved for pleasure. His 
hair, cut short at the sides, was curled m a high roll at the 
middle of his head, in an effect resembling a crested helmet. 
On his cheeks and chin he wore the short curly beard that 
we had seen upon most of the young men among the 
iflanders. Tattooed on the muscles of his chest were the fish 
symbols of liis clan; and, on one naked thigh and leg, far 
from covered by his loincloth, a linear design of diamond¬ 
shaped figures pricked out in parallel rows. But it was not 
at Ins tattoos that we were directed to look. 

'Is tliis a venereal sore?’ The Captain pointed to a large 
reddish ulcer at one comer of the youth’s mouth which, 
until then, at my distance, I had not even noted, taking it for 
an extension of those full sensuous Hps. At the scrutiny the 
boy’s eyes darkened with wonder, his body tensed with 
renewed fright, but the Captain held him firm. 

Mr Law sidled forward to look at the sore. He peered at 
it in silence, carefully, slowly, until he made liis decision. 
'I camiot say that it is, sir. It does not look true,’ 

The Captain did not release his hold upon the youth. 
‘Have you seen any evidence of the venereal disease among 
the Indians of this island?’ 

'No, sir, I have not,’ answered Mr Law, and then began 
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immediately to qualify liis directness, as, I suppose, all men 
of medicine must. ‘Although, of course, I have seen but a 
few of diem, and those not closely. But my impression is 
that this is a healthy people, remarkably free from disease - ’ 

The Captain interrupted him. ‘And did you see evidence 
of the venereal distemper among the people of Maui who 
came aboard us?’ 

‘Yes, sir: it is my opinion. They bore more certain signs 
than this - ’ 

‘But tliis ulcer you can not ascribe to the same cause?’ 

‘No, sir - at least not yet. The disease is often slow of 
development.’ The Surgeon was enjoying his moment, and 
intent upon prolonging it, but the Captain cut liim short, 
impatient with liis verbosity. 

‘Then the Indians of tins island might still live free of it?’ 

‘Aye, sir.’ 

The Captain gave the youth his glass bead and released 
him. In an instant, swift as the flying fish which was liis 
totem, the boy had reached the rail and gone, diving over 
it in a long graceful arc that took him into die water far 
away from our side. I watched liim as he went, and, as I 
looked for his black head to come to the surface, I felt an 
unaccountable loss at liis departure, and a very familiar envy, 
‘I wish I might laiow lum better,’ I thought to myself, ‘I 
wish I might live as he does. . . .’ 

The Captain too had watched liim go. ‘He lives in 
reprieve,’ he said, ‘as, I fear, do all others of tins island,’ 

King ventured to voice our question. ‘In reprieve, sir?’ 

‘Aye,’ the Captain answered liim bitterly. ‘It appears that 
the venereal disease, that scourge of Hell, was left by our 
men at Kauai, when we visited diere a year ago.’ 

‘And from there has spread throughout the other islands 
of this group,’ furnished Mr Law. 

‘But are you sure of tliis, sir?’ asked Gore. 

‘There can be no doubt of it. The evil I meant to prevent, 
by all my regulations, got among them on Kauai as it has 
on every other island in tliis Southern Ocean wliich has been 
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touched by a European ship. And our sliips are not excep¬ 
tions, much as I had hoped they might be.’ 

'But tills is tragedy, if it is true,’ stated Mr Bayly, shaldng 
his head as if such tilings should not be allowed to happen. 

'The evidence is too plain, stamped into the yielding 
flesh,’ the Captain said. 

1 fear it all began that night we were kept ashore by the 
high seas off Waimea,’ said John, secldng here, as always, to 
establish facts to which he could tie Ihs reasoning. 

But King had a more likely explanation, one which was 
based upon very recent experience, I felt, as well as on more 
remote memories. Tf it had not already begun aboard slhp, 
below decks and above - just as opportunity offered, and as 
the men willed . . .’ His voice trailed off, lost hi impHcations 
that needed no words to picture them. 

The Captain did not gahisay him. 'You see, gentlemen, 
how good intention is circumvented by lusthig men.’ The 
scorn in his voice showed how disappomted he was in his 
men. 

A whole archipelago, sprawling across two hundred 
leagues of sea, discovered by us only a year before and so 
far known only to us among the ships of Europe, had been 
seeded with disease and death by the callousness of our 
sailors. It was an effect most difficult to accept and deserving 
of his anger, for that was indeed a frightful scourge we had 
let loose among them. 

With a smile of apology and a recourse to wit King tried 
to ease the Captain’s thoughts back into safer water. 'There’s 
no marvelling at lust, sir, or at love - and I’ll wager that in 
these passions, too, the Indians are no different from our 
Englishmen.’ 

But the Captain was not so easily diverted. 'Let us try to 
give them here as long a freedom from this malady as we 
can,’ he cried. He spoke with gradually increasing anger, hit 
at last by the enormity of liis crew’s betrayal of his faith m 
them. 'From Maui ’tis but a short distance to tliis island, and 
- if it mahitains the speed of its passage - ’twill not be long 
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before the contagion has spread to tliis. Their reprieve is 
short enough!’ 

Once more we came to an attitude of wary attention. 
*What would you have us do, sir?’ asked Jolm. 

‘Mr Gore. Repeat again among the crews - and among 
their officers - my strictest injunctions against the spreading 
of tliis distemper. Repeat again my insistence that every 
man aboard our ships must be examined by the Surgeons 
for evidence of the venereal disease and my decree that each 
one found to be harbouring tliis infection must be cured of 
it before he goes ashore.’ 

‘And if they do not submit, sir?’ Mr Law wanted to know. 

Tf any one of them, Icnowing that he is unclean, should 
wilfully lie with a woman of tliis island, he shall receive 
twenty lashes at the mast. 1 cannot, I know, abolish lust - hut 
I must do what I can to prevent the wilful and thoughtless 
spread of this terrible disease. Do I have your concurrence, 
Mr Law?’ 

‘Wholeheartedly, sir.’ 

Though past its peak, the Captain’s anger was still intense, 
and he had difficulty controlling his voice to something near 
its accustomed tone. ‘If we of tliis expedition arc remem¬ 
bered for notliing else, I hope we shall be honoured for our 
attempts to prevent - ’ 

The Bos’n’s entrance from the maindeck interrupted him 
in his vain hope of the future. ‘Sir.’ He saluted. ‘Captain 
Clerke’s alongside.’ 

‘Good, pipe him aboard.’ In silence he stood there for a 
moment, after the Bos’n had fled, breatliing deeply, seeking 
to compose himself after lus provocation, before he stepped 
to the side of the deck to watch the arrival of the small boat 
from the Discovery, The storm was over, and among us, 
relaxing now at liis return to calmness, King, softly but 
feelingly, put our relief into words. ‘Thank God! And just 
in time, too. I feared we were in for another season of liis 
rage. . . 

To the slirih sound of the Bos’n’s pipe, saluting his arrival 
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and accompanying his progress over the side, Captain 
Clerke came upon the quarterdeck, followed at a short 
distance by Ins Second Lieutenant, Mr Burney, and by 
Midsliipman George Vancouver. 

Captain Cook hurried forward to greet them cordially, 
forestalling widi a gesture any attempt on their part to 
tender Ihin official salute. 'Charles,’ he said, as he took 
Captain Gierke’s hand, 'welcome aboard. Isn’t this a memor¬ 
able day?’ Then, confronted with Gierke’s pale face, glisten¬ 
ing with sweat, his rapid breath after the exertion of liis 
arriving, he asked with concern: 'How do you feel, Charles? 
Any better since last we met?’ 

‘No,’ Captain Clerke answered him quietly. ‘No -* worse, 
if anything. The consumption is a disease well named: ’tis 
devouring me at a rapid rate. But today - ’ His eyes alight 
with interest, his sardonic humour flaring up, he looked 
about him with liis mocldng smile. ‘I haven’t wanted to live 
so much since I was blown from the mast of the Bellona/ 
Even the wliite death could not lessen his deUght in that new 
world around us. 

Captain Cook was pleased by this enthusiasm and touched 
by its valour. ‘I seem to have heard that appraisal from you 
before.’ He smiled. ‘But it docs not stale: as long as you can 
make it, I’ll know that your flag’s still up.. . .’ His voice fell 
away as he looked into his friend’s steady eyes, no longer 
mocking, but ruiafraid. Tenderly he took Clerke by the arm. 
‘Sit down, Charles. I shall be with you in a few minutes. 
Mr King, gentlemen. Please attend Captain Clerke.’ 

King leaped to serve, lus freckled genial face reflecting the 
liking he had for Captain Clerke, his smile trying to Hde the 
dismay he felt, with all of us, at the terrible (iange that had 
come over Clerke since last we’d seen him. A pleasure, sir. 
Have you had much excitement aboard the DiscoveryT 

Taking Gierke’s arm from Captain Cook, he helped him 
toward the seat built into the juncture of the rails at the 
stempost. As they walked slowly toward the stem the rest 
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of us gathered around to hear Gierke’s account of his ship’s 
arrival, wliile Captaui Cook stayed to greet his other guests. 

We had not seen Gierke smee before we’d left Alaska late 
in the fall of 1778 (although Captain Cook had been twice 
aboard the Discovery m the weeks of our coasting around 
Hawaii), and we were shocked to see the change in him the 
months had wrought. Always a happy-go-lucky fellow, he 
showed still the traces of the good looks and the dashing air 
that had made him the hero of dozens of rakish escapades 
from London to Taliiti and back again, and one of the most 
popular officers in the Navy. But he was little more than a 
walking will now, for the flesh had all but wasted away from 
his bones, and these protruded in ghostly detail through the 
pale translucent skin that held them in place. His uniform, 
once so trim upon the healtliy body, now hung loose about 
its bony ruin. The expression on his gaiuit face, with its 
white hps and great prow of a nose, gave us no hint that he 
was ill, but liis slow walk and quickened breath revealed 
what no words were needed to say. The poor wreck of a 
man aroused our pity and our admiration, as wc clustered 
around Ihm to give him the unspoken comfort of our 
attentiveness. It was difEcult for us to behevc that he had 
been in full health at the start of our expedition dvee years 
before; but the thought was quick among us that here was a 
man who was soon to die. 

But now he talked gaily with us, as if he did not know 
the touch of iUness and he were many years away from 
death. ‘Excitement,’ he laughed. ‘Too much of it - and too 
many visitors.’ Having readied the stemseat, he eased lum- 
self slowly into it, breathless and wan. King on the one side, 
Gore on the other, helped him settle himself there. ‘The sliip 
listed so much I feared we were going to overturn.’ He 
looked up at us, standing close around him, and smiled, not 
at the story he was relating to us, but m tlianks for our un¬ 
spoken sympathy. ‘Happily a friendly cliief came to our 
rescue, and ordered most of his people overboard. ’Twas a 
marvel to see them jump at his word.’ 
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‘Wc have Bligh for watchdog aboard tliis sliip/ growled 
King, aping with liis magical abiUty the scowl and the 
curled lip and the posture of our Master. 'Yesf sighed 
Clerke, ‘and I can’t say that I envy you him. . . However 
unkind an answer it was to King’s wicked dumb-show, it 
revealed at once how discerning Clerke was and how under¬ 
standing of our feelings, and we felt happy as tavern gossips 
as we recounted the story of BHgh’s clearing of the decks. 

Wliile we spoke with Clerke, Captain Cook had addressed 
himself to his other visitors, who stood awaiting Ins atten¬ 
tion. ‘Mr Burney. How do you do? Tins is a day to tell your 
father about, in that endless letter of yours you call your 
journal. . . 

He did not quite know what to make of the glittering 
Burney, as Burney himself was well aware, to his private 
amusement; and the Captain always felt somewhat uneasy 
in the presence of the effete young man. Inordinately elegant 
and enormously bored, Burney was distinguished by his 
passions for whist and handsome young men. For neither of 
these interests was he censured (as I have said, ours was a 
reasonable age); but to have all of these alien elements co¬ 
mingled in one person was a little too much for Captain 
Cook to cope with, and he, undismayed by hazard and 
hardslrip, was routed by the sophisticated Burney. His mind 
faltered, his tongue stuck on platitudes, and he was happiest 
when Burney was kept aboard the Discovery. 

All this Burney well understood, wliich was exactly why, 
in liis young arrogance, he came as often as he could to visit 
the Resolution. FIc was not maUgn in liis action. I think he 
did it out of boredom, to enjoy the spectacle of a great man 
made speechless by his bashfulness in the presence of a 
solitary representative of that beau monde into which the 
Captain ventured no more than he had to. He had been 
reluctant to take the youtliful Burney with him on his 
second expedition, preferring a man more suited to the sea 
than was this dandy; but to everyone’s surprise, Burney 
had made a good seaman, for he could stir himself when he 
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had to, and the Captain made no objection, when his third 
expedition was being formed, to Burney’s commissioning. 
But he had been careful to assign him as Second Lieutenant 
to tlie Discovery, knowing that Burney would be much 
easier company for Captain Clerke than for himself. And 
he was right, for Burney proved a most charming, most 
considerate companion and physician to the ailing Clerke, 
In the long months at sea they had many a game of whist 
together, many a reminiscence about remote London and 
the people they both knew well; and it is probable that 
Burney’s attentiveness and care helped as much as the sea 
air to keep the Hfe of Captain Clerke from flickering out 
sooner than it did. 

Now on his arrival on our quarterdeck, Burney assumed 
his most elegant air, more to tease the Captain than out of 
habit, for ahnost three years at sea had given him little cause 
to use the affectations of liis society. ‘Aye, sir,’ he drawled, 
showing his small teeth in an actor’s smile. ‘Tliis is gossip of 
the sort that will please him. .. Impeccable in his dress, lois 
uniform cut to show every part of his lithe little body to its 
best advantage, he needed only liis walking-staff to be the 
image of himself promenading in the Rotunda of Ranelagh 
Gardens or among the green arbours of Vauxhall. 

Quietly, helplessly, the Captain shook liis limp hand and 
passed liim on to our group at the stern. I doubt if the 
Captain ever guessed how he had been most subtly ribbed, 
and how exclusively for him Burney assumed die role of 
fop, for when he joined us Burney was manly enough, and 
ordy the twinkle in his eye showed how much he had 
enjoyed his perverse little comedy. 

With relief the Captain turned to Vancouver. Here was 
a youth of a different sort, I could almost hear him say to 
liimself, so different was the lift to liis shoiJders, so warm 
the smile that lighted his face. Taking Vancouver’s hand in 
both his own, he said something that I could not hear but 
which by its effect upon Vancouver must have been most 
genial. 
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Feeling uncomfortable in the presence of so many officers, 
and knowing that both Vancouver and I would be more at 
ease on the quarterdeck with each other for company, I left 
the group around the stenipost and walked quicldy toward 
Captain Cook and Vancouver, ready to take George in tow 
when the Captain released him. 

'Good/ I heard the Captain say as I came up to them. 'See 
it all, and remember it all, too - for tliis is an experience that 
will not happen much oftener to any man. There are few 
places left now, in our world, to discover - and of those few 
I doubt that any could offer a more exciting landfall than 
tliis.’ He waved his hand in the direction of the crowded bay 
and the waiting island. 

1 am grateful to you, sir, for letting me sign up with you 
for tills second time: dais voyage is more eventful than the 
last.* 

'Aye,* the Captain griimed. 'The green islands we have 
seen on tins voyage have more attraction than did those ice¬ 
bergs and foggy seas we haunted on our last. And far more 
worthy of our attention, too, these Sandwich Islands in 
particular/ 

As I waited for Vancouver, Ewin came hurriedly up the 
companionway, his heavy tread announcing liis approach 
even before we could see him. 'Captain, sir/ he called, 
saluting as he stopped before the Captain, waiting for his 
message. *A fleet of Indians is making for our side, sir. Some 
of them be dressed in a fasliion of importance!’ His tliick 
Essex accent was almost unintelligible, he was so excited. 
His eyes were as wide and as bright as the buttons on his 
jacket. 

‘Good,’ the Captain nodded. 'Perhaps it brings the chief 
personage of dais district. ’Tis time we heard from him/ 
Stepping to the rail he looked out over die bay. 'Greet them 
aboard with civility and honours,’ lie called over his shoulder 
to Ewin, standing by his side. 'From their retinue it would 
seem these are persons of considerable rank - ’ 

The impact of the scene before him exerted its effect. 
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‘Gentlemen,’ he called excitedly, turning to the company on 
the quarterdeck. ‘You must see tliis! Here is a spectacle that 
would send London crowding into its streets - ’ 

At liis summons we hurried to the rail - and found spread 
before us a pageant of beauty that left us speeclilcss with its 
splendour. 



Chapter 4 -h- 

A VISIT OF CHIEFS 


A pproaching us was a procession of double canoes, 
Lcoming towards our sliips in great state. Swiftly across 
tbe waters of the bay they came, their great sails bellying 
above them, their paddles flashing in the sun, their twin hulls 
low in the water, parting the sea as if it were Uquid jade. 
Gorgeous agamst the green shore from wliich they had set 
out, the canoes and their passengers appeared in a blaze of 
barbaric colour. 

Except for them the bay was empty. Unknown to us, 
wliile aboard our ships we had wididrawn our attention 
from the Indians, our thousands of welcomers had dis¬ 
appeared from the water, receding at some great signal to 
the shore where now we could see them packed in their 
brown masses watching the same pageantry as we. They 
Hned the deep recess of the bay on either side, from its sea¬ 
ward points to the curve at its head. Above them, on our 
left, the black chff of Kealakekua soared abruptly to its 
startling height; beyond them on our right a desolate rocky 
plain faded away into the sea haze along the coast; and from 
the head of the bay the green footliiUs, merging with the 
ascending buttress of Kealakekua, rose steeply into the vast 
bulk of a topless mountain, its summit lost among clouds of 
mist. 

The canoes were distant about half a furlong when first 
we saw them. Grandly they swept towards us in a magni¬ 
ficent exhibition of pagan beauty, and they were close upon 
us before we found our tongues. Speech was inadequate to 
the occasion, and our fascinated minds could summon Httle 
more than xinthinkiiig exclamations with wliich to sound 
our praise. ‘Beautiful,’ murmured Vancouver at my side, 
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and I could only nod weakly in agreement. 'Egad!' ex¬ 
claimed King, stopped wordless for once, and Captain 
Clerke could say no more than 'Sink me! Sink me!’ over 
and over again, not knowing what he said. Mr Webber had 
long since pulled out his notebook and frantically set to 
sketching the details of the scene. 

The canoes drew abreast of us but did not stop. Proudly, 
as if wisliing to let us see what tliey could do in return for 
the show we had given them, the flotilla swept past our ships. 
Not more than thirty paces from us they went by, close 
enough for us to hear the swirl of water round their paddles, 
close enough for us to see the straining muscles in the arms 
of the rowers and the sweat glcamiiag down their naked 
backs. 

All about them, and drifting across the water to us, 
coming from a source we could not fix, was a weird wailing 
music, eerie in its disembodiment, like the keening of lost 
souls. At times sung by a single voice, at others by a chorus, 
the primitive soimds gave an hiescapahle sense of ritual to 
the ceremonial progress. 

In the lead, standing upon the platform joining the two 
great liuUs of die double canoe, were tliirty men of ranlc, 
some of whom were dressed m the most magnificent 
feathered cloaks we had ever seen. In the shadow of the tri¬ 
angular sail, made of a mat woven from the long leaves of 
the pandanus tree, they were ranged behind a frail old man 
who stood a Httlc apart from their group, supported on 
either side by a tab younger man. Their heavy cloaks hmig 
fuU around these three, from shoulder to heel, and their 
crested helmets reared liigh above their heads in an effect 
most noble. So must proud Priam have looked at Ihnm, 
attended by his sons; and as the wondering Greeks must 
have stared from their ships, so did wc. 

Their retinue, of less distinguished rank than their own, 
wore feathered helmets similar to theirs, and feathered capes 
of varied design and colour wliich were very short, reachnig 
from their shoulders only to the middle of tlic back. Some 
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of these lesser cliiefs carried small feathered wands, held in 
the bend of die arm. Most of the men were old, their beards 
already streaked with grey, but among them stood a few 
young cliieftains, of an age close to that of the two who 
supported the frail cider chief 

Bcliind the resplendent three knelt two retainers, each 
bearing aloft above them on a long pole, obviously as 
insignia of their rank, a huge device in the form of a cyHiider 
more sparsely covered with feathers than were their rich 
cloaks. Where the cloaks and helmets were made of myriads 
of small golden yellow feathers, with crescent designs and 
wide borders worked in small red or green feathers, the 
plumage of the standards was made of longer white feathers 
set off with designs in yellow and black, hi the brilliant sun- 
Hght the feathers of the cloaks glowed and shimmered like 
polished gold rimmed in fire; and it hurt the eyes to look 
upon them, more precious in their unbelievable costliness 
than any object ever faslhoned from common gold. 

Without a sign of recognition from its passengers, tlie 
first canoe sped by, and the second moved into its place. If 
the first was laden with magnificence, the second bore a 
freight of hideousness. These were the Indians’ gods, idols 
of gigantic size, raised, like their standards, upon long poles 
and towering above the -oepupants of the canoe. Where 
the chiefs^ standards had been fasliioned of feathers into 
accoutrements of beauty, these images were made of 
diverse materials according to priestly prescriptions of most 
baleful intent. Some were of carven wood, others were of 
wickerwork covered with small feathers in the manner of 
their chieftains’ cloaks. Some were gods made visible in the 
distorted image of their makers; others were near shapeless 
things of sticks and rags and leaves. They were all monstrous, 
all horrible, so debasing in their preachment of violence that 
the oifended mind wondered how a people winch could 
make articles as beautiful as the feather cloaks could also 
create gods as dreadful as these. 

Their great eyes, made of the nacreous shells of oysters 
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with a black nut fixed in the centre, glared hatred at us as 
they went by; and their greedy gaping mouths, set with 
double rows of the fangs of dogs, looked as if they hungered 
for the taste of our blood. It was difficult for me to beHeve, 
so evil was their aspect, that they were nothing but idols; 
and I could scarce keep from endowmg them with life, and 
conceiving of them as beings who made their home in that 
strange island. For the first time a doubt came into my mind 
that perhaps all was not just pleasure and play m that Eden 
of our discovery. 

Standing among their forest of gods, and dwarfed by 
them, were the priests, clad in robes of white. And there was 
reveded the source of that uneartlily music. As they were 
carried along, the priests sang their hymns with great 
solemnity, permittmg no break in their high-pitched ulula- 
tion; and their rowers dipped their paddles in a cadence to 
match their plangorous round. Shuddering, I thought of 
Charon’s boat on the river of death, and I wondered if 
Charon sang like that. . . . 

We were glad to see them go, and delighted by the burden 
of the following canoes. There were cargoes more agreeable 
to our tastes. Among the rowers, and on the platforms 
between the canoes, were heaps of yams and taro, of bananas 
and coconuts, bmidlcs of green taro leaves tied with strips of 
bark, and mounds of trussed pigs and dogs, patient in their 
immobdity. If we hadn’t known our manners, and if we 
hadn’t been so awed by die spectacle we had just observed, 
we might have set up a rousing cheer at sight of all that 
needed food. But we kept our polite silence, even among the 
crew, if only because we weren’t quite sure whether or not 
it was intended for us; and we hurried to exchange sides of 
the ship to see die procession pass along our other beam. 

It was just as impressive on its return sweep. As wc waited 
for it to give some sign of its destination, we talked excitedly 
about the likelihood of a visit. 

‘I wonder who that fragile elder is?’ asked King. 
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‘And who is that scowling giant to starboard of him?’ 
wondered Gore. 

But Burney won the day, I thought, for pertinence. ‘Say, 
rather,’ he drawled, ‘who is that handsome youth at his other 
hand?’ 

‘This is a delegation of note,’ exclaimed Captain Clerke, 
his gaunt face alight with excitement. 

‘Aye, and let us be ready for it - if they come aboard,’ 
cried Captain Cook. 

‘What can we do to help you, sir?’ asked Jolm Gore. 

‘Let us give them every honour, save that of musketry. 
That might frighten them - but they deserve all else.’ 

‘I shall give the instructions, sir,’ said John. 

‘Good. We want no mishaps of Bligh’s kind. I know I 
can leave matters safely in your hands, Jolm,’ 

Witli this approbation John rushed for the maindeck to 
give his orders to the petty officers and the crew. 

The Captain looked about him, as if he had misplaced 
something. ‘We need an interpreter,’ he announced. 
‘Where’s Mr Forrest?’ 

‘Here, sir,’ I spoke up, louder than I needed, from my 
place at the rail. This was my moment, die moment for 
which I had been ordered to the quarterdeck. I stepped 
forward with my smartest salute. 

From Ins great height the Captain grinned down at me. 
I could see the miscliief lurking in his eyes as, pretending to 
a gravity he did not feel, he queried me. ‘Mr Forrest, you 
have had the opportunity, I make no doubt, to speak with 
these people as we have cruised along their shores?’ 

‘Aye, sir,’ I said, not knowing what else to say. Of course 
I had spoken with the natives, as he well knew. I took every 
chance I could to speak with the Indians in this Southern Sea, 
wanting as I did to be as they were, and - some wonderful 
day - to hve among them. 

Everyone aboard ship knew what my wish was, and teased 
me on it, for I was the kind of lad who teased well. King, 
especially, used to wake me from my dreams of tropical bHss 
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with his loud good-natured banter. 'Jolmny!’ he would 
bawl, ‘keep your green eyes oflF of that! That’s not for you!’ 
^That’ could mean anytliing from a whole broad island, as 
green as my envying gaze, down to a native’s fisliliook of 
bone which I might be examining with admiration for the 
elegance ofits fabrication. But sometimes he would contrive 
to discomfort me before everyone within sound of us when 
‘that’ happened to be an Indian maid of particularly pleasing 
aspect (or, by way of variation on the theme, a crone of 
incredibly revolting appearance), whether I had looked at 
her or no. At times like those it was all I could do to keep 
the blaze of my blusliing from matching the colour of my 
hair, for I was still young enough to be self-conscious in 
matters of the sort that King jested about so openly, and still 
unsure enough to want to indulge in them in secret, or in the 
dark of night. 

‘And do you imderstand them?’ the Captain went on. ‘Do 
they speak the language of the people of Kauai and of Maui, 
or is theirs a new and different tongue?’ 

‘No, sir,’ I replied. Now I could see where he was point¬ 
ing. ‘’Tis mudi the same as that spoken in the leeward isles, 
sir, and in Taliiti.’ 

He nodded. My answer was just as he had expected. ‘The 
widespread Polynesian tongue,’ he exclaimed, admiration 
in liis voice. ‘They outdo us in seamansliip, these Indians. 
They have made this vast sea their own, with nothing more 
than canoes for their journeying. A most wonderful race, 
Mr Forrest - are they not?’ 

Was he teasing me? Or was he teacliiirg me? I could not 
be sure, and warily I held my peace. He was getting very 
close to the edge of an episode most delicately balanced in 
my young history. 

‘But no matter,’ he went on easily. ‘It will help us now in 
our converse with this people. Most of us who, like you, 
have gained some acquaintance with their speech from our 
meetings with their cousins in this sea will have another 
chance to strain our ears and exercise our vowels. ’Twill not 
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be easy, but at least Twill be better than deafest ignorance.’ 

I was beginning to breathe easier, on the point of enjoying 
my private talk with liim, when the blow I dreaded fell. 

‘But stand by, Mr Forrest, in the event that weTl have 
need for your greater talents gained at Ulictea..Smilingly, 
unaware that he was tormenting me, he brought his order 
to an end, but no kindness could spare me the wave of shame 
that spread through me at his remiirder of my Great Offence. 

Sheepishly I mumbled, ‘Aye, sir . . and hoped he would 
end it there. But he did not, he could not. Once more, as he 
had done at our every stopping place in the tropic isles since 
we’d left Ulietea, he gave me my lesson. 

‘Remember, Mr Forrest. Do not let your fondness for the 
native life lead you into the bush here as it did in Ulietea, 
An Englishman’s place is on England’s ships - and not in 
some native haystack.’ 

T shall not forget, sir,’ I answered him, abashed. How 
could I say more, how could I assure him that not since I 
had been brought back to the sliip at Ulietea, a captive 
trussed like an Indian’s pig, had I even wanted to desert him 
and his company? How could I explain to him that that 
foolish flight into the bush had been a romantic youth’s first 
unthinking response to the licence and beauty of Polynesia 
after the cold dreariness of the Antipodes? How could I tell 
him that I had regretted the misadventure almost as soon 
as it was begun, and that I’d kept to it only out of an 
adolescent’s bravado and out of loyalty to my fellow 
fugitive, Jolin Harrison of the marines? 

’Tis always a mistake of youth, diat tliinks it cannot speak 
out in franlaiess to its elders. I kept my sHence then, as before, 
not so much out of fear of liis power as out of fear that I 
should not be understood. Such a fool I was, for I know now 
that he understood me very well. How else to explain his 
mercy that day we were brought down from the mountains 
to the ship in harbour at Ulietea, and thrust into his cabin 
for Ihm to judge? 

He had not been angry, he had not stormed or scolded or 
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punished us with the Ccat, or locked us in the brig, or even 
put us on short rations. He had merely looked at us, long 
and thoughtfully, and then, after a forceful silence, had 
begun to talk to us. Not a word did he say about our 
desertion. He spoke to us, instead, about England, and 
England’s ships, and England’s need for a Navy and for 
officers upon whom she could rely for her safeguarding; and 
long before he had finished with us he had not only shown 
us our error but had won two fervent converts to England 
and one most devoted servant to liimself. Since that day I 
had been his liegeman, for on that day I had found a hero; 
and since that time I had done all that I could to assure him 
that he was safe in Iris trust in me. But I could never bring 
myself to speak to him of my change of heart, of my loyalty 
to him and to our England. If these are matters not openly 
spoken of among men, how then could they be broached 
by a boy to his Captain? 

On that day in Kealakekua, as on that wretched day in 
Ulietea, I could only feel the part of the small boy caught, 
and not of the youth being shaped to the model of a man. 
And so, once more, I was tongue-tied and silent, and once 
more the moment of declaration passed. 

Watman , Cook’s ancient body-servant, eased me out of 
my distress. He came limping up to us, the Captain’s hanger 
and parade sword in his hands, his half-paralysed face doing 
its pitiful best to smile. ‘Ye’U be needing these, sir, for 
this formaUty,’ he said thickly. The stroke that had left him 
half dead a year ago, and only half a man since, had not 
diminished by a fraction his thought for the Captain. 

‘Thank you, Watman. You take good care of me.’ 

Watman held the hanger in such a manner that Captain 
Cook could back into it and grasp its ends to fasten around 
his waist. When the Captain had finished the buckling and 
Watman had pulled straight the blue coat beneath tlie belt, 
the old man turned to go back to the maindeck. 

‘Oh, Watman,’ the Captain called. Watman halted in liis 
shufSing, and half turned in his place. ‘Stay with us here, old 
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friend, to sec this pageantry. Your years of service give you 
better right to the quarterdeck than any of this company. 
Go - stand with Mr Bayly there/ 

‘Why, thank ’ec, sir.' Watman's great eyes, in that sallow 
face with its loose lips, showed the mingling of surprise and 
proud pleasure at tliis considerateness of the Captain. But 
Watman was ever a man of dignity, and he said no more, 
directing liis steps now toward the group gathered round 
Captain Clerke near the rail. 

Captain Cook looked after him for a moment, his face 
calm, his eyes sombre, before he returned to me. ‘Poor 
Watman,’ I thought he was going to say, and I held myself 
ready to put the appropriate look of commiseration into my 
face. But he surprised me. ‘There goes a fortunate man, Mr 
Forrest. He is at peace/ 

I was unprepared for the remark, and my surprise must 
have shown in my face, for the Captain smiled down at me 
(that wonderful -^arming smile th^t was like ajbenison) and 
tapped me hghtly on tlie shoulder with his hand. It was an 
accolade, it was like a promise and a reward; it offered me, 
without his ever saying it, all the secrets of manliood and of 
wisdom; it was as if he said, ‘Some dayyou will understand,’ 
and meant for me to know that he was sure that I would. 
But it was only a touch of his brown hand, and there were 
no words spoken, nor were they needed. I was transfigured. 

‘Stand near me in tliis ceremony, if it comes,’ he said. ‘I 
may need your assistance.’ I hardly heard him, so bright was 
my spell. I saw only the smile, I felt die touch of the hand 
still. The words came to me from afar, and they did not 
convey their meaning to me until long after he had turned 
away to meet John Gore, coming back from the maindeck. 

‘Everything’s in readiness, sir/ reported John as he saluted. 

King broke out with a shout. ‘They’re heading for our 
side! They’re coming aboard us!’ Excitedly he turned 
between us and the procession in the bay. 

Beyond the rail we could hear the patter of the sailors’ 
running feet, the heavier tread of boots and the metallic 
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clatter of tlieir equipment as the marines moved into their 
formation at the ladder. The drummer boy rattled liis snare 
drum tentatively and softly, the Sergeant of the Guard gave 
his instruction in a low voice. The sliip was tense with 
anticipation. 

On the quarterdeck the Captaiir turned to Iris company, 
raising liis voice to gain their attention. ‘Gentlemen. Now 
let us receive our visitors in a style to match their own, in a 
style worthy of England.’ 

As if they were executing some stately dance, the officers 
and the scientists of liis company responded to the Captam’s 
exhortation. They left their places by the starboard raU, 
where they had been observing the circling Indians, and in 
an interweaving pattern of crossmg pathways and grave 
bowings and mutual hesitancies, sorted themselves out into 
ceremonial formation. Captain Gierke, as befitted liis rank, 
took up liis place near to Captain Cook, a pace to his left and 
to his rear. The Lieutenants ranged themselves in a row in 
back of the two Captains, Lieutenant Gore directly back of 
his Captain, Lieutenant King next to liim, then Lieutenant 
Burney, with Lieutenant "Williamsoii nearest the port rail. 
Behind them stood Mr Bayly, MrWebber, and Watman, 
all three of them vainly trying to look as military as were the 
officers. And I, not knowing where to go, in terror lest I 
be guilty of a breach of protocol and yet mindful of the 
instructions of my Captain, I dodged worriedly around the 
back of the aligned group, and at last took up my place to 
the left of Captain Clerke, between him and the port rail. 
Mr Vancouver, being a Midsliipman with no proper place 
on the quarterdeck, abandoned to Hs own devices (and 
feehng abandoned, too, he told me later), was all for scurry¬ 
ing offi to the maindeck and the station of the other Midsliip- 
men. He was about to do so when Captain Cook saw liis 
distress and waved liim into line with the civilians and Wat- 
man. Never have two Midsliipmen been so much favoured 
at royal ceremonials as were Vancouver and myself; never 
have two sliip mice, neither grown nor infant, caught ’twixt 
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forecastle and quarterdeck as we usually were, been so 
privileged as were we. 

Captain Cook, facing us from Ins position near tbe port 
companionway, looked us over with approval. He smiled, 
as if to tell us we made a brave show. Then he turned about 
and walked to the head of the companionway. ‘Ready, 
here,’ he called down to Mr BHgh. We heard Bhgh’s voice 
raised in brisk answer, as if there had been no suUenness, and 
no trouble from it, earUer that same morning. 

‘Quartermaster.’ The Captain raised his voice. ‘Bring our 
chest of gifts. Bos n. Uiifurl our standard to Hawaii’s 
welcoming breeze.’ 

The scuffling of feet, the sound of hauling and heaving, 
the grunting of men lifting a bulky object presaged the 
arrival of the ‘Treasure Chest’, as we called it, from its place 
in the wardroom just below. The Quartermaster followed 
it up, saw to its placing next the helm, then knelt with his 
ring of keys beside it to open its heavy lock as the seamen 
scurried back to the maindeck. 

Captain Cook spoke ironically to Captain Clerke as he 
watched the Quartermaster at his task, ‘Our chest of gifts... 
our chest of costly gifts: the glass beads, the red feathers, the 
cheap knives, the faulty nails, the rustitig bits of coopers’ 
hoops, and - to borrow the words of my generous Lords of 
the Admiralty - “such other trinkets as we may have on 
board, that we may invite them to traffic . .The Captain 
was bitter when he concluded, there was more than the 
suspicion of a sneer on liis face. Never before had he per¬ 
mitted himself such open criticism of his superiors, and we 
were surprised at this display of very human, weakness in one 
who was usually in such complete control of liis feelings. 

At the time I was at a loss to account for this impatience, 
but King explained it away for me a few days later when we 
were discussing it. As usual, King was forthright and clari¬ 
fying. ‘’Tis his sense of fairness that’s outraged, sir. So’s mine, 
dammit! Sending us out with rotten canvas, faulty cordage, 
and inadequate suppHes of every kind to explore half a 
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world with. Aiid that damned cheat of a ‘‘Treasure Chest** 
to cozen our heathen friends with. Fancy, financing an 
expedition of this magnitude without spending any money 
at all, and the squandering of a handful of beads !* King was 
not meaning himself to be taken quite at liis word, of course, 
but I saw Ihs point immediately. 

The Bos’n*s Mate, Ihs bare feet soundless on the deck, sped 
past us to the sternpost. In a few seconds he had undone the 
covering of our standard, swathed there since early morihng, 
and now he freed it in all its great size. Flung out into the 
breeze, it floated there majestically for all to see, the Uihon 
Flag of Great Britain, the joined crosses, of Saint George and 
Saint Andrew in their jack upon the enormous banner of 
blue, displayed in those waters for the first time. The sight 
of it brought a thrill to every one of us, reminder as it was of 
home and country - a thrill, and a longing for home, too, 
that is never reconciled with adventuring. 

It was then that the Captain’s true nature emerged in liis 
peroration to us all. ‘Gentlemen.* I-Ic looked at us most 
earnestly. ‘Let us be truer embassies of our country and our 
King than are the baubles in tlois Treasure Chest.* 

As he finished speaking we saw, coming alongside our 
port rail, ghding into place against the massive backdrop of 
Kealakekua, the two gorgeous feather standards wliich were 
the insignia of the cliiefs. At the same instant the skirling of 
the Bos*n*s pipe sent out its shrill salute, the drummer boy 
began his stirring beat, and we heard the voice of Lieutenant 
Philhps ordering his marines to ‘Present - arms!* 

Our visitors had arrived. 



-H- Chapter ^ -h- 

HOMAGE TO LONO 


T o this nautical music the entry of the Hawaiians was 
timed, accompanied by warning cries from their High 
Priest. We heard Ihs weird wailing liigh above die clamour 
of our own salute long before wc could see liis aged head 
appear in the companionway. Its savage note sent a dull into 
our expectations, and we wondered what alien behaviour 
our guests would bring with them into the ship. 

For a long moment we stood alone upon the quarterdeck: 
a company of wandering Englishmen, travel-weary, home¬ 
sick, but interested still in new experiences and united in 
a confidence arising out of our pride in our accomplishments 
and a devotion to our Captain. We waited there in gallant 
array, our Captain at our head, representatives of one civiliz¬ 
ation about to be confronted by those of another. Then, in 
another instant, the painted tableau was shattered and we 
were no longer alone as, proud, too, but curious, awed, 
propitiating, the Flawaiians stepped upon the quarterdeck 
of the Resolution. 

First entered four priests, their capes of white paper-cloth 
worn over one shoulder, leaving the other bare, their white 
loincloths bright against the rich brown smoothness of their 
thighs and bellies. Each of them bore a wand before him. 
Two of the wands were tipped with tufts of dog's hair. To 
the others were bound small branches from a tree, the leaves 
of which were large and five-pointed, and of a most re¬ 
freshing light-green colour. 

After these priests, who took up their stations to either 
side of the deck, a pair on each side, came the two retainers 
bearing the kahihs, the lofty feather devices wliich were the 
marks of the chiefs. Slowly, most regally, their great heads 
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nodding as they were lifted up the companionway, the 
magnificent standards advanced, towering far above their 
sturdy bearers and ourselves, until splendid they stood, erect 
at last, in the middle of die quarterdeck. 

Then came the High Priest, an aged man, incredibly frail 
in appearance, and incredibly wrinkled, and covered over 
from head to foot with a scurf of peeling skin. Under the 
brush of liis tangled white hair his eyes, bright and red- 
riinmed, peered out at us like those of an alert bird of prey. 
From his mouth, a black circle in the midst of a dishevelled 
white beard, liis strange cries emerged, hovering in the air 
like the maenad music of the harpies. He was as Ihdcous to 
look upon as were the gods he served, and I was revolted 
by him and horrified at the very thought of liis toucliing 
me with those scaly hands. 

Slowly he walked into our midst, his hands upraised in 
the usual attitudes of priests, his wliite cloak of paper-clodi 
hanging awry upon liis thin body, liis voice unceasing in its 
invocations. Listen as I might, I could distinguish no words 
in that animal-like wailing, with its unpredictable crescendos 
and diminuendos, its falsetto triumphs and its almost 
whispered subsidences. Try as I might, I could find no 
sounds I could recognize as words I had heard before: as an 
interpreter I was useless. Fear of my failure to serve my 
Captain filled me with a nagging distress of which I was un¬ 
happily aware as I watched the rest of the ceremony unfold. 

Not ceasing liis wailing, the High Priest bowed low 
before Captain Cook. Then he turned to the companionway 
and bowed again and raised liis voice in a fresh frenzy of 
sound. 

At this signal the three High Chiefs made their stately 
entrance. The older man who was so apparently the para- 
momit chief came first, stepping slowly up the strange stair¬ 
way, walking almost unwillingly out upon die foreign deck. 
He was rather short in height, and somewhat plump in the 
belly, prosperous above its yellow loinclodi. His face was 
filled with awe and reverence, his eyes were wide with 
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unbelieving wonder as lie came, helmed and decked in his 
feathered grandeur, to stand beneath the totems of Iiis rank. 
Beliind him came the two younger chiefi who had sup¬ 
ported him in the canoe. 

The first was Gore’s scowling giant. Fierce, savage, un¬ 
frightened, he stalked across the deck and took up his station 
at his leader’s right hand, his heavy feathered cloak flowing 
back of his superb bronzed body as he came. The crest of 
his helmet must have stood seven feet above the deck and 
made liim seem even taller than he was. His eyes sullen with 
suspicion, his great lips sealed tight, he kept arrogant guard 
over his Cliief. 

After him came Burney’s handsome youth, and we could 
see at once how aptly Burney had named him. For here was 
one of the most handsome men we had ever seen in all our 
visits among the handsome Polynesian people. No stripling, 
he stood more than six feet tall, widi shoulders perfectly pro¬ 
portioned to his height, and the well-muscled chest and 
narrow waist and long legs of an athlete. Where Ihs com¬ 
panion guard scowled he smiled, and liis clear brown eyes 
looked out upon us with interest from under the closely-fit 
brow of liis feathered hchnet. His black hair peeped out 
from imder it in ringlets, and at the side of his aristocratic 
face it met the curling growth that formed his youthful 
beard. He was altogether beautiful to look upon, and we 
could not deny Burney the justice of his gasp of pleasure at 
closer sight of that brown Adonis. Coolly, gracefully, he 
stepped forward and took his place to the left of his leader. 

After him came several of the lesser chiefs, wearing their 
shorter cloaks, some of them bearing the small hand kahilis, 
much like feather dusters, made of multicoloured feathers 
in a variety of sizes and effects. These lesser cliiefs ranged 
themselves in a semicircle back of the pre-eminent three, 
filling up the space between them and the rail above the 
maindeck. The crowded quarterdeck, splendorous now in 
a glory it had never known before, could hold no more. 

The voice of the High Priest quavered to an end, and in 

E 
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the silence that followed, as my eyes draiak in the beauty of 
that panoplied assemblage before us, I heard, as an after¬ 
thought, as an echo lingering in my ears, liis concludmg 
words. ‘Aloha ia Lono, Aloha.’ Aloha - welcome to Lono. 
But what was Lono? Or, rather, who was Lono? 

Captaiia Cook must have heard the phrase too, noting that 
same word used in greeting and farewell throughout most of 
Polynesia, perhaps with variant sounds in different places, 
but always recognizably the same. 

‘Aroha,’ he said, in the style of the Tahitians, with a courtly 
sweep of his arm. ‘Welcome to tlois floating island - ’ 

The effect of his voice upon tliem startled us aU, and 
brought liim to a surprised halt. 

The Indians threw themselves down upon the deck, the 
lesser chiefs and lesser priests in most abject prostration, the 
High Clhefs and the High Priest in a crouching posture less 
abased but nonetheless subservient. The Old Cliief assumed 
the crouching position last, settling into it slowly and stiffly, 
as if it were a position new to him, never before faced with 
superior rank. Even the standard bearers fell to the deck, 
and as they descended to do their deference their great 
kahilis too dipped in homage to Captain Cook. 

For a profound moment there was silence upon the deck 
as the Hawahans crouched and lay there in their pool of 
feathered fire. The bright sun beat down upon the helmets 
and the cloaks and the kahilis, setting ablaze their yellows 
and reds and rich green and iridescent blacks rmtil the 
quarterdeck glowed with their radiance. 

The High Priest, his head bowed low at the feet of Captain 
Cook, spoke in an awed voice. The words came slowly, and 
I was able to hear them. ‘This is indeed Lono!’ 

Then spoke the Old Chief, resonantly, movingly. ‘Wel¬ 
come, O Father of my house. Welcome, O Ancestor of my 
people. The prophecy is fulfilled: Lono is returned to liis 
people.’ 

The High Priest took up the refiain. At first I could under- 
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stand his speech, slow-spoken and natural, but soon it rose 
in its liturgical wail and I lost both sound and meaning hi its 
song. ‘Returned is Lono. Returned in the time of the new 
year, when the seven stars of time are new-risen over the 
eastern sea . . .’At length |ie finished, pausing for breath, 
and once more the Old Cliief had his say. 

‘Rejoice in the land.’ 

‘Lono is here, Lono of the Rain, Lono of the Misty 
Cloud, Lono of the Seed and Fruit.’ The rest of the Hi gh 
Priest’s falsetto crying was lost to me. 

Captain Cook waited until he was finished, then, embar¬ 
rassed by their tribute but courteous as always, he stepped 
forward to the Old Chief Taking his arm, he raised him 
from die crouching position. ‘This is ceremony enough. I do 
not miderstand all that has been said - but to me obeisance 
of any sort is a posture that 01 befits a man. Arise, I say. Up! 
Up!’ 

slowly the Hawaiians understood his gestures, if not liis 
speech, and slowly they rose to their feet, some of them 
fearfully, others, like our scowling giant, with something 
bordering on relief. As they rose. Captain Cook took the 
opportunity to dismiss some of liis own discomfiture, 
what ceremony is this?' he asked over his shoulder at our 
company. ‘Tliis is something new in my experience -1 wish 
I understood it all.’ 

We did not relax our formal attitude by so much as a 
finger, but Captain Clerke managed to contrive an answer 
that conveyed his amusement at the predicament our shy 
Captain found himself in. ‘You seem to be a lotto .. ..’ 

‘What is a hno 7 A chief? What did they call a chief in 
Taliiti? An arii 7 Do you remember, Mr Forrest?’ 

‘Aye, sir, arii was their word for chief But a lono is some¬ 
thing new to me, sir.’ 

The Fligh Priest broke out in excited speech, talking 
rapidly with his companions. As best I could tell, he was 
much aroused by Captain Cook’s mention of the arii and 
of Tahiti (which he pronounced Kahiki). Whatever he said. 
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it had a positive cflEcct upon the Old Cliief, who raised liis 
right arm in a most kingly command. 

^Bring, then, the offerings to Lono. Bring forth the 
kinolau, the myriad forms of Lono/ He spoke in a deep un¬ 
hurried voice, in the tones of one accustomed to command, 
but in the tones, too, of one who blew the ritual value of 
speech and drama. He used the peculiar and poetic repetition 
of word and rhythm so dear to the Polynesian orator, which 
we liad heard in affecting variants in other islands to the 
south, and I found myself following loim with case as he 
gave his orders, even if I did not wholly understand their 
significance. As he spoke he gestured first with one graceful 
motion then with another, unliurried even in die acting that 
he brought to liis kingly part. 

‘Bring forth the hookupu, the sacred offerings to Lono. 
Bring forth the pig, sacred to Lono, the sweet potato, Lono’s 
gift to liis people. Bring the sacred kapa, the red-hued kapa, 
of Lono the akua, of Lono the god/ 

Of Lono the god. ‘They te greeting liim as a god /1 thought, 
shocked at first by the discovery. The realization was 
followed quickly by a weighing of the implications to their 
delusion. Tliis was an advantage we had not thought to 
possess over diem in our bargaining for harbourage and 
food. Feeling a flood of relief sweep through me over tliis 
assurance of our safety, I did not bother to tell the Captain 
of my discovery, being certain that he would soon make it 
for himself, from having met other gods in Tahiti. 

As the Old Chief finished liis address, two retainers, clad 
only in loincloths, came upon the deck, bearing a trussed 
pig slung from a carrying pole. They fell to their laiees 
when they were about six paces from Captain Cook and 
crawled forward to him, to lay the pig at his feet. ReUeved 
of their burden, they crawled backwards from his presence 
into the corner of the deck and the rail, where they waited 
imtil the next two servants had mounted the companionway 
with their burden. These brought sweet potatoes held in a 
net, and they too approached the Captain on their hands and 
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knees, and left him in the same way. Then came a crouching 
lesser priest bearing a folded length of the paper-cloth manu¬ 
factured by the Indians, but this cloth, unhke all others we 
had yet seen among them, was dyed a deep red colour. The 
priest carried the red kapa to the aged High Priest, who took 
it from liim with trembling hands. 

With dignity he turned to Captain Cook, with pathetic 
and sliiiiing faith in Ins eyes he stcpjped humbly before the 
Captain, and drew the red kapa over Iiis shoulders, arranging 
it hke a wide stole. Tliis done, he too fell upon liis hands and 
knees and crawled backwards away from the Captain. 

WMe the High Priest lay prostrate before him. Captain 
Cook turned to us and spoke. ‘This is an affecting ceremony: 
the like of it I have not seen before.’ 

‘It would seem they attach great import to you,’ answered 
Captain Clerke, almost without moving his Ups. 

‘No matter what they call us, their greeting makes it clear 
that we are welcomed - and that is the important fact to us/ 

‘I like the look of tliis pig, and of those yams,’ said Captain 
Clerke. ‘We must direct our efforts to gaining more.’ 

‘Aye, when dus formaUty is ended be sure to ask if they 
have some for barter.’ 

And so they talked of pigs and yams, while humbly the 
Indians waited to do their reverence to their god come 
home. 

The High Cliief stepped before Captain Cook. In silence 
he removed his feather helmet, with its high crest worked 
m the creamy feathers of the tropic bird, and put it into the 
hands of the Captain. ‘For Lono the Returned,’ he said, his 
eyes beseeching, his white hair, damp from the heat of the 
helmet, stiU showhig the places where it had rested. Then, 
with both hands he Ufted from his neck, over his bowed 
head, the sacred lei of braided human hair with its heavy 
pendant of whalebone. ‘For Lono, the Father of my House,’ 
he said proudly, as he placed the hezvy palaoa, the precious 
symbol of his rank and illustrious lineage, about the neck of 
Captain Cook. And last he removed ms feather cloak, that 
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creation of a thousand hands and a hundred years, that 
blazing emblem of Ins royalty, and placed it around Captain 
Cook, saying 'For Lono the god/ 

Standing there almost naked, bereft of Ins splendour, 
robbed of his patrimony by liis faith, that savage king taught 
us the meaning of magnanimity. 

Captain Cook was taken aback by tliis generosity. ‘But 
this is magnificent - tliis is too great a gift,’ he protested. 
‘No lono is worthy of such a gesture.’ He tried to give back 
the gifts, starting with the helmet, but the Cliief looked 
horrified at the offer and backed away, putting up his hands. 

‘For Lono,’ he insisted. 

Disturbed, the Captain frowned at his helplessness, put 
into a situation he had little liking for. The Treasure Chest 
held notliing that could match the Old Cliief’s gifts. But 
he soon saw a way out of it. ‘Then I cannot he outdone in 
generosity,’ he exclaimed. ‘I have Httle enough to give, but 
perhaps what I have to give will deck you in a glory as 
great as that you have shed on me/ He turned to us. 
‘Watman,’ he called. 

‘Aye, sir?’ Watman limped forward as fast as he 
could. 

‘Help me to make amends. Go to my cabin, please, and 
bring me my other dress sword with its hanger, and - what 
else do I have to give away? Oh, yes. My other linen sliirt. 
It has a few mended places in it, but, alas, ’tis all I have of 
my own.’ 

‘At once, sir.’ 

As Watman hurried oflf, die Captain spoke with Captain 
Clerke, ‘For this cloak, I suppose I should happily give the 
shirt off my back - but in truth ’tis in not much better a state 
than is my other one. And, in all frankness, I do not midress 
as well m pubhc as do these Indians. . . 

*Is this prudery I hear a sador admitting to?’jested Captain 
Clerke. 

‘No, Charles, not prudery - but envy perhaps, and per- 
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haps a bit of vanity. ,. . Look at their bodies. Splendid even 
in age, but, especially so in youth. Look at your bad- 
tempered fellow there.’ 

‘He permits himself to wear the ugHest face I have ever 
been presented with.’ 

‘But mark its features - they would not be ugly in some 
other circumstances - and admire him his body.’ 

‘I wonder who he is?’ mused Clerke, expressing the 
question uppermost in the minds of us all. 

‘Then let us learn from our chief visitor who they are who 
call on us here,’ said Captain Cook. He turned to the Old 
Chief and with the exaggerated gestures and preciseness of 
speech of a wanderer in a foreign land he tried to make him¬ 
self understood. Pointing to himself, he began. ‘I am Captain 
Cook - Cap-tain Cook . . .’ 

The Chief imitated his sounds as best he could. ‘Ka-pcne 
Ku-ke . . . Kapene Kuke.’ Apparently dissatisfied with their 
effect, he pointed a long fmger at the Captain and said, 
‘Lono.’ 

The Captain capitulated. ‘Lono.... All right, Lono I shall 
be if you insist upon it. And who - are - you?’ He directed 
his finger and liis question at the old man. 

‘Kalaniopuu - Alii Nui of Kona and Kau, Head of the 
House ofhe said proudly. 

The long name was enough for Captain Cook to worry 
over, ‘Ka-lani-o-puu . . . Kalaniopuu,’ he recited slowly, 
fixing it in his memory. ‘And this?’ He pointed to the 
scowhng giant. Heretofore his demeanour had been fierce 
enough, but now that he was being studied the young chief 
contorted his features even more wildly, whether out of 
resentment or out of some primitive trust in the power of 
ugliness wc could not tell. 

‘Kamehameha, son of Keoua, and brother’s son to 
me.’ 

‘Ka-me-ha-me-ha. . . . And this one?’ 

‘Kanina, CBef of Kailua, and beloved friend to me.’ 

‘A handsome fellow in any language,’ the Captain 
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avowed. ‘He would soon cause London to forget Omai/^ 
The Captain pointed to the land around the bay, swinging 
his arm to include most of it in lus question. ‘And tliis place 
is called?* 

‘Kealakekua.* 

Kealakekua. The Way of the God. The name, rolling 
softly off his tongue, did not somid ominous then. 

At this juncture Watman came hurrying back, bearmg 
the Captain’s gifts. ‘Here they arc, sir. I thought it best to 
fold the shirt.* He took up liis place by the Captain’s side, 
holding the apparel in readiness. 

‘And properly done. Thank you. Now let me present 
them to Kalaniopuu.’ Taking the sliirt from Watman, he 
faced the Old Chief. ‘See, Kalaniopuu, Lord of Kona and 
Kau: for a feather mantle a linen shirt, without lace, alas, 
but with a full tail still - and a proper fold.* 

He put the shirt upon Kalaniopuu, showing liim how to 
don the unfamihar garment. He made the presentation 
kindly, with no offence offered in his action, and the sarcasm 
apparent only in his words, which were said for our benefit, 
or perhaps his own, rather than for the Cliief’s. The effect 
of the robing, however, was immediately obvious to us all, 
for it made the aged Chief look ridiculous in our eyes, if not 
in the eyes of his followers. The contrast between lum, 
arrayed now in a white shirt reaching to liis laiees, and the 
memory of him as he was apparelled when first he stepped 
upon the quarterdeck, awesome in liis featliered splendour, 
was distressing. And the contrast between his generosity, 

^ Omai, as some residents of London may still recall, was that young 
man of the Society Islands who was brought to England from Tahiti 
by Captain Wallis on his return in 1768 from his voyage of discovery 
in the Pacific. After several years of social success in London, the vain 
and sought-after Omai became homesick for his native scene, and it was 
one of the minor purposes of Captain Cook on his third voyage to 
return the light-headed young man to the islands of his birth. Attrac¬ 
tive as he was, he could not be compared with the aristocratic and 
handsome Kanina. 
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shedding liis glory as freely as he had upon Captain Cook, 
and Britain’s parsimony, leaving our Captain with no other 
gifts for savage kings than those out of his own meagre sea 
chest - the contrast was most maddening. 

Standing there in liis bright plumage, Captain Cook was 
much aware of the inadequacies of his gift. ‘It lacks a litde 
in magnificence, I fear - but wMe it remains the only one 
in your realm, I hope it will robe its wearer in majesty... 

The ancient Chief seemed to be very much impressed 
with the sliirt, however, while liis attendants all but popped 
their eyes out at its snowy wliiteness, and its fullness, so 
different from the quahty and the cut of their own coarse 
paper-cloth. The Cliief fingered the fine weave of the hnen, 
appreciating immediately the difference to its fabrication. 

‘And for the warrior’s helmet,’ continued the Captain, 
talcing the sword and its hanger from Watman, ‘a parade 
sword, without edge and without reason. It will not cut sea 
spray, but perhaps for you it will hew a wide swath of 
audiority. Long may you flourish it!’ 

He placed the sword in Kalaniopuu’s hands, and showed 
him how to draw the shiny blade from its scabbard. The 
Cliief was immensely pleased with this gift, which put into 
his hand more metal than he had ever seen in one piece. 
Almost rapturously he stroked the length of glistening steel. 

‘Lono is good. Lono brings gifts never before possessed 
by men.’ 

From his side the High Priest put in his prelate’s approval. 
‘Good is Lono, good are the gifts of Lono: noble is his 
heart, splendid liis munificence.’ 

Disturbed as we were by the iuequahty in diis exchange 
of gifts, we could not help but smile at the ease with which 
the Indians were appeased, and we rejoiced at the Captain’s 
wisdom in having chosen exaedy the most impressive 
restitution. 

‘Kamehameha. Kanina.’ Haughtily the Chief spoke to his 
vassals. ‘Be the bearers of my gifts.’ 

Swifdy, unhesitatingly, before Kalaniopuu had even the 
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cliance to decide which man should bear wliich gift, Kame- 
hameha reached for the sword, seizing it in liis huge right 
hand. It was so obviously the motion of a man of power, 
co-ordinating thought with action, that wc were taken 
aback at that unconcealed display of puissance. Openly, un- 
caringly, the giant youth - his scowl now gone, his face 
quite good-lookiirg now that he no longer pretended to a 
brutish role - gloated over the sword, exploring it, testing it, 
realizing instantly its value as a weapon and as an instrument 
of authority. The slender blade glowed like a lightning bolt, 
Hke a burst of fire, like a ray broken off from the parental 
sun, like a living tiling, as Kamehameha stood there exulting 
in it, liis lord, liis fellows, the white visitors forgotten. He 
himself stood like the incarnation of some primeval hero, 
like some early Phosphorus clad in flame, his sceptre of fire 
blazing in triumph in his eager grasping hand. 

The significance of Kamchanieha’s action was not lost 
upon Kalaiiiopuu. Sadly he shook his head, the misdoubt of 
age in liis soft wise eyes. Then, fumbling with tlic unfaniiHar 
buttons that held his absurd robe of majesty about him, he 
removed the linen sliirt. Lovingly, as if it were liis most 
precious possession, he folded it and gave it into the keeping 
of Kanina. Slow Kanina was left with the shirt, but it was 
plain to see that he was the bearer of the old maii^s blessing 
as well. 

Wearily, as if he were suddenly tired of his long life’s 
struggling, but with dignity, aware that he must be High 
Chief until that long life’s unknown end, Kalaiiiopuu lifted 
his arm and turned its graceful hand toward the land, ‘Lono, 
the land awaits your coming. Enter into the land of your 
fathers and of your children. Waiting is the land for Lono.’ 

‘To shore? Why, tlien, let us go. I am eager to see tliis 
new land and the people in it.’ The Captain turned to us. 
‘Come, gentlemen. Let us venture forth into Hawaii to see 
what we can leani of it.’ 

In facing us he was reminded of the many-hued treasure 
he bore upon his shoulders. ‘ Watman, take this noble apparel 
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to my cabin, please. And store it there most carefully for 
me.’ 

As Watman stepped forward to receive the feather cloak, 
the helmet, the heavy lei of hair and bone, and, last of all, the 
length of sacred kapa, the High Priest raised his voice once 
more in warning. Tliis time, accustomed now to more of 
the sounds of Iris speech, I was ready to hear some of the 
words as he intoned them. ‘Make way for Lono. Make way 
for Lono come home. Lono comes. Make way for Lono, for 
Lono of the New Year.’ 

Extending Ihs arms, he moved off toward the companion- 
way and the maindeck, and the whole assemblage prepared 
to follow him. The priests with the taboo sticks and the 
green-leaved branches moved off next, preceding Kalan- 
iopuu, who walked with Captain Cook. Beliind tliem came 
the kahili bearers, raising their plumed standards above the 
ranking pair for all to see. Then the other members of both 
retinues fell in, in double line, paired according to rank. 
Captain Clerke stood with Kamehameha, who reared far 
above the sick man’s tired frame; and Mr Burney, by 
thoughtful consent of Gore and King, got his unspoken wisla 
to walk with the gentle-eyed Kanina. The rest of us brought 
up the rear as gracefully as we could. Vancouver and I 
coming last, of course, as Midsliipmen should. Only Wat¬ 
man remamed upon the quarterdeck, content in his service 
to the Captain, standing in his bla2e of fire, hke Moses’s 
burning bush in the land of Midian. 

As the group of Lidians who were placed between us and 
the rail above the maindeck moved away, I saw Bligh and 
Ledyard standing precariously beyond the rail, the toes of 
their shoes hooked under it, their hands cHnging to it in 
support of their position. It was a station that at any other 
time would have made them guilty of spying and even at 
that time laid them open to charges of misconduct. But on 
that day, when all rules were broken, their strange behaviour 
was taken to be evidence of their interest in the colourful 
ceremonies on the quarterdeck and they were not held in 
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suspicion by any of us who passed them by. Nor did they 
leap for cover when they were exposed. They stood there, 
dazed stdl, we thought, by all that splendour, and looking 
as if they did not have words to describe the scene they had 
just witnessed. 

We did not learn for many days that the expression on 
their faces we took for interest was that of scandal, and that 
their speechlcssness was but the pause for breath before they 
sped to hurtful talk. 



^ Chapter 6 

THE GOD ENTERS: 

MAN CANNOT ENTER IN 

W E were borne in on those fleet canoes, standing on 
their narrow platforms, balancing ourselves against 
the thrust of the paddlers and the unsteady lift of the sea by 
the press of the Indians’ bodies around us. The two Captains 
and their Lieutenants went with the highest chiefs in the lead 
canoe. The civilians, and Mr Law, and we two Midshipmen 
chose to ride in one of the lesser canoes that had brought us 
provender, rather than join the forbiddmg company of the 
priests and their gods in the second vessel. A few others of 
our crew ready to go ashore climbed into the remaining 
canoes, leaving but the barestnumber aboard the Resolution, 
with Lieutenant PhilHps and Williamson, to guard her in our 
absence. 

When we had got ourselves aboard, and the natives had 
found their places, die procession formed in the same order 
as before; and as we struck out for the shore, the priests took 
up their singing again. Perhaps it was more familiar now, 
or perhaps it was a different tune they sang; in any event, it 
seemed less mournful, less frightening, once we were on the 
water in its midst, and I soon forgot it in my eagerness to 
see the approacliing land. 

Both Vancouver and I were short lads, and we were 
somewhat discommoded by the taU stature and the broad 
shoulders of our Hawaiian hosts. So with the aggressiveness 
of curiosity and youth combined, we elbowed and pushed 
our way to the forefront of the platform, somewhat to tlie 
unease of Mr Bayly and Mr Law, as nervous about their 
safety as grandmothers, but with the grinning consent of the 
Indians in our padi. 
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From the front of our craft, each of us held in place by the 
tight grasp of a friendly savage well balanced on his bare 
feet, we saw the canoes before us, the kahilis and the idols 
and the feather capes bright against the rising mountain at 
the head of the bay. Soon we saw, too, the village of grass 
huts nestled among die grove of trees that filled the narrow 
strip of land between the flank of Kealakekua and the curve 
of the bay. Once we had accepted the assemblage of huts, 
looking exactly like haystacks, most incongruously arranged 
among coconut palms and other trees too foreign to an 
Enghsli hayfield even to be dreamed of, we had little trouble 
determining the nature of the temple that, as we drew 
nearer, began to resolve itself in the crowded land¬ 
scape. 

It stood to the right of the village, on a truncated pyramid 
of rock built to a level liigh above the top of the tallest grass 
hut. The rocky base was difficult to distinguish against the 
face of the low cliflF from which it sprang. Indeed, dais cliff 
seemed to continue mader the temple and to plunge into the 
sea on this side of it, in a contortion of slabs and jagged 
pimiacles wrought upon by the patient sea. But the structure 
built upon the flat-topped pyramid showed beyond doubt 
the nature of the place, A number of weather-beaten grass 
huts, the largest with its back to us, stood upon it. From 
among them rose the towerlike edifice of tall poles wliich 
was the place of oracles, as we had learned from our visits 
to similar temples on die island of Kauai. Enclosing the 
whole summit of this sacred pyramid was a laigh fence of 
wood, and set against tliis fence at irregular intervals on the 
sides of the temple overlooking the village and the sea, as if 
keepiiag jealous watch over the behaviour of their devotees, 
wete more of the Hdeous heathen idols. Their wide eyes 
stared, missing nothing that went on below; their great open 
mouths, grimacing maleficently, shouted silent warnings 
down upon the populace. Most of them were stiffly erect in 
their guardianship, but these were less frightening, I thought, 
dian those leaning ones wHch, leering and awry, seemed 
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almost living in their postures of surveillance over the people 
at their feet. 

But as we came in all those people, in their great number, had 
turned their backs upon their horrid temple and were engaged 
mstead in watching the arrival of our triumphant group. We 
could see them pointing and gesticulating at us in their excite¬ 
ment; and, as we drew closer to the encircHng shore, we could 
hear their shouts and their laughter and the rising of many 
a voice in a snatch of song to match the priests’ chanting. 

Then at last we were upon the beach. A powerful sweep 
of paddles, a lift from a gentle wave, and we were deposited 
upon the steep slope of the rocky shore. As our canoe 
grounded to its halt I saw that the lead canoe was already 
in place, held against its return into the surf by the straining 
bodies of its rowers, kneeling in the sand and in the shallow 
water. Vancouver and I were all for plunging gleefully 
ashore, to romp and roam at last on that welcome island, 
but some warning thought made us keep our places until 
we were bid to leave. 

’Twas well we did, else we should have breached the 
Indians’ maimers and proved most clumsy guests. For, as we 
should have known. Captain Cook was guest of honour that 
day, and we looked to him just in time to see the beginning 
of his reception. 

The High Priest was staggering through the wet sand 
from his canoe to that which carried the Cliiefs and the 
Captains. Following close after him trudged a lesser priest, 
bearing high above the sand a long pole from which fluttered 
a thin peimant of white kapa and a branch of that same 
green-leafed tree which we had seen carried aboard our ship. 
As the High Priest came before their great canoe, drawn up 
on the beach, he turned to the surrounding throngs of 
Indians. Throwing up his arms in command, he shouted in 
their tongue: ‘Make way for Lono! Lono comes! For Lono 
the prostrating kapu\’ Then he turned around to Captain 
Cook and, leading the way for his people, threw himself full 
length upon the stony sand. 
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With a great sigh, with a waveUke collapse as of the wind 
blowing across a wide field of ripened grain, the brown 
bodies fell down upon the ground and lay there. Shoulder 
to shoulder, flank to flanlc, they covered the beach before 
us; and, as we watched, the ripple widened its circle round 
both sides of the bay, and we saw the people dropping in 
obeisance until in the distance we could no longer distinguish 
them from the earth to wliich they fell. Even on the canoes 
the Indians sank in tribute, the Cliiefs to the crouching kapu^ 
the others to their knees, their heads held as low as they could 
bring them in the crowded space. Only tliose of us from 
the great ships, we who were the white strangers from the 
floating islands, remained upon our feet, astounded by the 
magnitude of that reception. The abasement of the Poly¬ 
nesians before their cliiefs was not new to us, of comse, for 
we had encountered the prostrations and the IcnceHngs often 
enough in our visits to other islands. But never before had 
we seen so many people gathered in one place, as Captain 
Cook had already remarked, and it was their numbers rather 
than their discipline that impressed us‘ the most. Their 
numbers and their silence - for in all that submissive stillness 
not a sound was heard, not even the wliimpcr of a cliild, 
not even the crow of a cock. 

The sun stood at liigh noon when Captain Cook stepped 
down upon the land. From a cloudless sky it sent its fierce 
light upon him, and I noticed that he trod upon his shadow 
as he walked. The sun was at its zenith, and so was he; but 
from that moment the sun gave up its ascendancy, sinking 
in its decline into the west, and from that moment he too 
walked among lengthening shadows until lie was lost in 
darkness* 

In that instant of his first step upon the shore, Pu'ou, the 
High Priest, raised himself to his knees and uttered a prayer. 
The Captain stopped and waited in his place, and the rest of 
us, impatient for the old man to end, heartily wished liim 
magically transported to his temple or to abodes even farther 
away. I could imagine King, his freckled face red in the heat 
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of the sun, muttering witty obscenities to his shipmates, 
while they fought to keep a gravity suitable to the occasion. 
Untroubled by our impatience, Pu’ou wailed on and 
on. 

At last he was finished, at last he stumbled to liis feet, bis 
withered whitened body trembling with the exertions of his 
office. But he was not yet through with us. Beckoning to the 
Captains and the Cliiefs, and to us in our canoe, he bade us 
form a double fine belrind him. This was done swiftly, for 
we were eager to be finished with him, but still he held us 
up. Chafing at his delaying of us, we waited but a few 
moments before a chieftain hastened toward us, br inging 
Kalaniopuu fresh attire for his naked body. Quickly he was 
robed, in a feathered cape and helmet as magnificent as were 
the ones he had presented to Captain Cook. There was no 
lei of braided hair, however, for he had given that birthright 
away. But the regal kalrilis stationed behind him, the atten¬ 
dance of his court and his guests, above all his haughty 
bearing, were enough to mark him out for the great chief 
that he was. Only when this was done did the High Priest 
begin to lead our tlrin procession through the maze of silent 
prostrate bodies. 

Before liim, and before us all, walked the priest with his 
scrawny pole of an idol from which the kapa dangled and 
the bundle of wilting leaves. 

‘Make way for Lonol’ die High Priest cried. ‘Make way 
for Lono!’ As he went he kicked the rumps, the flanks, the 
shoulders of those unfortunate Indians who were lying in 
his path, sending them scurrying out of the way, scuttling 
on hands and knees over the bodies of their fellows. Their 
faces were pale, their eyes wide with terror at their nearness 
to our fearsome party. I was appalled by the sight of their 
fear, even when I could not understand what caused it, and 
I was revolted by die needless cruelty of the priest, who 
treated them like animals. And like animals they appeared, 
especially with their naked bodies prone against the earth, 
their rounded buttocks with their shadowed cleft so much 
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like die bodies of smooth procumbent swine. I had never 
before remarked the resemblance of the human body to the 
animal, quite likely because I had never seen the human body 
so nakedly in that position of abasement, and I was so shaken 
by die effect of my discovery that for a moment there as, 
suddenly dizzied, I staggered along in that strange cortege, 
I wondered if I were not witli lost Ulysses come to Circe’s 
enchanted isle. 

But one look at Pu ou was enough to reassure me. Totter¬ 
ing now with fatigue, liis voice cracldng as he called his 
warning, the poor old man led us the short distance along 
the beach to the foot of the rocky pyramid that was the 
temple. Here, at the entrance to a narrow stairway that led 
by an easy ascent into the temple precincts, we were greeted 
by a group of younger priests, dressed in the wliite kapa 
loincloths and short capes of their office. 

Standing before them was a lone priest, his head bent 
shghtly forward in deference poHte but hardly abject, his 
eyes cool and appraising and not at all afraid. The roll of 
black hair piled high above the middle of Iris head, his long 
beard, were not yet touched with grey, and I judged him 
to be about Eung’s age, or Gore’s. He looked immediately 
likeable, and there was sometMng about him, an air perhaps 
of awareness, an appearance of intelligence contemporary 
witli our own, perhaps, that set him off from most of his 
people, Pie had the same straightforward look that King 
had; he had that same quality of thought, independent and 
far-reaching, unconstrained by the limits of his isolated 
world, that Captain Cook had; and I felt a confidence in him 
that I had not yet felt in any man among the Indians of tliis 
new-found island. 

‘KaiUki, my son,' the High Priest gasped. ‘Receive the 
god Lono into liis temple.’ 

Only then did the young priest and his attendants drop to 
the crouching position. Whereas the priests at his back fell 
into their reverence deferentially and in full behef, Kailiki 
made his obeisance blandly, almost indifferently, as if 
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he did it more to please his father than the stranger at liis 
gate. 

‘The Lord Lono is welcome in his house: Lono is the Chief 
here. The god enters, man camiot enter.’ His voice was low, 
calm; and there was a strange reminder in it, even through 
the foreign sounds, of the directness of the Captain s speech. 
I had no trouble following its unhurried intonation, a rehef 
after the Hturgical cryings of his father. 

Standing aside, he waved us up the flight of stairs. His 
group of lesser priests parted before us, and we chosen ones 
who had been on the quarterdeck of the Resolution that 
morning were permitted to enter the sanctuary. KaiHki and 
liis fellow priests came after us, climbing slowly in our foot¬ 
steps as we took our unfamiliar way. 

Pu’ou remained on guard at the gate as we ascended the 
stairs, and, with a fine eye for rank, he haughtily debarred 
all others of liis people and ours from entering the sacred 
place. As we came atop the stairway and were about to pass 
through the circumscribing fence I looked back, just in time 
to notice the disappointment and chagrin that marked the 
face of Ledyard, turned away with the rest. I remember 
laugliing to myself at his expression, thinking how he must 
be smarting under that affront to his pride. 

At the entryway we passed between two large images 
with hideous mouths and contorted faces, devilish in their 
guard of the sanctuary. Each had a long piece of carved 
wood rising from the top of its head, resembling a thick 
spear with irregular scales or sharp-edged barbs cut into it. 
Below the head the rest was without form, little more 
than a seasoned log, and was wrapped aromid with red 
kapa. 

Beyond them we came out upon the flat surface of the 
enclosure. It was in the shape of a rectangle, about forty 
yards long and twenty yards broad, and to us it looked very 
large and very high, perched as it was in the air, almost in 
the level of the treetops and far above the water of the bay. 
What a mass of rocks was piled there, and how artfuUy they 
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were joined, without mortar of any kind, held in place by 
their own weight. 

The top of the pyramid was flat and well paved, hi its 
centre stood a wooden shed in unexpected disrepair. On 
each side of it, and dividing the enclosure into two parts, a 
low stone wall connected it with the high wooden fence set 
up around the whole perimeter of the yard. Beyond the 
sagging shed, on the side inland from the bay, was raised 
the place of oracles, the lauonuu, its five long poles more than 
twenty feet high, and supporting an irregular land of 
scaffold. On the side of the morai facing the sea, near to us, 
stood two small thatched huts joined by a covered passage¬ 
way. 

Captain Cook strode confidently out into the clear space 
before the ruinous building of wood that was their holy of 
holies. ‘This morai is very similar in its plan and in its 
furniture to the temple of the Tahitians,’ he remarked, 
finding farther evidence in that of the Idnship of the 
people of the Sandwich Islands with those of the Society 
Islands. 

‘Aye, even to the stenches,’ confirmed Captain Clerke, 
lifting his handkerchief to liis nose with an air that might 
have been Burney’s own. The stink of rotting flesh was 
formidable, although as yet we could see no sign of its 
source. We could not be certain, but that it might come 
from the bodies of human sacrifices, as we had seen them 
in Taliiti. 

Silently Kailiki passed us hy, and led us through the 
wooden shed to the other side, where the five poles were 
fixed. At the foot of them were twelve tall images placed in 
a semicircle, and at their centre, on a high stand resembling 
exactly the whatta of Tahiti, lay a putrid hog. Under the 
stand, scattered in negUgence upon the ground, were rotting 
pieces of coconut, sugar cane, breadfruit, bananas, and 
sweet potatoes, offerings, like the hog, to the gluttonous 
gods. 

Slow John, his factual eyes picking out what liis nose had 
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led him to, continued the conversation of the Captains. ‘But 
here the stenches come from hogs - and not from men too 
long dead.’ 

‘Or from men dead not long enough,’ corrected King, 
glad to be able to speak once more. 

Captain Cook pointed a finger at the wooden fence 
around us. ‘’Tis a good thing your eyes are not as sensitive 
as your noses...’ He allowed his voice to dwindle away into 
mysteriousness, pleased with its effect upon us as we turned 
to look. 

It was only then that we saw the skulls fixed in careless 
and irregular fashion to some of the posts of the fence. 
Bleached and wliite they hung there, the black chasms of 
their eyes and nostrils giving no answer to our questions, 
their toothy mouths grinning at our surprise. 

King, his face straight, asked in such a sepulcliral voice 
that I was sure he was teasing us (and yet so serious of 
mamier that I could not be sure), ‘I wonder if these people, 
too, offer human sacrifice?’ 

His test of us, if test it was, found one of us ready to 
express Iris fears openly. ‘Good Heavens!’ exclaimed Burney. 
‘Do you suppose we’ve been led here for that purpose?’ The 
alarm with which Vancouver and I looked at each other 
showed that he was not alone in that thought. 

‘Hah!’ crowed King in delight at the success of his joke. 
‘You sound as nervous as Williamson!’ 

‘No,’ said John soothingly. ‘This is not long pig rotting 
here.’ ‘Long pig,’ we had learned among the Taliitians, who 
had practised the horrid rite, was their gruesome euphemism 
for a human sacrifice. 

‘But where do you suppose those skulls come from?’ 
queried Mr Bayly. ‘What is the reason for their being 
here?’ 

As we hazarded our guesses to his questions the priests, 
led by Pu’ou, came towards us, invitmg us by sign and 
speech to approach the stand upon which ^e carrion pig lay. 
Pu’ou, the ancient one, took down the hog, slimy in Iris 
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hand, and held it towards Captain Cook* Happily, he did 
not insist upon liis taking hold of it. For a long time the old 
man spoke, with such vehemence and rapidity that I could 
not follow liim. Then suddenly he let the pig fall to the 
ground at the Captain’s feet, where it broke into a dozen 
maggoty fragments. 

Then, his repellent hand uiiwiped and imwashcd, he took 
the Captain’s hand, which could not escape the priestly clasp, 
and led loim to the scaffolding, inducing liim to climb it with 
liim. Not without great risk of falling, the two of them 
climbed upon the rotten limbs and braced themselves 
against the scaffolding a few feet above the ground, facing 
the group of us below. Pu’ou stood on a lower level than 
the Captain. 

At this point a solemn procession entered from the en¬ 
trance to the morai. Ten priests bore in a live hog hung 
from a carrying pole, and an eleventh carried a large piece 
of tlieir red paper-cloth folded in liis hands and borne like 
a robe of state. When they were witliin a few paces of 
Kadiki they stopped and prostrated themselves. He went 
towards them and, talcing the red cloth from its bearer, 
carried it to Pu’ou. This venerable one, atrcmblc on his 
roost, managed to wrap it around the Captain as he had 
done in the earlier ceremony aboard the ship. Then he 
turned to offer Ihm the hog, wliich mcaiiwMe had been 
brought to him by Kailiki. The proffering completed, he 
returned the struggling animal to liis son, who passed it back 
to the bearers. 

While Captain Cook was aloft in this awkward situation, 
looking most unhappy at these attentions which were being 
forced upon him, Pu’ou and Kailiki began their priestly 
office. Chanting sometimes in concert, sometimes alone, 
they sang a litany no one could miderstand, but the signifi¬ 
cance of wliich gradually became clearer as they con¬ 
tinued. 

In the weeks that followed this day, when I had made my 
friendship with Kailiki and others of liis family, and when 

/ 
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I had become more versed in their language, I asked Kailiki 
what was the burden of their chanting that time in the 
temple. Courteously he told me, slowly and patiently he 
repeated parts of it for my attentive ear, and in time I came 
to be acquainted with both the import and the beauty of 
their chant. I wrote it down, in much of its great length, and 
I have kept it all these years. The ink has turned brown, the 
paper fragile, and almost all the savage words Kailiki and 
his father used have been forgotten, but the translation I 
made remains with me stdl. Tins is a short part of the chant 
as I had it from Kailiki: 

O Thou our God Who liveth in the Far Places, 

Thou Who art the God of the Sky and the Sea, 

And of all living things in it, 

Thou Mighty One, proud Owner of these lands, 

And of Thy people dwelling in them, 

Hear Thou our prayer in praise of Thee. 

^At the time when the earth became hot 
At the time ivhen the heavens turned about 
At the time when the sun was darkened 
To cause the moon to shine, 

The time of the rise of the seven stars of time . . . 

The slime, this was the source of the earth. 

The source of the darkness that made darkness, 

The source of the night that made night, 

The intense darkness, the deep darkness, 

Darkness of the sun, darkness of the night. 

Nothing but night. 

The night gave birth: 

Born was Kumulipo in the night, a male. 

Born was Po^ele in the night, a female . . . 

Born was the coral polyp, born was the coral reef, 

Born was the grub that digs and heaps up the earth. 

Born was his child, an earthworm . . . 

^ Here begins die Kumulipo Chant. 
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Bom tpos man for the narroti^ stream, 

The woman for the broad stream . . . 

Darkness slips into light, 

Earth and water are the food of the plant: 

The god enters, man cannot enter in , . . 
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A nd so they chanted. But on that day, alas, we did not 
.understand their heathen poetry, nor did we pay them 
much heed. In the somnolent afternoon, high on our sunny 
hillock, we were quickly bored and our attention began to 
wander. I watched the tall palm trees tipping their lacy 
heads above the village, I traced the flight of birds above 
them, studied the lights and shadows cast upon the remote 
mountainside far inland from our station, wondering un¬ 
happily when this endless ceremony would stop. Like a rest¬ 
less child in church I was fidgeting and yawning, drowsy to 
the edge of sleep, when slowly creeping into my conscious¬ 
ness, like fog through a portliole, I became aware of a new 
sound in die offing - the throbbing of drums tapped by agile 
fingers, the rapid chanting of many voices raised in liappy 
song, the urgent, the wild, the lascivious rhythms of the 
hula! I needed to hear no more than a snatch of that exciting 
accompaniment to their sensual dance to know exactly what 
merriment was going on beyond tlie walls of our rocky 
prison. 

I had made enough landings in those Polynesian isles to 
know how it would begin. I could imagine how our sailors, 
rebuffed by Pu ou at the temple entrance or newly landed 
on the beach, would not be long in seeking out the Indians 
in the shade of their trees or as tliey lounged about the bay. 
And I could imagine how those merry folk, freed of the 
watcliful eyes of their EQgh Chiefs and High Priests, feeling 
none of the repressions of the kapu now that rank was safely 
immured in die temple, would crowd around our men, 
mixing eagerly with them, touching them tentatively to see 
how they were made, and being touched in return, most 
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forwardly, by sailors who knew very well liow Indians were 
made, especially female Indians. In my mind’s car I could 
hear the giggles, the teasing laughter, the attempts at con¬ 
versation in their fluid tongue, the exchange of 'Alohas' and 
‘Hellos’, the haltmg inquiries, as if from some governess’s 
prim phrase book, asking poHtcly, 'Pchea oe?' At first, in 
caution, or perhaps only in courtship, the inquiries would 
be thus staid, the appraisals thus remote, as if answer to a 
harmless ‘How are you?’ was all the comfort a sailor sought, 
and fornication the subject farthest from liis clean and 
Christian mind. But soon, I knew (how often I had seen it!) 
there would be a sailor less patient than the rest, and a casual 
arm would go round a maiden’s waist, and almost instantly 
a score of arms would find their places round a score of 
willing maids. 

Then another sailor, more spirited than the rest, would 
raise his voice, ‘Hey, wot about some dancin’?’ and, not 
being imderstood in his barbaric tongue, he would brazenly 
give his sinuous imitation of a hula (being well-practised in 
the ruse), swinging his hips and undulating his muscular 
arms and calloused fingers until they conveyed unmistakably 
the message diat English words could not express. Then the 
maidens would shriek with deUght, and the men would roar 
with laughter at tins comical enlightened visitor, and, in a 
flurry of nods and rearrangements of position and shouted 
assurances, with eyes flasliing and white teeth gleaming in 
their dusky faces, the Indians would ready tliemselves for the 
dancing. Some would take their places by the small shark¬ 
skin drums, others would seize the seeded gourds witli their 
great fans of feathers spread out lilce a pigeon’s showy tail, 
while still others would sit in comfortable rows upon the 
ground, ready to clap their hands or to lift their voices in the 
songs that told the stories of the dances. 

The dancers would Hnc up in their double or triple rows, 
.adjusting their skirts of kapa, their leis of feathers or of the 
bright orange fruits of the hala, smoothing their rebellious 
hair, removing sometimes the short kapa cloak that left them 
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naked to the waist. Man or woman, it made little difference, 
their preparations were the same; but we could always 
manage to tell, so clever were we in anatomy, which was a 
hne of women and which was a line of men. 

In that wonderful instant of silence, of breatliless expecta¬ 
tion before the dance began, the dancers would assume their 
positions, as prescribed, as elegant in their way, as are the 
positions of any corps de ballet in Europe. Their arms ex¬ 
tended to one side, one foot held slightly forward so that the 
whole leg is curved above it to form a Hne most teasing to 
the eye, they wait, perfect in their stillness, in the precision 
of their uniformity. 

And then! The drums break the expectant silence with 
their slow and hollow throbbing, the voice of the leader 
rises in rapid and formalized instruction, calling out the Erst 
words of the song, and, on the third major beat of the 
drums, the singers begin their chant, the gourds begin their 
rattle, the dancers come aUve. It is a wonderful sight to see, 
a stirring moment to hear, for the body cannot fail to be 
won by this display of sensuous beauty, just as the mind 
cannot doubt that it is an exercise most artful. 

And to watch them dance, to hear their exultant music! 
To feel its beat, its exciting rhythmic pulse, entering into 
every eager nerve and fibre of your body, until you too are 
clapping your hands and moving your feet in time with 
them, until you too yearn to sway your liips, to move your 
arms, to engage your whole happy body in the very per¬ 
fection of motion, as graceful, as enchanting, as their own. 
But that is a vam hope, for there is something angular and 
stiff and unyielding in the articulation of a white mans 
body that these Indians seem to be born ytithout; and I 
never saw a sailor who could match a Hawaiian, even 
an old and corpulent Hawaiian, in the suppleness of his 
hmbs. 

I do not hold with others of our company, like the. 
sophisticate Burney, that their dance is primitive, their music 
barbaric. Nor is it ixniformly objectionable to the more 
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delicate of our tastes. It is true, of course, that some of their 
dances were undisguisedly wanton, but usually those were 
of a special kind for those occasions when the company was 
forgathered for no other purpose than waiitoiniess - as was 
inevitably the case when large numbers of our sailors were 
ashore, having their one goal foremost in mind. The Indians 
were never slow to oblige our lusty interests, I admit; but 
I have seen them on other occasions when, lusts appeased or 
other interests claiming tlicir attention, they revealed to us 
aspects of their dancing which were most sensitive and 
toucliing. They exlhbited a delicacy of feeling for the 
beauties of their islands that our own poets would be hard 
pressed to emulate and that our own dancers could not 
possibly express. Their fingers became as drops of rain, or 
flowers, or trees swaying in their gentle zephyrs; tlieir arms 
portrayed the movements of waves, of clouds across tlie 
moon, of mountains rising proudly from the sea. They were 
a poetic people, aHve to the beauties and splendours of the 
world around them, and in those they tried to forget, if only 
for a short time, the terrors of their world that were around 
tliem also, crowding in from the encroacliing darkness 
whenever a priest walked by, a clflef raised his hand, a god 
spoke through his ministrants. 


Born is the stormy night, 

Born the night of plenty . . . 

Born is the cock on the hack of Wakea . . . 

The strong low voice of Kailiki brought my mind back 
from its fancies, as it came liis turn to chant. His tired father 
clung in silence to the scaffolding of his high seat, and 
Captain Cook stirred uneasily on liis rmig, fatigue compet¬ 
ing with patience in the draping of his long body over the 
sagging poles. Vancouver and I, glancing at each other in 
our boredom, started to laugh at the strange position in 
which he found liimself, hung there on his politeness. But 
his sober face and the attentiveness of our companions to the 
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ceremony quieted us and made us listen to the rise and fall 
of Kailild’s voice. 

Ended is the line of the first chief of the dim past, 

Dead is the current sweeping in from the navel of the earth: 

That was a warrior wave! 

Many who came vanished, lost in the passing night. 

Lost in the passing night . . . Out of the mellifluent sounds 
I caught that beautiful phrase. Its message of the long passion 
of a race, no diflerent in its aspirations from my own, over¬ 
powered me. And just as, earlier in the day, I had looked for 
the first time into the soul of a man, I looked then for the 
first time into the spirit of a people. 

There in the bright clarity of the tropic sun, in the presence 
of the pagan priest and liis heathen idols, I was flooded with 
Kght: I saw that Truth has many faces, and that men call it 
by various names and seek it by various paths, even among 
the unseen islands in far-off unknown seas. 

From beyond the walls a sm'ge of merriment drowned 
out the supplications of Kafliki. Laughter and shrieks of 
pleasure and shouts of approval broke the holiness of my 
moment. The clapping of innumerable hands beat back the 
priest’s prayer as the falling ramdrops beat back the dust. 
Suddenly the scene was defiled and ugly. 

The idols looked down in malice, the breeze rattled dryly 
in the palm trees, sounding like skeletons dancing in hell. 
‘Again!’ ‘Once more!’ 'Hana hou!' the dancers cried, eager 
for their pleasure, and once more the musicians started their 
song. The drums throbbed excitedly, their tempo denoting 
the rising fever of lasciviousness among the people below, 
and the singers called their measures with that gaiety which 
is the most contagious invitation to debauchery. I could 
hear in their voices the smiles, the chuckles, the sensual enjoy¬ 
ment with which they fired their passions, and it was but 
an easy step to imagine the winkings, the nudgings, the 
tossing of heads and the seemingly careless questhigs 
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of the hands that would persuade them on their carnal 
course. 

In our airy temple, besieged as we were by the sounds of 
the bacchanal from below, the evidence of the eternal divi¬ 
sion in man was inescapable. Kailiki was too sage a philo¬ 
sopher to deny it, and wisely he drew Ihs office to its close. 
Grandly liis voice swelled to its apostrophe, swcepingly the 
periods of his litany lengthened their rhythmic pattern; and 
at the last Pu^ou joined him in a duet of affecting sincerity, 
toucliing us by the effect of its sound alone, as when, in 
music, the meaning to words is lost but the power of their 
utterance remains. 

Makm was the man, standing first of wohi rank on the island. 
Kapahelemai was the wife, a kapu wohi chiefess, the sacred one. 
7 to 7 is the chiefship, the right to offer human sacrifice, 

The ruler of the land ofPakinu 

The right to cut down ohia wood for images, the protector of the 
island of Hawaii: 

To Ahu is the chiefship, Ahu son of^I, 

To Lono, 

To Lono of the New Year. 

Immediately the priests had finished their invocation, the 
tumult from the outside rolled in upon us as if to engulf us 
in its earthy flood. But it was as the waves of the sea dashing 
upon the rocky promontory that formed the base of the 
temple: they parted on the obdurate spine and rolled to 
either side, having no effect upon the resisting stone. So 
it was with the priests and with the chieftains of their 
faith. 

In the wild rush of sensuous music they acted as if it did 
not exist. One by one, led by Kailiki in the action, they fell 
prostrate upon the temple platform, even to the proud 
Kamehameha, even to the paramount clhef Kalaiiiopuu. On 
the scaffold Pu’ou bent low, offering Captain Cook the same 
reverence. To us who watched their action, and saw the 
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crested heads of die chiefs bowed down, their gorgeous 
plumage humble in the dust, the outer noise was forgotten 
as if it were stilled, as if it were not there to be heard; and 
for a moment there seemed to be absolute sacred silence in 
the sanctuary of the temple. 

hi offering up tliis ceremony to our Captain the Indians 
were greeting him as more than a man. To them he was 
Lono, and by now there could be no doubt, even to tlie 
dullest of us there, that to them Lono was a god. 

Then the magic stillness was broken. Pu’ou offered his 
hand to Lono to assist him down from the high place, and 
together they descended from the scaffolding. The pulsing 
music deluged us with its lustfuhiess once more. And the 
priests and the chiefs rose quickly from their positions on 
the temple floor, dusting their hands on their feather cloaks. 

Captain Cook returned to us, standing to one side of the 
scaffolding. 'Egad V he said wryly. ‘Such ordeals as unbidden 
guests invite upon themselves. This ceremony, like all others 
anywhere, is overlong." 

Captain Clerke smiled. ‘At hearing mortals complain I 
should not be astonished; but I must confess that Td not 
expected gods would have cause for cavil." 

The sharpness with which Captain Cook turned upon his 
friend showed how worrisome was the position in which 
he now found himself. “What do you mean, sir?" 

1 mean, sir, that in this ceremony it is apparent that you 
have been elevated to the stature of a god; we have witnessed 
at least adoration, if not deification, in this ritual today." 

‘So you, too, thought as much, did you? I wondered, 
while I was up there, if that might not be the burden of all 
tliis. It would be difficult, I suppose, to escape that con¬ 
clusion in tliis place, and in the presence of such rites." He 
finished with distaste. ‘Such mummery!" 

‘And yet, why not?" reasoned Captain Clerke. ‘Why 
should they not look upon us as gods, visiting them from 
some remote heaven, with you our chief god?" 
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In tills display of reason lie seemed to bring the touch of 
solace that our harassed commander was in need of The 
worried frown disappeared, liis face relaxed, and a tired 
smile played around his mouth. 'Yes, his quite natural for 
them, I suppose, and helpful to us - which is the reason I let 
them proceed with it. But his also quite unsettling to one 
accustomed to considering himself all too mortal.’ With 
increasing good humour he continued, ruefully rubbing his 
tired back. ‘But be warned. ’Tis devihsh difficult being a god.’ 

‘And not only in the ceremonies, I’ll warrant,’ grinned 
King. ‘Just wait until you’re called upon to perform 
miracles.’ 

The thought of our Captain, enwrapped in his red stole, 
performing miracles of the sort the Indians would expect of 
him, set us all to laugliing, and in that easy descent to the 
ridiculous our war with heaven was begun. 

Not one of us thought to correct the Indians in their mis¬ 
apprehension, or to recoil in righteousness from the address 
of their adoration to our Captain. 

It was boring, it was tiresome, it was overlong; it was 
crude, ignorant, and primitive - all this we agreed upon, 
even as some of us agreed that it also had some moments of 
beauty and of pathos, because it was so sincerely offered. 
But because it was also convenient for us to accept their wor¬ 
ship, we kept our silence about our being human - and in 
that human weakness, without a forward thought from any 
of us (save perhaps our Captain) we committed ourselves 
to a season in Hell. 

Captain Cook took irp King’s banter. ‘If I must indeed 
perform miracles, then I must acliieve one soon - and it must 
equal diat of the loaves and fishes. I am hungry - and I 
suspect that you join me m this most mundane of appetites.’ 

With our eager acquiescence, he turned to Pu’ou and 
Kailiki, making expressive signs concerned with eating. Our 
hosts understood at once, and with smiles and gestures they 
conducted us to the entrance of the temple. 

There we stood for a moment watclniig the revehy 
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among the commoners and our sailors, fast approaching a 
state of orgy. The dancers were in a very intoxication of 
obscenity, the singers and drummers flushed with the heat 
of their exertions and their passions. Our ready sailors were 
in heat as well, and in their lubricity had thrown off what 
decorum they possessed when first they came ashore. This 
was the welcome they had waited for so long, this was the 
hefreshmenf of which they’d dreamed and spoken in those 
empty months at sea. In its scale and hcentiousncss it sur¬ 
passed all that we ourselves had ever seen among the other 
peoples of that hospitable sea. Notwithstanding our prepara¬ 
tion of the night before, even our sailors must have been 
surprised by the freedom of our hosts. Here indeed was 
crewman’s heaven, and no more would sailors have to 
wonder where was the best port on earth. 

We stood there on the temple stairs, looking out upon 
that frenzied scene as Moses descending from Sinai must 
have gazed upon the Israelites riotous round their Golden 
Calf. We heard the libidinous music and the urging drums, 
the slirieks of delighted women, the laughter of ardent men; 
we saw the amorous embraces, the provocative fondlings, 
the flushed faces and the fevered eyes; we watched the im¬ 
patient couples stealing away amid the lengthening shadows 
into the bush, into the grass huts, into the cover of the hiUs. 

His face stony, Captain Cook looked down upon the 
tumult. 

‘Alas, sir/ said Captain Clerke at his side. ‘If you are a 
god, your men appear to be all too human. . . 

Sadly our Captain answered him. ‘Is it man or woman 
that makes beasts of us all?’ 

‘That is a question no philosopher would dare answer, sir.’ 

‘Nor I. Nor 1 . That is why I like the sea; by its very in¬ 
difference it gives me the courage to live with questions I 
cannot answer.’ 

Softly Captain Clerke brought their colloquy to a close.' 
‘Which is possibly the reason sailors are in full flight from 
it whenever they reach land again.’ Laying his hand now 
G 
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upon Captain Cook’s arm, he turned Inm gently toward the 
stairway. 

Quietly we descended the temple’s side until, having 
reached the ground again, Kalaniopuu assumed liis right as 
host. Raising liis voice to its fullest volume he called, ‘Lono 
comes! Make way for Lonol’ 

Instantly die revelry ceased. Taken hy surprise as they 
were, the Hawaiians knew as if by instinct what to do. They 
threw themselves upon the gromid, straight from lovers’ 
embraces, dropping their gourds, pushing their drums aside, 
ending their singing in the middle of a word. Mothers 
clapped their hands over their infants’ mouths as they fell 
with them into the sand, fathers dragged their older children 
down upon the ground. Fear ran like the wind over that 
immense group, and among those fallen bodies our upright 
sailors sat or stood in open-mouthed foolishness. In the 
silence some of them cursed tliis interruption to their 
pleasure before they themselves were frightened into the 
same heavy silence. Those of our sailors who were more 
rebellious than most kept their scats for as long as they could, 
but under the cold haughty stare of the High Chief tliey soon 
rose to their feet in a motion as instinctive in Britain’s sailors 
as the prostrate kapu was among the Indians. 

Once more Kalaniopuu raised liis voice, 'A feast for 
Lono.’ Turning liis hack upon the crowd he moved toward 
Captain Cook. Pointing to a sitting place against the temple 
wall he said quietly, *A seat for Lono.’ 

The unfortunate commoners who were in our way 
scurried to escape the wrath of the priests and the chiefs in 
our party, scrambling, as before, on hands and knees to 
make certain that their heads did not rise above the heads of 
the chiefs and of Lono, When a way had been cleared the 
Captain walked quickly to liis position and, at another sign 
from the Old Cliief, sat before the upright stone that served 
as a backrest. Kalaniopuu seated liimself at the Captain s left 
and Pu ou at liis right, and the rest of us placed ourselves in 
some semblance of rank in a wide semicircle at either side of 
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the leaders. The high stone base of the temple rose at our 
backs, and above oiu* heads the skulls and the guardian 
images kept their grisly watch. 

Kailiki took charge of the feasting. Clapping his hands, 
he bade the people rise to their knees and watch the dance 
in honour of Lono. Wliile they hurried into position and the 
dancers nervously gathered themselves, and their accom¬ 
panists rearranged their tight-skinned drums and seeded 
gourds, Kailiki sent an imperious signal in the direction of 
the priests who were preparing the meal. 

At another motion from Kailiki, the dancers began tlieir 
ceremonial hula in honour of Lono. It was a slow and stately 
performance, so simple and full of faith that it communi¬ 
cated this feeling to all who witnessed it. This was the 
religious aspect to the hula, a formal and worshipful evoca¬ 
tion, and it was beautiful to see and to hear. Only minutes 
before those same dancers were indulging their watchers 
with an exhibition as lewd and lecherous as the body can 
possibly portray, but now they danced as decorously as 
David before the Ark. When it was over, Captain Cierke 
and King would fall izito a ribald argument on whether it 
was duplicity or versatility that made tliis people so adapt¬ 
able to its gods, but wliile we watched them they sobered us 
with their propriety. 

But propriety did not outlast the dance. The second it was 
ended the food was brought on, and its appearance was a 
signal for the merriment to begin again, lascivious and 
orgiastic as before. It was as if the people, their duty to Lono 
done, were free to continue the pursuit of tlieir own interests 
as though he were not present, or, being present, was as 
blind as one of tliose images in the temple. We were sur¬ 
prised at their naturalness (and I fear that King lost heavily 
in his arguments contending their dupHcity), but because our 
hosts did not let on by look or word diat tliis behaviour was 
extraordinary, we too accepted it. Our sailors were not slow 
to resume their dalliance, and before a minute had passed the 
revelry was in full swing. 
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Then the food was carried in, in gourds and in bowls of 
wood and of coconut shcli, in bundles of ti leaves still steam¬ 
ing from the underground ovens, on plates of clean green 
leaves frcsh-pluckcd from nearby trees. Placed before us, on 
other leaves spread upon the ground to make an attractive 
table, the sight and scent of it made our mouths water with 
expectation. 

At a last signal from Kailiki the awa bowl, the traditional 
proof of honour and welcome among the chiefs of Poly¬ 
nesia, was brought in by a priest. He too crawled before the 
Captain and the Chiefs, to present the bowl to Lono. The 
Captaiti recognized it immediately, ‘Ah, here is sometliing 
wc have met before: the ceremonial drink of kava. Tins 
means we are welcomed our fears can now come to an 
end.’ 

Gravely he accepted the bowl from the priest, who then 
crawled backwards from his presence. Relaxing only now 
from a vigilance he had maintained all those long hours, he 
poured a hbation of the milky fluid to the earth, then 
touched the bowl to liis lips. As he passed the bowl to 
Kalaniopuu he smiled at the Old Cliicf, mibcnding at last, 
shedding his cares and his concerns, accepting at last the 
unspoken assurances of the Indians that all would be well. 



Chapter 8 
NOCTURNE 

I T was on that same eventful day that I found my own 
particular corner of Paradise. Crowded as it was with 
beauty and with happenings that affected the fate of our 
expedition, the day did not end before it brought me in 
person the fulfilment of all those yearnings that had stirred 
ill me since I had seen my first unspoiled isle in the Southern 
Sea. In Kealakekua I found at last what I had run away in 
Ulictea to seek. 

When the long ceremonies of our reception were done 
with, and the filling feast winch had followed it, Vancouver 
and I, with permission from the Captain and a nod of 
approval from Kalaniopuu, took our leave of the official 
company. Sated with the sour vegetable pudding they called 
poi, filled with delectable pig cooked to its smoky perfection 
in the underground oven of the Indians, my need for sweets 
appeased with all the coconut and sugar cane I could want, 
I got up from the Imu content in that hunger but quickening 
now with another. Bang’s ribald smile, his encouraging 
wink, told me he knew what I was going in search of, but 
this time I did not care that he should tease me so openly. 
I was strengthened in my boldness, it is true, by my achieve¬ 
ments of the night before; but much more fortifying was the 
unashamed abandon with which the debauchery around us 
was progressing to its lascivious close. The lust about me was 
contagious: it set me afire, like all of the other celebrants in 
that wlnrling frenzy of dancing Indians and aroused sailors: 
and I swaggered away from the feast cocksure as any sailor 
on the town that I should not lie alone that night. 

At first I thought to find Puana, to try with her the 
pleasures we had shared the night before. But after I had 
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seen, and heard the wildness of the orgy that enveloped us, 

I despaired of fmding her. Indeed, I very soon hoped that I 
would not find her there, for to have discovered her in that 
setting would have meant disillusion. I had looked upon her, 
the night before, as my very own, although why I was so 
protective I should have been hard put to explain, blowing 
as I did that I was by no means the first lover she had had; 
and to have fotmd her there, in that heated crowd, the com¬ 
panion of some amorous sailor or of some anonymous 
Indian, would have made me feel betrayed. Half-heartedly I 
pushed my way into the mob, fearing that I might miss her 
and yet fearing to find her. But I never saw her again. She 
was lost to me forever, and I never learned whether she Hved 
in one of the several villages along the shore of the bay, and 
slept each night with a different sailor; or whether she had 
come from some remoter home to sec our ships and to spend 
that one ardent night with me. Perhaps his just as well she 
disappeared, for I tliink I should have tired quicldy of her 
commonness. In any event, I soon had someone else to 
fill her place, and to drive all thought of her from my 
mind. 

A man of our slnps could not walk far that evening with¬ 
out having half a hundred women gather noisily around 
him, screecliing mad as magpies for his favour. More im¬ 
portunate than whores in Venice, those eager half-naked 
Indian women swarmed upon every lone sailor who ven¬ 
tured among them. They looked as if they would tear liim 
to pieces in their eagerness to take him, but fortunately they 
stopped short of that Dionysiac goal in their concern to keep 
him whole long enough to fill his function, upon wliich they 
were as determined as the flattered seaman. We did not learn 
until much later that it was not the mere male they sought 
that evening. It was the god they wanted to lie ■with, the 
white god who came with Lono. It was not the appeasement 
of their lust they hunted for: it was die thrust of the god 
entering in, and the benison of liis seed. And perhaps, they 
being women after all, perhaps the more immediate grace 
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of a glass bead, a shred of metal, a tiiiy mirror for their own, 
to have as keepsake of his visitation. 

Mercifully Vancouver and I did not know all of this as we 
stepped away from the feast into the deep shadows under the 
trees, else I doubt if we should have dared to leave the 
protection of the Cliiefs for the risks of exposure to those 
bands of ravening women. Caution, if not shyness, would 
have kept us yawning with the Captains. As it was, we had 
not walked far, threading our way carefully among the 
dancers and the wanton couples in our course toward tlie 
open spaces on the beach, when we were seen, two defence¬ 
less males, and were immediately run down by a horde of 
yelling women. In an unnerving instant we were sur¬ 
rounded, then almost as quickly parted, each of us the centre 
of a cluster of entreating females. The last I saw of him, 
Vancouver was being borne away under the press of his 
solicitors, looking more frightened and despairing dian any 
youth in liis position had a right to be, but fighting 
desperately, I was sure, to preserve his virginity. 

In my circle I was hardly more happy than he. The 
women - of all ages and sizes, of degrees of beauty ranging 
from the repulsive to the voluptuous -- crowded around me, 
quite literally showing and shouting their wares. Pushing 
and pulHng at each other as they were, they had no hands to 
lay upon me. They shouted and swore and screamed and 
kicked at each other, making a great melee of it, and aU the 
wMe sought to advertise their charms to me. Their eyes 
flashing, their mouths red and moist, they lifted their breasts 
to me, or tore open their short skirts to reveal attractions 
they thought better displayed than talked about. 

Surprised as I was by their swooping down on us, shocked 
as I was by their indecency, embarrassed by their attentions, 

I stood there feeling the fool and wanting only to get away 
from them. But I could not get away. SeUing themselves, as 
in other ports of the world I had seen people selling beads, 
or fruits, or flowers, those women would not be stilled until 
I had made a choice. And I was so disconcerted that I was 
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much too slow to realize what it was they wanted me to do. 
Their words I could not understand in the crazy bedlam, but 
their actions eventually made it plain that I must choose 
among them. And choose at last I did, in self-defence, but 
not before I had become thoroughly unstrung by the whole 
procedure. How different that was from the casual stroll, the 
masterful appraisal, the considered choice from among a 
whole harem of shy houris, that I, the lordly male, had 
envisioned. Turning slowly in my ring, a sickly grin fixed 
on my face (I could feel it pulling at my mouth, my checks, 
my imsmiling eyes), I looked at them as best I could, with a 
gaze not yet grown accustomed to the naked female form, 
and with a growing amazement at the incredible diversity 
in the size and shape of the female breast. . . . 

Oh, it is funny now to tell about, this ‘Battle of the 
Breastworks’, as King quickly named it when later he heard 
my rueful account of it. No one of the many stories I have 
brought home from my wanderings is more likely to set 
my audience off into raucous and helpless laughter than is 
tliis one of my encounter with the god-intoxicated women 
of Kealakekua. But in that alarming moment I feared not 
so much for my virtue, or for my life, as for my dignity. 
Sweating with the thought of myself being carried off to 
some Bacchic mystery by those female satyrs, I would gladly 
have had Lieutenant King come to my rescue, sarcasm, 
laughter, and all. But he did not come, being in attendance 
still upon Captain Cook, and I was left to fight my way out 
of daat encirclement by myself. 

At last stung into action, knowing only that I must escape 
their trap, I seized the arm of the first girl I saw who came 
anywhere near to my taste. I hardly saw her in detail, except 
to perceive that she was yoimg and reasonably clean, that 
she had all of her teeth, and was equipped with breasts that 
pointed upwards instead of downwards (which, as any 
sailor will tell you, is always the most reliable criterion of 
age a dazzled foreigner can find among the undressed peoples 
of the world, wherever they may be). Holding up her arm, 
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as victor above all tire others, I shouted foolislily, ‘Tliis one! 
Tins one!’ as if they could imderstand nry English. 

They understood the gesture well enough, and immedi¬ 
ately ceased their clamour. While a few of diem pouted and 
expressed their disappointment at having lost their chance 
in that strange lottery, most of them were agreeable to my 
wish and smiled and giggled and shouted ‘Maikai’. Then 
they moved chattering off, like a team of cricketers after a 
match well fought, with not a backward glance for me as 
they went in search of another victim. I was left with my 
prize (or was it the other way around? - I have never been 
quite certain of the correct relationship between that wench 
and myself), she lookhig in delight at me, I staring in dismay 
at her. What to do now? I found myself wondering, for if 
ardour had never cooled before in a man mider stress, it had 
certainly been driven then out of me. 

She must have sensed my disquiet, for, taking my hand 
in hers, she started to lead me off into the bush, as if it were 
the most casual tiling in her life to lie there with a stranger. 
The thought that this must be so shocked me, and made me 
rebel against being just one more man frolicking with her 
in the dust. ‘Tliis is too easy,’ I cried to myself, ‘too animal!’ 
And because I was young enough to want romance with my 
lust, I flung down her arm, shouted ‘No!’ into her startled 
face, and turned and ran from her, in the direction of the 
heathen temple. 

Poor tiling! I should not have blamed her for her be¬ 
haviour, which was only in accord with her people’s custom 
- and in compliance with our demands of them, so clearly 
set forth the night before and continued during that after¬ 
noon. They were much more natural, those Indians, about 
matters of the flesh than we of England are; but so prudish 
was I, and so unseated in my expectations of how I should 
comport myself in my search for a woman, that I could not 
endure tlic thought of going with her. She was offering me, 
without a hesitancy, exactly what I had set out to take by all 
tlie artifices of the prowlhig male - and I refused her, with- 
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out quite knowing why, because hi my code of behaviour 
my vanity had been offended and my virility impugned. I 
hope she did not think too unkuidly of me as I fled from her 
in the dusk. 

I ran towards the temple as towards sanctuary, not know¬ 
ing where I was going, but heading there instinctively, I 
suppose, because that was the only place I knew on that 
strange shore. But when I came to its high wall, the thouglit 
of the gruesome gods who inhabited it repelled me, and I 
knew I wanted no more of them. The roving women could 
not sec me, sheltered as I was by the shrubbery into which 
my nameless prize had led me, and there was no hue and cry 
after me yet, as I knew there would be if I returned to the 
village. Nor did my prize chase me: whatever she thought 
of me, she was good enough to let me go. 

By following the temple wall back to the beach, through 
the sweet-potato patch that adjoined it, I would soon have 
come upon Captain Cook and his party, still sitting over the 
remains of the feast I had left not five minutes before. But 
I had had enough of that disciplined company. There was 
only one other course open to me, so I took it, plunging left 
along a narrow trail that led inland from die rocky wall. 

I ran along the trail as if a whole army of soldiery were 
after me for my life. As if I were a boy still, jrlaying boys’ 
games at home, I was grimly determined to run at that pace 
for many miles, if need be, already half forgetting what I 
was rumiing from. But I had not charged along that leafy 
trail for more than fifty feet when I came full-paced into a 
clearing - and into the very arms of love. 

She rose startled before me, sprmging up from the mat in 
front of a small grass hut to which the trail led. Her dark 
eyes were wide with surprise, her hands held before her to 
keep me from knocking her down. Her long wavy black 
hair rippled down her back and over one smooth brown 
shoulder, hiding the firm young breast beneath it that could 
have been matched only by its lovely unhidden twin. Even 
bent as she was in her sudden rise she was slender and grace- 
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ful and beautiful and I knew that she was the one for 
whom, all niy young life, my heart had been waiting. If 
diere is an Indian Eros, it was in that instant that he fixed me 
with his shaft. 

I knew it then, as I know it now, that I was in love from 
that moment on, and if I had had my way I would have 
run straight into those outstretched arms. But the look in 
her eyes, as I advanced towards her at a walk, warned me 
that I could not take that heart by force. It was not fear that 
rode in tliose eyes, nor was it anger at my intrusion. It was 
a look 1 had not seen in a woman^s eyes for a long time, a 
look of confidence and trust, a look of intelligence that 
greeted me as an equal, not as a masterful man or as a visiting 
god. I had never seen that look upon an Indian woman, and 
few Indian men had worn it. I tried to remember the last 
Indian I had seen with that sign of intellect, and I recalled 
him immediately, for I had just left his company. It was the 
young priest Kailiki. 

Struck by the realization, enforced now by other details 
of the structure of her face, the configuration of her head; 
pleased beyond measure at the discovery that tliis must be 
Kailiki’s sister, I stepped toward her, iny face showing my 
delight. This time I had no trouble smiling, and because my 
smile (I had been told) was one of my chief attractions, I 
made it as engaging a smile as my pounding heart and 
soaring hopes would let me. Taking off my wcatlrered hat, 

I made a deep bow before her, flourishing the flat headpiece 
with its ridiculous ribbon as if it were a gallant’s tricorn as I 
lowered my head. I could see her eyes widen in astonishment 
at die coppery redness of my hair, a colour she could not 
have seen in hair before; and when Td straightened up again 
she looked full into my green eyes, that King used to make 
so much fun of, but which I thanked my forebears for as she 
discovered that eyes can take other colours than an Indian’s 
brown or black. How happy I was that day with those green 
eyes, how I made tliem glint and sparkle with all the charm 
I could muster, for her sweet sake. 
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And liow my heart rejoiced when she smiled hack at me, 
her wide mouth parting to make the most enclnuiting of 
dimples, to reveal the most perfect of teeth. Straightening 
her slim body, so that she stood slightly taller titan I did on 
the dais of her home, she stood revealed in all her beauty, a 
goddess there before me. Unlike st) many of her people, she 
wore no tattoos to stain her satin skin, and no excesses of 
pretended grief over the death of a chief had led her to 
scratch and mar that smooth surface or to knock out a tooth 
from that perfect mouth. Even her hairdress was dilTercnt 
from the short and towslcd mop ofstulfthat nto.sf of her .sex 
affected. She was different from any of them I had yet seen, 
aaid in daring to be different she achieved a beauty that I 
never saw equalled, in my sight, in any land. 

With a low clear voice she bade me welcome. "AloJia. E 
hcle mni ...’ and I needed no more to know that I had found 
favour in her eyes. With a graceful motion she offered me a 
place beside her on the mat, then sank tti her knees in tlte 
position of rest much used by the people of the Pacific 
islands. As she looked up at me, her hand reached out for die 
long fine strips of hala with which she had been plaiting a 
small mat, and widiout lowering her eyes to her task she 
resumed her work where she had been interrupted by my 
sudden arrival. 

Quick to heed her invitation, I settled myself beside her, 
wondering as 1 did bow adequately my filtering tongue 
would permit me to speak with her. ‘You are the sister of 
Kaihhi?’ I wanted to ask her, and actually began upon the 
question. But in my groping for the Indian word for ‘sister’ 
I stopped, unable to remember it in my excitement. Help¬ 
lessly I looked at her, and she with a smile supplied me with 
the word she thought I was seeking. ‘Kc kaikiitticiliifie o 
Kailiki,' she said. His daughter. I was indeed enlightened! 
That I should have been so surprised that Kailiki .should have 
a daughter of my age is proof of my naivete, for in a country 
where people breed yoimg a man of Kailiki’s age might well 
have been a grandfather. 
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Tlie sudden awareness of this possibility filled me now 
with a new alarm. ‘You are wed?’ I asked in anxious tones, 
waiting breathless for her answer. Wise in the ways of 
women, she smiled at my eagerness, wliich even among her 
natural people must have been considered hasty. Lowering 
her eyes with a modesty I found more seductive than all the 
boldness of the women on the beach, she put my fears to 
rest. ‘No,’ she said, ‘neither wed nor promised. I keep my 
father’s house.’ 

It was then that I knew I should have my love. 

Strangely, with that certamty in my heart, I was content 
now to wait for the bedding. I knew I could not push her 
down and take her there, as I might have done with Puana, 
or with any of those lustful creatures marauding through the 
village. Tins girl was different, as her father was different, 
from others of their nation, and I could not force her to my 
wiU. Nor did I want to: there was some good in me still, and 
in my tenderness for her I wanted her to come as willmgly 
to me as I would go unto her. And for that reward I was 
resolved to wait, even if it meant that I must go chaste to my 
hammock for a week of nights. 

So with the unthinking guile of love I sat and talked witli 
her as the daylight faded and the soft evening shadows 
thickened into darkness. With her help I cirlarged my vocab¬ 
ulary in her native tongue, the while, to win her, I practised 
the artful stratagems of lovers everywhere. I learned her 
name: it was Hinahhta, a ripple of musical sound as it fell 
from her lips. It meant ‘the soft greyncss of evening’, such 
as we were sitting in wliile we talked, as it also referred to an 
ancestral goddess to whose worship she aird her priest-father 
were dedicated. Her father, and Pu’ou, his father, were 
kahimas who served other deities as well, for in their religion 
there were many gods and goddesses. I was relieved to learn 
that many of them were good and kind, and that only some 
were the cruel malevolent ones whose images I had seen in 
the temple and on the canoe that had circled our sliips. 
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And how iny heart rejoiced when she smiled back at inc, 
her wide mouth parting to make the most enchanting of 
dimples, to reveal the most perfect of teeth. Straightening 
her slim body, so that she stood slightly taller than I did on 
the dais of her home, she stood revealed in all her beauty, a 
goddess there before me. Unlike so many (if her pt'oplc, she 
wore no tattoos to stain Iter satin skin, and no excesses of 
pretended grief over the death of a chief had led her to 
scratch and mar that smooth surface or to knock out a tooth 
from that perfect mouth. Even her hairdress was cliH'crcnt 
from the short and towslcd mop of stuff that most of her sex 
affected. She was dilferent from airy of them I had yet seen, 
and in daring to be different she achieved a beauty that I 
never saw equalled, in my .sight, in any land. 

With a low clear voice she bade mo welcome. ‘Alolui. E 
hcle nidi.. and I needed no more to know that I had found 
favour in her eyes. With a graceful motion she offered me a 
place beside Jier on tlic mat, then .sank to Iier knees in the 
position of rest much used by the pcojilc of the Pacific 
islands. As she looked up at me, her hand reached out for the 
long fine strips of Irak with which she had been irlaiting a 
small mat, and without lowering her eyes to her task she 
resumed her work where she had been interrupted by my 
sudden arrival. 

Quick to heed her invitation, I settled myself beside her, 
wondering as I did how adequately my faltering tongue 
would permit irrc to speak with her. ‘You arc the sister of 
Kailiki?’ I wanted to ask her, and actually began upon the 
question. But in my groping for the Indian word for ‘sister’ 
I stopped, unable to renrcmlrer it in my excitement. I lcl]i- 
lessly I looked at her, and she with a smile supplied nrc with 
tire word she thought I was seeking. 'Kc kaihiunaliinc o 
Kailiki,' she said. Idis daughter. I was iircleed enlightened! 
That I should have been so surprised tlrat Kailiki should have 
a daughter of my age is proof of my naivete^ for in a country 
where people breed young a man of Kailiki’s age might well 
have beeir a grandfather. 
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Tlie sudden awareness of diis possibility filled me now 
with a new alarm. ‘You are wed?’ I asked in anxious tones, 
waiting breathless for her answer. Wise in the ways of 
women, she smiled at my eagerness, wliich even among her 
natural people must have been considered hasty. Lowering 
her eyes with a modesty I foimd more seductive than all the 
boldness of the women on the beach, she put my fears to 
rest. ‘No,’ .she said, ‘neither wed nor promised. I keep my 
father’s house.’ 

It was then that I laiew I should have my love. 

Strangely, with that certainty in my heart, I was content 
now to wait for the bedding. I knew I could not push her 
down and take her there, as I might have done with Puana, 
or with any of those lustful creatures marauding through the 
village. Thi.s girl was different, as her father was different, 
from others of their nation, and I could not force her to my 
will. Nor did I want to; there was some good in me still, and 
in my tenderness for her I wanted her to come as willingly 
to me as I would go unto her. And for that reward I was 
resolved to wait, even if it meant that I must go chaste to my 
hammock for a week of nights. 

So with the unthmlcing guile of love I sat and talked with 
her as the daylight faded and the soft evening shadows 
thickened into darkness. With her help I enlarged my vocab¬ 
ulary in her native tongue, the while, to win her, I practised 
die artful stratagems of lovers everywhere. I learned her 
name: it was Hinahina, a ripple of musical sound as it fell 
from her lips. It meant ‘the soft greyness of evening’, such 
as we were sitting in while we talked, as it also referred to an 
ancestral goddess to whose worship she and her priest-father 
were dedicated. Her father, and Pu’ou, his father, were 
kahimas who served other deities as well, for m their reHgion 
there were many gods and goddesses. I was relieved to learn 
that many of them were good and kind, and that only some 
were the cruel malevolent ones whose images I had seen in 
the temple and on the canoe that had circled our ships. 
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In her turn she questioned nic. Try as I could to teach her, 
she could not master the strange new sound of Johnny, so in 
laughter we settled on Koiii as my name to her, I delighting 
to hear the soft caress that it held as, gradually, she shaped it 
to her tongue and to her thought of me. So we progressed, 
in delicious company, as the twilight settled into night; and 
I was holding her hand, with the very plausible excuse of 
learning the names of the fingers, when her father came in. 

We did not know he was there until he stood before us, 
his wliitc cape ghostlike in the last token of light from the 
west. ‘You arc happy, my daughter,’ he said qttietly. I was 
so taken by surprise I would have dropped her hand, but 
she held it firm as she turned her face upward to him and 
smiled (I could hear it in her voice). ‘Yes, my father. A 
visitor from the floating islands is with us.’ Her complete 
calm and utter innocence of guilt cased my fears, as instinc¬ 
tive in the apprehended seducer as is the force that sends him 
out in search of prey. 

‘Maikai,’ he said. ‘It is good. He is welcome in my house 
if he is welcome to you.’ There was fondness in his voice, 
and an answering trust, as he spoke to her. I was not to 
know rmtil I had spent many nights aimnig the Hawaiians 
how rare with them was tliis regard of a fadier for his 
daughter, or, indeed, of a man for any woman. That evening 
I could only be relieved that I was not going to be driven 
harslily from their company, as, under similar circum¬ 
stances, many a father in England might have sent me 
unceremoniously into the night. 

‘It is dark,’ Hinahina said. ‘I shall bring us light, that you 
may sec liis face who visits with us here.’ Gently she un¬ 
loosened my hand, swiftly and silently she was gone. I 
thought she had entered the grass hut before which wc sat, 
but the flare of a torch coming around the end of the hut 
told me she had gone to the back of it to get her fire. She 
returned in an aura of warm light, holding high the flam¬ 
beau of oily kukui nuts, strung one above the other on the 
long hard spines of coconut fronds. She walked widi a grace 
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that set my heart aflame, and the answering fire of my own 
burning must have shown in my eyes as I watched her come 
near. 

‘You hke her,’ said Kailiki, looking down upon me from 
his height, studying me, I knew, in my response to liis 
daughter. He did not give me any indication that he recog¬ 
nized me, but I was sure that he bicw who I was from 
having seen me in the company of Captain Cook. He was 
wiser than most fathers are, and more direct, but he did not 
cheapen himself or her by Ms frankness. I saw at once the 
grossness to the pretence that we in Europe have built up 
around our women, and I rejoiced at Ms honesty as I tried 
to match it. ‘Ae, I lilce her,’ I said, looking up at him standing 
above me, putting all the force of my own honesty into my 
expression. ‘I like her very much. I would have her for my 
own.’ I did not say I wanted her to wife, for a sailor in a 
port of call docs not think of marriage and I could not bring 
myself to promise more than I could give. Love I could give 
her, yes, devotion, tenderness, even faithfulness, all this I 
would give to her most wiOingly - and all of these I 
promised to her in that avowal I made to her father. 

He tmderstood, for he smiled wearily, sadly, as I had seen 
Captain Cook smile earUer that day upon Mr King in Ms 
anticipation of being Mmself in a position lilce mine. To a 
few men in each age it is given to know too much about 
the vanities of mankind, and Kailiki and Captain Cook were 
among those who bore tins burden of wisdom. 

Kailiki was not blind to the nature of his people or of our 
sailors. Coming as he had from the carnival in the village, 
he must have known that sooner or later Ms sheltered 
daughter would be exposed to the crudities of our sailors, 
and he must have resolved, even as he saw me, to give her 
what protection a union with me might afford in that 
turbulent time of our stay. Quietly he said, as she stood over 
us in her halo of light, ‘It is good. If she looks upon you as 
you look upon her, then it shall be so: you shall have her for 
your own.’ He put out Ms hand to take one of hers. 
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‘And you, my daughter? What is your thought for this 
god from the sea?’ My surprise at finding myself considered 
a god - a status I had not stopped to accept as being mine - 
was exceeded by my breathless awaiting of her answer. That 
she should say yes to my suit was moi'e important to me 
than all the gods of their populous pantheon. Eagerly 1 
looked up into her face, as in the golden light of the torch 
she looked down at me. She did not look at her father, she 
looked only at me, as she answered him, as honest with him 
as he had been with me. ‘I yearn for him as he yearns for me. 
I would be the companion of his mat. . . .’ She was the 
goddess of love, descending to me, and I knew that it was I 
who was being blessed. 

From the lambent edge of my consciousness I heard her 
father’s voice. ‘Then let it be so.’ I-Je said no more, and fiided 
silently into the dark, liis bare feet making no sound upon 
the stony path. Hinahina knelt beside me, placing the flaring 
torch in a heap of stones as she sank to her knees. Unwilling 
to wait longer for my boon, I reached out my hands to take 
hers when dacy were free, to draw her tirward nre for the 
first taste of her sweetness. She gave me her hands, but no 
more, as, turning her head from my eager lips, she mur¬ 
mured, ‘My father returns.’ 

I confess to a surge of impatience, wondering when her 
father would leave us to ourselves. He had not struck me 
as being overfond as parent or ofllcious as priest. What, then, 
did he want of us, hovering about us like some giant moth 
about a flame? Peering into the darkness, my vision dulled 
by the flickering light of the torch, I looked for him, hoping 
not to find him. 

Almost immediately he was there, coming as silently as 
he had left, from his own dark hut in another part of the 
clearing. In liis hands he bore a great piece of patterned kapa. 
When he came up to us he opened wide the length of paper- 
cloth, and with a practised motion flung it around the two 
of us sitting close upon the mat. Drawing it around otir 
bodies, so that we were enclosed by it as by a cloak, with 
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only our heads above its stiff fabric, he held it tight before 
us. ‘It is done,’ he said, as quiedy as before, ‘Let there be joy 
in your hearts and peace in your household.’ With a tender 
hand he touched his daughter’s head, then looked down at 
me. ‘She is yours, O god from the sea.’ Then he turned to 
leave us. 

But I could not let him go under that error, eager as I was 
for my bride - for I could not doubt that I had been wed 
to her by that brief ceremony. He was too fine a man, I felt, 
for me to cheat liim, and I called out to liim to correct him. 
‘Wait! Please! I am no god from the sea. I am but a man, 
hke you, come from a land beyond the sea. So it is with all 
of us who come to you in the floathig islands.’ 

I worried even as I made my protest, for I did not know 
how he would accept this mtelligcnce. It was foolish of me 
to throw myself so abruptly upon his savage mercy. He 
might have turned on me there and killed me, for all I knew 
of liim, or torn his daughter from my arms in anger at his 
betrayal. But my instincts were well founded to trust myself 
to him, for at my words he smiled broadly, in great reHef. 
‘It is good that you tell me tliis, for I have thought it so.’ He 
paused, while he looked at me to see if he could trust me 
with his secret. ‘I like it better so. A man can be trusted, but 
a god is beyond knowing.’ Then, smUing at my bewilder¬ 
ment over his cryptic response, he left us alone at last. 

At my side Hinahina sat, warm with me under the 
marriage kapa. I looked into her face, so close to my own, 
and I forgot the complexities of theologies as I felt within me 
the stirring of that simple force that raises families and 
dynasties and the powers of earth upon winch the hier¬ 
archies of a thousand heavens are erected. Closing her eyes, 
she leaned towards me to give me the Indians’ pledge of 
love, the touch of her nose against my cheek. Closing my 
eyes, I received her pledge, and gave her mine in her fashion 
before I showed her, with sweet slowness and unhurried 
tutelage, what lips and tongue can do in love’s design. In die 
light of the torch I saw her eyes widen with surprise at the 
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discovery, tlicn grow soft witli desire at its effect. In the light 
of the torch I saw her lovely brown arm creep oat from 
imder the kapa to fling its encumbrance oil'; I saw her reach 
out to pick up the torch to put it out, a cascade of embers 
and sparks, in the pool of sand near the door. 

But we were not left in darkness. In the unclouded sky, 
over the shoulder of the distant mountain, was rising an 
enormous golden moon at its full, flooding the night with 
a sensuous radiance ofits own. And there, in the warm gentle 
night of the tropics, with the scent of some unknown flower 
perfuming the air, with the singers in the nearby village 
sounding our marriage music and dte distant sea murmuring 
its accompaniment, we explored each other and knew each 
other and found the complctcst fulftlment to our love. 



■»->- chapter g -h- 

THE MANNER OF LONG 


I DWELL at length upon this nocturne in my hfe for many 
reasons, not all of which are at odds with die heavier tale 
I have to tell. Not the least of these, I confess, is die hurtful 
pleasure I gain, even at dns distance and at my age, from 
remembering now in England those magical enchanted 
nights so long ago with Hinaliina in Hawaii. They were 
beautiful, the most perfect I shall ever know, and the 
remembrance of them has been my chief solace in the un¬ 
happy years that have been my portion ever smee I sailed 
away from Kcalakekua Bay. 

With myself as I am made, and with my yearning to 
return to Hawaii impossible of fulfilment, it was inevitable 
that I should never find such happiness again. Always there 
were those blissful nights to remember, always there was 
Hinaliina to yearn for, to the disparagement of all other 
women. In effect, said my heart, in its miwrUingness to 
accept reahty, if I cannot have Hinaliina I shall have no one. 
And so I have stayed alone, not bitter nor yet entirely happy, 
but content with the remembrance of the past. Fortimately 
I have been able to indulge myself in this withdrawal to a 
life of thought and contemplation, which I am well aware 
my neighbours consider eccentric, and I have tried to make it 
more than just a retreat into petulance. 

Awakened by my exposure to Captain Cook, I have 
sought, within my limitations, to understand the discoveries 
and developments in the sciences which distinguish our age 
from all diose preceding it and wliich give such a tone of 
hope and such a taint of worry to die ages wliich will follow 
it. In diis one sense, I suppose I must be considered a scientist; 
but I have not forgotten, the'meanwlhle, that I am also a 
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man, among men, contradictory as this claim may seem to 
my mamicr of living. The more withdrawn from mankind 
I have become, the more clearly I have been able to sec it in 
all its vain glories of the body and all its magnificent 
triumphs of the spirit. And the while I have marvelled at the 
achievements the mind of man has made, I have been 
increasingly concerned over the inability liis body has shown 
to keep pace with his thought. There is a pernicious splitting 
here, a fatal lag between the far-darting spirit and the slow- 
changing passions, which alarms me as I know it has alarmed 
many another admirer of tliis amazing reasoning animal, 
this groping fallen angel, which is Man. And [ ask myself, 
as others have asked, why must it he so? 

The same man who can compose a peerless symphony can 
die of the effects of his unchecked venery; the same society 
that can give us Shakespeare can also hang a hungry man 
for stealing a loaf of bread; and always there, i.s W ar for a 
game among the nations of men. The same man who could 
map die vast Pacific Ocean could not close the gap between 
Iris nihid and the mind of a single one of those other men 
who travelled with him in that tiny ship ujaon that 
conquered sea. Why did he fail? 

The question repeats itself endlessly to me, until it has 
become my chiefest concern. Many answers suggest them¬ 
selves to me, but all of them except one I am forced to dis¬ 
card as being of minor consequence. It is tlic an.swcr to that 
same question that Captain Cook asked, there aboard his 
sliip in Kealakckua Bay. The circumstances of his ashing of 
it I shdl tell in time, hnt in the years since, with amazement 
and dishchef, I first heard that question posed by him, I have 
learned that all other problems I might contend with arc 
small compared with that one, for that one is the central one, 
from winch all others depend. 

In these long years, my preoccupation with Captain Cook 
tod tlie question that concerned him has continued to 
mcrcase, until now I am forced by some inner compulsion 
to tell of it for the consideration of other minds than my 
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own. Even in my ivied tower I can see the signs of ruin, hear 
the sounds of havoc, that threaten my fellow men because 
too many of them have grown indifferent to the question 
and uninterested in its answer. For them there is no question 
any more. They do not sec that in ccasmg to ask it they have 
lost their last measure of control over themselves. They do 
not sec that almost as important as the answer to the question 
is the asking of it; and that, with tliis last check removed, 
they arc as lost as a sliip without a compass on a trackless sea, 
under a starless sky. 

But on that first of my nights in Kealakekua I had little 
thought for the future and none at all for pliilosophy. I was 
enwrapped in my love for Hinahina, and she was all I cared 
about. And so I would have been content to languish for the 
rest of my stay, if early in the morning after I had been wed 
to her I had not had an experience which set me to tlmiking 
of others than myself. 

Soon after dawn I had left her, drowsy on her mat, to 
return to the beach where the ship’s boat would be calling 
to take those of us back who had spent the night ashore. 
When I reached the strand I could see no sign of a boat upon 
the bay, and I knew it would be near to an hour before one 
could be manned and rowed in to fetch us. With a sigh of 
relief (for I was tired, and not one to work any harder than 
I needed to), I lay down upon the sand between two Indian 
canoes drawn up out of reach of the water. I chose the 
liidden place to gain what privacy I could from tlie curious 
eyes of the natives when they awoke and - Heaven protect 
me! - shelter from those bands of wild women in the event 
they prowled as insatiable by morning as they did at evening. 
The village and the upper levels of the beach were stOl 
crowded with Indians, sleeping where they had fallen in 
their own fatigue after their revelry. In my shelter I must 
have gone promptly asleep, for I do not remember hearing 
the approach of the fishermen whose chatter brought me 
awake after they had established themselves on the far side 
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of one of the canoes. I cannot have slept long, for the sun had 
not moved far in its course since last Td seen it; nor did I 
wake in the dazed sort of stupor that with me means I have 
been in a deep sleep. The Indians must have thought them¬ 
selves alone, for I doubt if they would have spoken as freely 
as they did if they had known I was there, or if strangers to 
themselves from among their own kind had been near. 

The first word I recognized in their fluent talk was the 
name of Lono. A few more exchanges among them and my 
ear, helped now by my previous day among them and by 
my evening with Hinahina (the night, I need hardly add, 
was not spent in language lessons), became attuned to their 
rapid speech, with its wonderful rise and fall of inflection as 
their discourse made them variously excited or despondent. 
They were discussing among themselves the events of the 
preceding day. 

‘And when the god walks, how acts the commoner?’ one 
of them asked. His voice was cutting, as sardonic as Mr 
icing’s often was, and as I heard him put his rhetorical 
questions to his fellows I labelled him in my mind the 
Questioner. There is always one of his kind in each group, 
asking, dissenting, a gadfly; and I could imagine him as 
hard-eyed, as nimblc-wittcd as King could be, putting his 
questions more to arouse his companions’ thoughts than for 
any answers they might give to liim. 

A softer voice answered him. ‘The commoner, in the 
manner of all commoners before all gods, falls in the kapn 
mo'e - in the prostrating knpu, the burning, the abasing kapu.’ 

My Questioner returned with another puzzle. ‘Then his 
is no different from the coming of a high chief?’ 

The soft voice spoke again. ‘Only as the parent fish differs 
from the fingerling; only as the great wave on the reef 
exceeds the foam on the shore.’ His was a poetical image, a 
pretty conceit, even tiiough it was uttered with bitterness, 
and I dubbed him forthwith the Melancholy Poet. 

‘Then why do we rejoice?’ asked the Questioner. ‘The 
burden is not lightened from us.’ 
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‘Auwe,’ mourned the Poet. ‘The burden grows heavier. 
Pu’ou has sounded the call for more gifts to the gods . , 
Piis voice trailed off. He could not be properly melancholy. 
I amused myself with thinking, if he didn’t shake his head 
as his voice died away, his brown eyes staring into the 
distance, perhaps upon the very ships where the gods lay. 

A new voice broke in. ‘Tliis is a hungry god, a devouring 
god, a god with a big belly. What will be left in the land for 
the people?’ His plaintive voice named him immediately; 
the Worrier. 

A fourth voice added Ins note of gloom. (This is a con¬ 
vention, a congress of malcontents, I thought to myself) 
‘The lesser gods who come with Lono hunger not only in 
their bellies. Not since the forested canoes moved past 
Hookena has many a man seen his mate.’ (A point well 
made, O cuckold, I snickered to myself, as I decided to call 
him the Observer - no, better still, I said, pleased with my 
correction, the Spectator. . . .) 

The Poet had his word of comfort; he was not so mourn¬ 
ful after all. ‘They will return enriched: what the gods rob 
of the man, they will give unto the woman.’ 

The Spectator reverted to liis clhef concern. ‘The women 
cry for die touch of Lono, for they tliink his gift will be 
greatest.’ 

‘Who has seen the god Lono?’ asked the Questioner. 
‘Have you, my friend of the sea?’ 

‘Not I, my friend of the muddy taro patch,’ responded my 
Poet, pleasing me with the thought that he was a man of die 
sea. ‘My wife, with her sanded tongue, would not let me go 
in ti^c to see liim pass. These were her tender words to me: 
“Eh! Lono or no Lono, you pound the poi before the 
kahmias make the kapu again.’’’ His facile mimicry must 
have been excellent in his representation of his shrewish wife, 
for even in their gloominess Ins companions were forced to 
laugh with lum. ‘Auwe,’ he finished, ‘to be gifted ■with a 
silent wife, I would fish for the giant squid luinself I would 
even take to planthig taro. . . .’ 
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The Questioner loftily ignored this dig at himself. ‘But 
Malolo, here, has secu the Great One. Eh, Malolo, Tell us 
o£ Lono-i-Ua-MaUahihi, of Lono of the New Year. What is 
the mamier of Lono?’ 

‘As of an old man, a man older than Pu’ou,’ answered 
Malolo, who was the Worrier. ‘A man so old he is wliite all 
over, as if from drinking too much of the awa.’ 

The Spectator was disbelieving, as all good observers 
should be. ‘Cha! more awa even than Pu’ou? Is it possible 
that the floating islands can grow so much?’ His scorn for 
the High Priest’s enslavement to the narcotizing awa root 
made liim vicious, and the Questioner and the Poet laughed 
at Ills malice. 

The Worrier hissed. ‘Shh! Take care! Such talk but leads 
to trouble. The kahunas have only to hear the cause of our 
merriment and we will be marked for sacrifice in the 
temple!’ His alarm was manife,st, and for the first time I 
rcahzcd how heretical was their conversation, and how 
daring they were to engage in it. I thought of their open- 
mouthed gods, leaning over the temple wall to watch and 
to listen. And I began to realize the danger 1 was in, eaves¬ 
dropper that I was to their discontent. 

The Questioner was not ready to cease. ‘But how do the 
priests know this is Lono who comes? What is the sign of 
Lono? How is it known that this is not an old man, come to 
visit Kcalakekua?’ Aye, he was a smart one, this Questioner. 

‘Auu>e! Auii’e!’ moaned the Worrier. ‘Do you want to be 
long pig in die temple? An end to this talk! If they tell us 
tliis is Lono, then this is Lono!’ There was the cry of 
orthodoxy, die voice of submission. 

Gloomily the Poet put in liis agreement, ‘Ae, The priests 
and the chiefs can make no mistake,’ 

Sarcastically the Questioner pretended to agree. ‘Ae - as 
they made no mistake when two days ago a three-day kapu 
was proclaimed for the Makalnki -■ only to end yesterday, 
because Lono came.’ 

The Worrier sighed, resignation in his voice, entreaty (I 
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was sure) in liis eyes. 'Autpe. Tliese matters are beyond my 
understanding. The priests say this is Loiio: I beUeve them. 
I ask no questions: I invite no trouble.’ 

Sootliingly the Spectator pointed out the one advantage 
they had gained. ‘We are not without benefit froin Jns 
coming: the kapu is ended.’ 

‘Then let us rejoice for that great comfort,’ laughed my 
sea-made Poet. ‘The one-day kapu is not beyond enduring; 
the two-day kapu parts a man from his good humour; but 
the three-day kapu - auwe! It is enough to part a man from 
liis life. How can silence be preserved for three days, with 
pigs, chickens, children - and a wife?’ 

His jest must have been too grimly pertinent to their 
experience, for their laughter was short and hollow. In the 
silence that followed it, the Worrier sighed again. 'Ae - but 
what is there to do? Is there any other way to live?’ 

The Spectator borrowed, as I guessed he often did, the 
wisdom of another, adapting it to liis own use. ^Ae/ he too 
sighed, submitting like the Worrier. ‘The priests and the 
cliiefs - they can make no mistake.’ 

The Poet spoke, liis melancholy returned. ‘Dark is the 
night . . .’ And promise, did lie mean, in the thought of a 
new day? Or was he merely quoting, most aptly, from the 
chant we had heard in the temple the day before? 

‘/li?,’ said the Qucstioiier. But he did not sigh, as I knew 
he did not submit, ‘Long is the wait. . 

The silence settled upon them, each with his own thoughts 
while ill my bed in the sand I lay quiet, hoping they would 
not discover me there. Not because I feared for myself any 
longer, for I did not tliink that they would do me harm. I 
cotud always pretend I was asleep, if they found me, or that, 
even had I been awake, I could not understand their tongue, 
and thus calm their fears, It was for their sakes that I wanted 
to remain unseen, for I liked those voices, spectral as they 
were, much better than I did the prostrate bodies that I had 
seen when we had come ashore. 

They did not discover me. One of them, perhaps the 
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Worried One, looking about him in his apprchcnsivcncss, 
saw the slhp’s boat working in from the Resolution. ‘Em, 
they come,’ he muttered. ‘Ac, it is time we left,’ decided the 
Questioner. The four of them moved olf in silence, too 
proud to grovel, too uncertain of themselves to stay, and 
I was left alone by the edge of the sea. I wished them well, 
as they went away, the sand chuffing under their feet as they 
walked. 

On the evening of the same day, when I returned to 
Hinahina at her father’s home, I began with them the first 
of many pleasant sessions of instruction in the lore of their 
people. Ill exchange for this I told them much about the 
world from which I had come, and brought them gifts that 
were trifling to me but which aroused their wonderment 
and interest in all that I had to tell about the lands where 
such magical things could be made. 

Of all the marvels that I produced - like my packet of 
needles in their leather case, like my sharp razor and its 
accompanying cake of .soap, like the lace-edged handker¬ 
chiefs and the lengths of uncut linen I brought to them out 
of my sea chest - none imjircssed them more than the 
commonplace book of plain white paper in which I kept my 
journal and made the notes I wished to take with me. They 
saw at once the value of literacy and the storehouse of wis¬ 
dom that could be written into books. And they lamented 
the fact that their nation had no writing, that all their know¬ 
ledge was transmitted orally from one generation to the 
next, so that much of the experience of each man in each of 
their generations could not be preserved to the profit of his 
people, but must inevitably pass away with him. How I 
wished that I might teach them to write and to read. But the 
time was too short, the task too great, to give them that 
return for their love for me. 

Those were wonderful evenings we spent, in the clearing 
beyond the temple. I would arrive about the time of sim- 
set, freed of my duties aboard the slrip, and permitted by 
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Mr Law’s cursory examination to go ashore witli the rest of 
the crew. The three of us would sit on the platform before 
Hina’s hut, in the quiet hour or so before darkness fell. 
Sometimes Pu’ou would join us there, when he was released 
from Ins attendance upon Kalaniopuu. As I came to know 
the High Priest I lost my fear of liis rank as well as my 
revulsion for liis person. Through the explanation of Kaihld, 
smiling over liis father’s weakness, I learned that the old 
priest’s scurf was not leprous - indeed there were no lepers 
among the people - but only the peculiar shedding of the 
skin that came with too frequent use of the intoxicating awa 
root. With this comfort, it was not long before I was 
receiving food from those dehcate fingers, just as if I 
had never recoiled in horror at the very thought of his 
touch. 

When the night had settled in, and we could no longer see 
the parapet of the temple rising between us and the sea, or 
the tufted heads of the coconut palms leaning over the 
village, Kailiki would considerately take his leave of us, as 
would Pu’ou if he was there. With a quiet farewell, he 
would go off into the night, to sleep alone in his own hut. 
In that country tlie men slept and ate and worked apart from 
the women, and came together with them only to satisfy 
their desire, for which purpose they had stiU another hut. 
They had many strange customs, but tins one I thought the 
strangest of all. But even if this had not been their custom, 
Kailiki would have slept alone, for liis wife, the mother of 
Hina, had died long years before, and he had not taken 
another in her place. 

Because I was a foreigner among them, and had no house 
of my own, they agreed diat no harm could be done if I 
consorted with Hina in her sleeping hut. I did not much care 
where I slept, so long as I could have Hina with me, but to 
them the code mider winch they hved, and, indeed, wliich 
Kailiki as priest was bomid to enforce, was something they 
could not hghtly flout. But he gave Iris quiet dispensation^ 
without my knowing it, the iright he wed me to Iris daughter 
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and he did not seem much troubled by our departure from 
their custom as in the subsequent nights we continued in that 
arrangement. 

He was a remarkable man, that priest who was no priest, 
that savage who was more civilized in many ways than 
Ledyard and Bligh, his counterparts in our ships. By the 
power of his reason alone he had lifted himself far above the 
level of his fellows. Before we had arrived, he had already 
discarded for himself, as being false, the religion of fear by 
wliich his father and the chiefs kept their people in subjec¬ 
tion; but he was so alone in his society that he could have 
little hope of changing it. So, as many a thinker has done 
among other peoples in unjn'ojritious times, he kept his 
thoughts to himself and did what he could to help the 
commoners among his people. 

Thinking of my companions on the beach who, by reveal¬ 
ing to me their uncensored thoughts, hatl left me with many 
questions about themselves and their society, I asked Kailiki 
to tell me of his people. 

A look of sadness in his countenance, Kailiki sighed. ‘Tliis 
is a people much burdened with fear.’ 

They feared everything, from unseen gods to arrogant 
chiefs, from priestly spies m each other, in their demon- 
ridden, priest-ruled world. In a land as gentle as theirs was, 
with no dangerous animals, no violent changes of climate, 
no cataclysms of nature to afflict them, it almost seemed that 
they had to import and invent imaginary fears in order to 
feel themselves akin to the rest of mankind. In the eliciting 
of these fears the many priests were most competent; and as 
it is in every other nation on earth, religion among those 
Indians was the bulwark of the state. The authority of the 
chiefs was sacrosanct, founded on their descent from the 
gods; and their police aird ministers of state were the dreaded 
priests, the kahunas. Beneath those lordly ones, at the 
pinnacle of their pyramid of rank, were the lesser chiefs and 
the lesser kahunas; and supporting them, in the misery of 
the mass, were the commoners. 
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As we liad seen from the miiiute we had landed among 
them, the commoners lived in terror of the cliiefs and the 
priests. All that they possessed, even their bodies, belonged 
to the alii, and they could be deprived of their possessions, 
and their Hves, in an instant if they were so unfortunate as 
to anger a chief or to break one of the innumerable taboos 
raised by the priests. They were governed by a code of civil 
laws issued at the wliim of the clhcfs or inherited from 
antiquity, and by a veritable network of interdictions im¬ 
posed by the priests who served their many gods. The result 
was an autocracy of cruelty, symbolized by their malign 
deities. 

It is of these aspects of Hawaii that I tliink when gushing 
females and sybaritic youths entreat me to tell them of The 
romantic South Sea Isles’, expecting me to titillate them with 
accounts of endless feastings and languorous seductions and 
idylls under the palms. Naturally I tell them instead of the 
cruel gods and the crueller clhefs, of the discomforts of grass 
huts and the itch that comes from the salt of the sea, of the 
monotony of the diet and the serfdom of the commonalty. 
(And yet, and yet - it is not of these tilings that I myself 
tliink when I am alone with my memories: I think of Hina- 
hina, of that great fuU moon rising over the mountain, and 
of swimming with her by moonlight, naked in that phos¬ 
phorescent sea; I tliink of the graceful dancing people, of 
laughter in the shadows, of idylls under the leaning 
palms. . . .) 

As I began to comprehend the degree of their servitude, 

I wondered that the Indians could laugh at all. And yet, 
beneath their burden, they were hke people everywhere. 
They laughed and tliey loved when they could, they feared 
and they hid when they had to; and meanwhile they broke 
every law and kapu that they dared, in order to lessen their 
misery. Life went on for them because, as they said, there 
was no other way to live. They had their humour to sustain 
them, the beautiful solitudes of dieir uncrowded sea and 
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their untrodden hills to escape to. Because they knew of 
no thin g else, they had no other goals to .strive for, not even 
the hope of Heaven. 

When I asked Kailiki ydiy there should he such fear 
among his people, he shrugged and said it was the custom. 
It was an echo of the Worrier’s lament that I had overheard 
on the beach, and I looked at him in surprise that he should 
make it like the rest. But lie was serious, and he meant liis 
summation, for, as he was wise enough to see, there could 
be no lessening of his people’s fears until there was a change 
in the people themselves winch would hcljr them to throw 
off their fears. 

‘The beginning of that change came long ago,’ he said, 
‘when Lono first came among us. Then, with the passage 
of time and the hardening of our custom, no more change 
was permitted to us: my people became as you sec them 
today. But now tliat you are here, you of the floating islands, 
change will come again - and this time the change will be 
very great.’ He stopped, as if peering into the past of which 
he spoke. ‘Once long ago Lono tried to make light the 
burden on all men. But he failed, and he was driven away 
by the envy of the gods and of men. Now he has returned, 
as lie promised - and this time he will not fail,’ 

Annoyed with myself that I had not thought to question 
him sooner on the subject, I asked him to tell me of this 
ancient Lono. 

Many generations before our time, he told me, there came 
among them from a distant land a great visitor, who did 
mighty things among them. He was called Lono, which is to 
say, the new tidings, the new knowledge. He taught them 
the cultivation of the sweet potato, a vegetable new to them 
with his coming; he gave them some of their rude art, and 
some ceremonies in their religion, most notable of which 
was a feast of games and rites, which they called the Mctkn- 
hiki, that came in the month of the new year, at the time of 
the rising of the Pleiades over the rim of the eastern sea. 
Living among them, he took a wife of their people. From 
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their luiioii issued the noble house of T, first in the land, the 
house of the High Cliief Kalaniopuu. 

Lono was to them a gentle teacher among a savage primi¬ 
tive people, and he gave them much, asking nothing in 
return. But because of his helpfulness to men, ‘the gods 
grew jealous*, and, afBicted with a divine madness for some 
dark crime Kailiki could no longer name, he was driven out 
in sorrow from their island home. He left it from Kealakekua, 
descending to the bay down the long arcliing path which 
forever after was remembered as the Way of the God; and 
before he departed for Kalhki, the far-away-land-over-the- 
sea, he promised them that some day he would return. They 
had been looking for Hm to come back to them ever since 
that time. He had been remembered first as a legend and 
then, with the passage of many generations, as a god, 
elevated to membership in their supreme trinity. He was a 
kind god who demanded no human sacrifice, unlike the 
ferocious and bloody god of war, Ku, unlike the remote 
progenitor god, Kane. Lono was the god of the rain, of 
growing crops, indeed, of all growing things, including the 
child quickening in its mother’s belly. His symbol was the 
cloud; klic cloud of many shapes, the long cloud, the short 
cloud, the wide-spreading cloud, the narrow cloud... in the 
high heavens’. C3n earth he had many manifestations, or 
kinolau: the rain, the sweet potato, the kukui tree, along pole 
widi a strip of white kapa attached to it. . . 

How excited 1 grew as I heard all this. How much it ex¬ 
plained to me of all that we had seen and experienced since 
om arrival. I could sec how it was inevitable that when we 
came in our lofty ships into their world, at the very time of 
die new year, the Hawaiians should tliink it was indeed Lono 
who was returning to them. Small wonder that, encouraged 
as much by Pu’ou and Kailiki, who were Lono’s priests, 
as by their curiosity, they had crowded into the bay of 
Kealakekua, Lono’s bay, to welcome liim home. 

I was delighted by tliis discovery, and filled with antici¬ 
pation of die pleasure I should bring to Captain Cook and 
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the officers of his company when I related this information 
to them. Tills I did, by Mr King’s arrangement, on the 
following Sunday, when they were assembled on the 
quarterdeck for their weekly conference. They listened with 
great interest to iny disclosure, seeing with me how the 
pieces of the puzzle fitted together, accounting at once for 
the ceremonial of our arrival and the degree to which we 
continued to be made welcome during our lying-over. 

But it was Captain Cook wlio, when I was done with my 
tale, pointed out something in it which I had not had the wit 
to discover for myself 

‘Very interc,sting,’ he said, looking out upon the island 
where Lono had once lived. ‘Very interesting. . . . ’Tis 
strangely like the legend of Prometheus.’ 
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THE ANGELS BEFORE SODOM 


T he fortnight after our arrival at Kealakekua was a busy 
one and a happy one. By day we were sailors, hurrying 
to ready the ships for dieir return to northern waters; or 
we were explorers, gathering information about that isolated 
island and its inhabitants and the other Hving tilings it bore 
upon its fertile surface or in the placid waters along its 
shores. By night we were men, seelong the comforts of tlie 
land, enjoying them to the full, storing up their treasury of 
pleasures against that rime when we should have only the 
memory of them to warm our freezing bodies or to lift our 
weary spirits. As sailors hve in every port, so hved we: we 
swept ashore at dusk, and in the hospitable villages along the 
margin of the bay we ate our fill of native foods and took 
our pick of native loves. There was no native drink save that 
of tlie bitter awa, which few sailors hked, else we would 
have drimk of that as well. Most of us were content with 
eating and wencliing; and the taste of pure fresh water, so 
unhke the turbid stuff that came from the ships’ casks when 
we were at sea, was wine enough for us. 

Our early worries about the Indians were soon dispelled. 
They proved so friendly, so helpful, even to giving up their 
women to our lusts, that we went fearless among them. 
Seeing tliis, the Captain had early given up his insistence of 
a guard over us when we went ashore, and had confined 
WilHamson’s militant concern to watching over the 
Observatory, wliich had been set up in the sweet-potato 
patch adjacent to the temple. 

We recognized that the edicts of Kalaniopuu and the 
intercession of Pu’ou and Kaihki helped us in our enjoyment 
of this freedom, and for the most part we showed in our 
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behaviour our appreciation for their generosity. There were 
no unpleasant incidents of the kind that so often accompany 
the liberties of the shore in more civilized ports, and what 
troubles we did experience over a rare jealous husband or 
an affronted female, maddened because she had been 
abandoned by some fickle sailer for another mistress of his 
mat, were quickly eased by presents of nails and fcadiers 
smuggled ashore from our private treasure chests. We 
quicldy learned that among a people as indulgent of tlie 
senses as were the Hawaiians, our own measures of conduct 
and of values were out of place, and that while we sought for 
love they sought for gain. So it was easy for us to strike an 
accord with them, dicy being lavish witli their bodies, we 
with our trinkets, and no one was disappointed in the 
economics of this exchange. Even if we had known how we 
were undermming our authority by this profligacy, as we 
were debasing our currency by our use of it, we would not 
have been stayed in our pursuit of our desires, we were so 
corrupted by their power over us. 

Most of those excited thousands who had been drawn into 
Kealakekua to see our arrival disappeared during the follow¬ 
ing day, ordered to return to their more distant homes by 
summary decree of the Old Chief It was a wise decision, for 
even if provisions to feed so many people could have been 
found, they would still have been too numerous merely to 
find living space for. Not that they needed more shelter than 
the beach and dre sky offered them, as we from the ships 
learned in our nights ashore. But they would have been as 
bothersome as flics, as intrusive as a plague of locusts, if they 
had stayed. It was a relief, after they were gone, to be able 
to walk along the beach without fear of treading upon some 
native with every step we took. Besides, there were times 
when a sailor wanted his privacy and an. escape from the 
staring of his doxy’s family, and what better bed could he 
find for Ins love than the sun-warmed sand in some rock- 
girt cove, gloriously free and unbelievably quiet once the 
crowds were gone? 
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Our only difficulties with the natives were encountered 
aboard our ships, where tliievery was often attempted. In 
their eagerness for metal the Indians would risk almost any 
danger, and we had constantly to be guardmg against their 
thoughtless depredations. One day we discovered a party of 
them trying to steal the sheets of copper that sheathed the 
hull of the Discovery. They were such expert swimmers that 
tlie placement of the sheatliing offered few difficulties to 
them in removing it. Happily they were observed before 
they had pried loose more than a few fillin g nads with their 
tools of sticks and stones, else the damage they might so 
easily have inflicted upon us would have been exceedingly 
difficult for us to repair. To put a stop to this practice we at 
first fired small shot at the offenders, but they got out of 
reach by diving under the sliip’s bottom to her stem. When 
this measure failed. Captain Cook, much against his liking, 
made an example of one of them caught by the sailors of the 
Discovery by having him flogged on board that vessel before 
the eyes of ms countrymen. After this demonstration of our 
severity, the first they had seen from us since Bligh’s ill- 
humoured outbreak, they ended for a while their more 
serious offences. 

As it was we had enough to do to keep us busy widiout 
havmg to watch their every move. The sails had to be 
inspected and mended, the cordage spliced or replaced, the 
rigging checked from stem to stem. Mr Bhgh, under die 
spur of the Captain, left no detail unexplored, and his cold 
driving voice was heard everywhere, liis imwavering blue 
eyes missed nothing in the refurbishing of the Resolution. It 
was he who, climbing over the side, found the head of her 
rudder worked loose, where the pintles had rotted under its 
weight. The rudder needed to be unhung, therefore, and 
was sent on shore to be repaired. To find suitable woods with 
which to mend it, and the other parts of the ship which we 
had discovered to be rotted, a party of ship’s carpenters was 
sent into the forested country higher on the mountainside. 
They were gone for tluree days, penetrating upwards of 
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twenty miles into die jmigle, and we who were left behind 
began to be alarmed at their absence, fearmg some attack 
upon them by the natives, when they returned safely enough 
with the wood and a pack of strange plants for Mr Bayly and 
aching bodies of dieir own to show how far they had 
ventured. 

The ships’ larders were m need of replenishment as well, 
and the water casks in need of cleaning and refilling. Fortun¬ 
ately for us, the chiefs and priests continued to be most 
generous in their gifts of food. Every day a supply of hogs 
and vegetables was sent to the two ships. (They had given 
up sending us dogs when they had learned we could not 
bring ourselves to eat them.) Whatever of this provision we 
did not need for immediate use we put away for the future, 
storing the vegetables in their bins below decks, and salting 
and pickling tlie hogs according to the careful direction of 
Captain Cook. For dicse gifts from the alii no payment was 
ever sought, even in the most indirect manner, and we 
could only conclude that they were proffered as evidence of 
their liberality or perhaps out of a sense of religious duty. 

But as our stay wore on, it became increasingly apparent 
that their daily offering was taking a heavy toll of the sur¬ 
rounding countryside. The Indians themselves began to feel 
the pinch of want, as we could sec when we went among 
them, but so strong was dicir fear of their chiefs and their 
priests that not a murmur of complaint did they make in 
public. As I look back now upon our stay there I am filled 
with wonder at dieir patience and at the passivity with 
which they gave up their foodstuff at command of the chiefs. 
An.d I am filled widi remorse at the manner in which, 
aboard our ships and in our visits to their villages, we calmly 
accepted their offerings as if they were our due, and said not 
a word in thanks, and gave not a thing freely out of gratitude. 

But it was easy to take diings among that gentle people, 
and in those weeks of our lying-over we took all that wc 
could from diem. Not only food, and gifts, and women 
did wc take, not only the labour of their hands and die 
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provender of their lovely island. We also took from them 
their iimocence. In a way unplamicd and unexpected, but in 
a way hievitable in the nature of men, we left them diseased 
and discontented. Where we had found them at ease in their 
tropic sea, purposeful, self-sufficient in their pristine world, 
we left them impoverished and rebellious by their newer 
standards learned from us. And where we had fomid them 
clean and sound, with not a single malady among them that 
we could detect, wc left them fouled and tahited with the 
umaeeded gifts of our alien world. 

Kailiki’s words to me were upheld; the great change 
among them was begun. 

And yet, happy as those quiet weeks were for us, they 
were the weeks of our undoing, too. We had no awareness 
at the time, of course, that even as we embraced it Paradise 
was already lost to us. Even as we made love to our Eves, 
like the sons of God come imto tlie daughters of men, even 
as we walked in those green bowers and upon those yellow 
sands, our wickedness was great and every imagination of 
the thoughts of our hearts was evil, because we thought only 
of ourselves. 

The portents of our fall were not many, nor were they 
ominous, but they were there for those who could see them. 
No angels armed with fiery swords came to challenge us, no 
stars fell, no thimders spoke the wrath of Heaven. But there 
were signs enough. I did not see them, nor did most of the 
odicrs aboard our sliips. We were too intent upon finding 
pleasure for ourselves to find omens in silly superstitions or 
in sulking sailors, too reasonable in our expectation of it to 
see augury in the deadi of Watman. But Ledyard saw them, 
and Bligh, and a few sailors who had come under their dark 
dominion. 

King and Gore saw them, too, in the strange behaviour of 
those sailors. Their sullen bearing, their evasive eyes, the 
turning of their backs upon the officers when they went by, 
could not go unnoticed. Accustomed to polite, even friendly. 
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association with the crew, the Lieutenants had wondered 
what was amiss and had taken steps to trace its cause. They 
learned to their surprise that there was considerable ill- 
feeling mounting against the Captain for his ‘prcsuniption’ 
in permitting the Indians to worsliip him as Lono. They did 
not need to look far before finding Ledyard and Bligh at the 
centre of tliis agitation against the Captain. With character¬ 
istic mockery King laughed at their ‘nonsense’, as he called 
it, and refused to give it any more of his notice. With typical 
slowness Jolm Gore retired into himself to think how this 
new worry might be combated. In effect, however, neither 
they nor anyone else aboard our ship did anything to stem 
the rising signs of alarm among the converts that Ledyard 
and Bligh had made to their way of thinking, and the 
disaffection continued to spread among the gullible 
crew. 

The first serious sign of trouble among us came on the 
afternoon of February third. We had been at arrehor in 
Kealakekua for seventeen days and were tlren on the eve of 
our departure for the north. The ships had been readied, the 
larders were stocked, our pleasant stay was all but ended. 
Only the last details, the many loose ends of preparation, 
needed to be done before we could sail; and Captain Cook 
had tentatively set tlic morning of Fcbruaiy fourth for our 
putting out to sea. 

Lieutenant King was ashore with a detail of the crew, dis¬ 
mantling the Observatory. Now that its work was done and 
we were about to leave, the efficient King was in charge of 
its strippiirg and the packing of the instruments which had 
been in use there. They lay now in scattei'cd bundles and 
chests about the space Pu’ou had granted us .among tlie 
trampled sweet potatoes. The taboo sticks still stood in place 
at the four corners of the rectangle he had paced off and 
proliibitcd to the natives. The Indians had observed this 
restriction most scrupulously, much to the disgust of King 
and others who had hoped to find the tented enclosure a 
convenient place for their amours. But the natives could irot 
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be persuaded to cross the line for any lure tliat was offered 
them, so great was tlieir fear of the priests. 

In one corner of the enclosure, beneath the rocky base of 
the temple, beneath the watching idols, lay Watman in his 
grave. The old gunner had died in liis hammock, carried 
away swiftly by that third stroke for winch he had waited 
so calmly. The mound of new-packed earth and some stones 
at its head marked the place where we had buried Ihm five 
days before in a solemn ceremony conducted by Captain 
Cook. On the ground beside it Clevcly, the Sliip’s Car¬ 
penter, and his crew had laid out their tools and the lengths 
of unseasoned native wood from which they were engaged 
in fashioning a headpiece to be placed above tlie grave. 
They worked in silence, less out of deference to Watman's 
shade than to Clevcly’s presence, for the Carpenter, as 
carpenters often arc, was a gentle, soft-spoken man who 
preferred liis assistants and liimself to labour in silence 
wherever they were. The crew, well trained, worked swiftly 
and the brown shavings of the hard koa wood curled round 
their feet as they shaped the crooked logs into slender posts. 

Sitting near by on a low fence of rock was John Ledyard, 
carving with his pocket laiife the legend of Watman’s life 
into the shingle that was to mark his grave. It was like him 
to have offered his help in this service, for he was a serious 
and considerate young man, although an over-rchgious one 
in the opinion of most of us aboard ship. His thin face intent 
upon his task, his blonde head bowed over the board, he 
looked like a recording angel sitting there, said King when 
he related to us the story of tliis incident. King was a man of 
temper, and he did not suppress his dislikes, as he showed us 
often enough in his estimates of men who kindled his anger; 
but of Ledyard he always held, in common with the rest of 
us, a grudging sort of <admiration. By this wc acknowledged 
his finer parts, like his quick mind, liis good looks, Ms 
scrupulous honour, Ms diligence at work, Ms consideration 
for the needy, while at the same time we regretted that he 
should spoil this engaging picture with the narrowness of 
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Ills thinking. Like Bligh lie was a churclinian out of place, 
but where Bligh struck one as being an inquisitor speaking 
out of bigotry, Ledyard impressed one as being an avenging 
angel, in a nimbus ofliglit, speaking out of a fanatical purity. 
Where we feared or disliked Bligh for hi.s meanness, we re¬ 
coiled from Ledyard for his righteousness. And we avoided 
liim, for, to use King’s phrase, he was ‘damned uncomfort¬ 
able to have around’. 

But when King came on the scene that afternoon, tired 
and hot from his labours, he had little thought for Clevcly 
and his crew, or for Ledyard over his inscription. King’s 
anger was aroused, as it almost always was, by sight of 
Williamson - Williamson perched upon a sea chest, his back 
against another chest, one leg dangling before him, the other 
curled under him; Williamson sitting there, ornamental and 
useless, as if there were not a thing in the world to be done; 
without a concern of his own or of anyone’s to worry about. 

ICing chose to be icy. ‘Your boat is loaded; you can return 
to the ship. And - if you’ll be so good ~ tell the Captain I’ll 
bring the wood as soon as I’ve finished here.’ 

Not in any hurry to oblige, Williamson stretched lazily as 
he rose. ‘I’ll be off, then,’ he yawned. ‘What if he sirould ask 
if anything’s misshig?’ 

‘Everytliing’s accounted for -- save your mind, which 
never did exist, and my heart, given to an Indian maid I keep 
safely out of sight.’ 

Williamson all but stamped his foot as, pouting, he asked: 
‘How can I teU Inm that? - He has no mind for jesting.’ 

‘Nor do you, I see - but you do not see.’ 

‘I do not see what I am to say to him.’ Poor Williamson! 
I can hear his voice rising into its usual shrill helplessness. 

‘Say anything. Say notliing.’ King was becoming mean, 
as only Williamson could make him. ‘Tell him your guard 
was most commendable. A damned sight better, at least, 
than it was on Kauai.’ 

The official accotuit of the voyage is silent on this point, 
out of the Captain’s consideration for Williamson, but the 
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entry in the Sliip’s Log for that day in January, 1778, tells 
the story of the first of WiUiamson’s tragic mistakes. On 
that day, at our landing place on Kauai, he had become 
panic-struck at the advance of a party of curious Indians and 
with unwarranted fright he had ordered the guard, over 
wliich he was in command, to fire into the crowd, with the 
result that one of the innocent natives had been Idlled and 
several had been injured. The Captain’s distress at dais un¬ 
necessary incident had been great, but Iris reprimand of 
Williamson had been temperate, because of Wilhamson’s 
youth and lack of experience. Not so restrained, however, 
was the disgust of Williamsohs fellow officers and the crew, 
who, sensing that diis was but die first error of weakness in 
the immature Lieutenant, had done their best, ever since, as 
rough men often will, to sliame the coward into braver 
conduct. 

Williamson sobbed with impotent rage. ^Ooooooohlilih! 
Can you not forget that?’ In a fury of frustration he clamped 
Iiis hat upon his head and rushed off toward the beach, in the 
direction of the long boat. Feeling no sympathy for liiin, but 
yet feehng vaguely disquieted as he always did when he 
grew angered with his Junior Lieutenant, King watched liim 
go, laughing caustically. 'And don’t forget to send the boat 
back,’ he shouted after the youth flomidering through the 
sand. 

He had forgotten the others for the moment, he told us, so 
impatient was he with Williamson. But then Ledyard spoke 
up quietly, fixing liis gaze steadily upon ICing. 

‘You are cruel to that boy.’ 

'Aye, it is the goad he needs to spur him to manhood.’ 

‘Would kmdness not be a better guide?’ 

‘For some, perhaps, but not for him: his softness is the 
coward’s kind.’ King felt himself on the defensive, he who 
was not accustomed to justify liis position to anyone. 

‘But he’ll not harden under your taunts. What he needs 
is peace of mind.’ 

The sound of revelry near by, the laughter of men and 
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•women, the throb of a muted song, reminded King of liis 
basic premise concerning Williamson. ‘What he needs is a 
piece of - ’ 

The entry of Mr Bligh stopped him in mid-sentence, 
‘But, by the grace of God and His strictest censor, 1 am saved 
from ribaldry.’ Mockingly, in gesture and in word, he 
ushered Bligh in. Like a coxcomb, a nimble jester, he doffed 
Iiis hat and made a leg. ‘How do you do, Mr Bligh. Wel¬ 
come to tills priestly refuge, where sex and sin alike arc 
taboo.’ 

Hutnourlcssly Bligh looked at him, like a bull resenting a 
botfly. ‘Thank you, sir. At least there is peace here - ’ 

At this innocent capping of his pun King burst out laugh¬ 
ing. Bligh, unaware of the cause for his laughter, and in¬ 
capable of appreciating it even if he had known, turned 
abruptly from him and joined Lcdyard on his pedestal. 

Wonderful King! He had such an admirable sense of the 
ridiculous, and such a deep understanding of the paradoxes 
in men, the contradictions in their natures and in the fooli.sh 
situations into wliich they put themselves, the fallacies by 
wliich they lived and died. It was he who first taught me the 
meaning to irony and who showed me the innumerable jests 
to life, pricking forever, when he had done so, the bubble of 
my idealism and the ingenuousness of my thought. It was he 
who delighted in showing me, in our life aboard ship as in 
the pages of history, that tilings arc seldom what they seem 
to be, and that the motives of men are never as apparent or 
as simple as they arc claimed to be. He showed me the 
appositions of good and evil growing out of every act, how 
good mtentions can lead to disastrous failures, how stupidity 
can end in spectacular success. He laughed at earnestness in 
any form and valued wit above all other virtues because it 
made men tliink as well as laugh. And he believed in enjoy¬ 
ing every moment of today lest tomorrow never came. 

He taught me how to laugh, it is true; but without mean¬ 
ing to - and this is but another proof of his thesis - he also 
introduced me to despair, for if one has no illusions left, 
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what is there to hope for? He marked me, iii mocking me, 
and I bear Ids gift heavily now that youth is passed and only 
doubts remain. 

‘Aye, there is peace here ^ of the grave,’ King called after 
Bligli. Then, lifting liis voice, he turned to the Carpenter. 
‘Are you nearly done, Clevcly?’ 

‘Almost, sir. We’re about to put up the headpiece, sir.’ 

‘Then make it sturdy. Your memorial to an Englishman 
dead of a stroke here will be the kindest mark upon tliis land 
of England’s stay,’ 

Without looking up, without stopping die work of Bs 
hand, Lcdyard raised Bs rebellion. Thus quietly did it begin 
- or, rather, thus quietly did it show its head, for as rebellions 
will, it had begun its ferment long before that unplotted 
time. ‘Poor Watman. Is this all Bs Ufe has meant, is tBs die 
oidy reason that he should Hve and die?’ 

At first King did not take his meaning. ‘WBch of us is 
likely to have more certain claim upon History? A sailor 
usually finds a watery grave, sir.’ 

‘’Tis not graves, not headpieces, nor History, I’m thinldng 
of - ’tis souls.’ 

And so it was brought at last into the open, this conflict 
between reason and religion so peculiar to our race; while 
in the distance the sound of revelry broke once more upon 
the warring group. 

‘Pfaugli!’ snorted King. ‘Here we go again. The same old 
dismal song. I’d rather listen to those sirens yonder, among 
the rocks: they sing a gladder tune.’ 

‘An animal cry, as of beasts in rut.’ The voice of Bligh was 
hardly needed to proclaim which side he was on. 

‘The sound of people, glad to be alive.’ King, seeing now 
wBch way the wind was blowing, was warming to the 
argument. He was always one to enjoy a combat of iiitcUi- 
gcnce, 110 matter what the cause, but tBs one was a subject 
as dear to his acid tongue as it was to the Old Testament 
hearts of his adversaries, and he felt a thrill of excitement at 
the prospect of tBs duel. 
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‘Abomination!’ thundered Mr Bligh, not feeling the lack 
of a pulpit. 

King changed liis tack. Softly, irrelevantly, he asked, ‘You 
do not like dicsc tropical islands, Mr Bligh?’ 

‘No, sir, I do not. They are like their trees, crooked and 
devious, fecund and rotten in the same branch - and the 
people arc like their trees.’ His face showed his loatliing for 
the graceless heathen. 

‘They arc no different from our own . . .,’ King’s protest 
was mild, almost wide-eyed in its hmoccncc, .. only more 
honest. . .’ 

‘Or as shameless as animals.’ 

‘For all your joy in living you might as well be as dead as 
Watman here.’ 

‘But what joy will they know in eternity? Their cries will 
have a different sound.’ 

‘While yours will be as clarions trumpeting hosannahs to 
your most just God?’ 

‘Have a care, sir!’ cried Ledyard, springing up, Iris face 
pale, the slaingle fliUing uimoticed from his knees. ‘You grow 
frivolous!’ 

‘Damme! Would you have me fall upon my knees to sing 
hymns with you? Your gloom needs challenging, before it 
infects us all. Already it has gnawed at too many of our 
crew. What have you been telling them?’ 

‘To take heed for their souls in the peril that confronts 
tlicin.’ 

‘Peril? What peril?’ 

‘The doom that hangs over these ships and tlic men in 
them, as doom once hung suspended over Sodom and 
Gomorrah.’ 

This was too much for King to take, and he showed Iris 
teeth in laughter. ‘And you two arc the angels of the Lord, 
I suppose, come to seek out Lot. Well, have you found your 
ten righteous men?’ 

Ledyard refused to be diverted. ‘These ships arc freighted 
with sinners,’ he iirtoned in his preacher’s voice. 
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‘Then indeed we are doomed,’ scoffed King, dirowing up 
his arms in disgust and turning away from the obstinate two. 
Clevcly and his carpenters knelt by their work at the grave¬ 
side, listenuig to the argument, their hands sthl for the wliile. 

In the moment’s pause two sailors came w alkin g into the 
enclosure, returning. King thought, from some farewell 
tryst in the village. He hailed them cheerfully, as he usually 
did with members of the crew, for he had Uttle of the officers 
pride of position. ‘Here come two simiers now, to swell our 
cargo. Well, lads, how are things in the village?’ 

He was not prepared for their answer, he said later, as he 
told us of his misjudgmenc. (‘I was as agape as a pu£fer-fish 
out of water. You know what those lads said?’) ‘We’ve not 
been in the village, sir,’ said the one. ‘We’ve been walking 
upon the mountain, sir,’ said the other, ‘the one they call the 
Way of God. . . .’ He noticed even then how tliey had dis¬ 
possessed the headien god of his cliff and had given it over 
to their Jehovah. 

As they answered him, three more quiet sailors came in 
to join them. If their dusty uniforms and sweaty bodies were 
not enough to prove to King that they too had been upon 
the mountain, their sober mien and the insthictive manner in 
winch they gathered around Ledyard was evidence enough 
that they belonged in the other camp. 

‘Strike me!’ bellowed King, bothered by this show of 
meekness. ‘I am surrounded by converts to your gloom. I 
am outnumbered!’ He did not trouble to hide liis surprise 
as, all alone, amid the confusion of chests and btmdles and 
folded canvas, he confronted his antagonists. 

They were charitable in dieir triumph. Not even a smile 
lighted their sombre faces. Like a good general, Ledyard 
sought to improve the moment. ‘We could wish that more 
of the officers held with our thinking - ’ he began. (‘There 
was an earnestness about liim, confound liim, that kept liim 
from being msidious, you know,’ explained Khig to us.) 

‘Then you must win them without my aid.’ 

If King was brusque, Ledyard was artful. ‘What is die 
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opinion on the quarterdeck, Mr King, concerning the pre¬ 
sumption of Captain Cook?’ 

'Wc do not even discuss it, it is so ridiculous a charge. 
Only you make anytliing of it, and I grow weary of your 
fears.’ 

‘Are you not afraid of the wrathful God?’ 

‘Is your God so uncertain of His power, then, that He 
cannot endure competitors?’ 

He looked for rebuttal from Bligh or Lcdyard, but it fell 
upon liim from an unexpected quarter. The sailors put up 
such a noise as King had never heard from them before. ‘You 
make too light of God!’ shouted one. ‘No! You cannot so 
easily push this matter aside!’ bawled another. But the quiet 
voice of Gumicr Anderson sent King the message that shook 
liim most, for Robert Anderson was a man we all respected. 
‘The Captain’s action endangers us all,’ he said hoarsely. 
‘’Tis his doing that we are imperilled.’ 

Sobered by their concern, King looked at them, one by 
one, seeing their clenched fists, the worry in their eyes, their 
distorted faces with their mouths shut tight as they sought 
to control their trembling. ‘You arc frightened. . . 

‘Aye, we are afeared,’ answered one. 

‘And sick of heart,’ acknowledged another. 

‘You are worried.,.’ continued King, sick with the shock 
of Iris discovery. 

‘Aye, for body and soul.’ 

‘Why, you piteous bleating bastards!’ King snarled, 
angered beyond politeness by their weakness. ‘Are you 
worried because we’ve lived like men? Do you betray your 
Captain so readily? Have you forgotten so soon liis virtues, 
to charge him with crimes he does not commit?’ 

‘He has betrayed us!’ one of the sailors cried. 

Passionately King disclaimed him. ‘Rat’s logic! He grows 
old and tired under the burden of his care for you - and you 
gnaw at him even as he seeks your benefit.’ 

With lifted hand Bhgh tried to interrupt him, but King 
rushed on. ‘Have you forgotten that twice he has taken Hs 
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ships safely round die world, and seeks now to round it out 
a third time? Do you forget how - for your sakes, but with 
no help from you - he has conquered the scurvy wliich 
wastes every other crew that sails this monster sea? Have you 
forgot the fairness of Iiis justice, the kindness of his hand? 
Half of England’s fleet fought for your places, to be widi 
Captain Cook, and here you wail like women that he has 
betrayed you!’ 

Bligh raised a peremptory hand. 'His care is for our 
bodies - ours is for our souls.’ 

‘Aye!’ shouted the sailors. 

‘He puts our souls in jeopardy!’ 

‘He trades our souls for fame!’ 

‘He draws the wrath of God upon us!’ 

‘If God should point His finger at you,’ King shouted 
back at them, ‘’twill not be because your Captain’s failed 
you. If God exists - ’ 

Ledyard pounced at once upon this heresy. ‘Do you 
question His existence, sir?’ 

‘Boldly, sir! TeU me! Where do you find your proof that 
God exists?’ 

‘Why, to me the proof is manifold: it lies in tlie sun and 
the moon and the stars. . . 

‘Why, to me those are proof of the dispassionate disdain 
of the universe: the sun is a ball of fire, the moon a desolate 
orb, the stars in their limitless distances too frightening to 
contemplate. When at night I look up towards them from 
this cockleshell of earth, my senses reel, my mind grows 
faint: in those grandly whirling nebulae, those vast cosmo¬ 
graphies, there is no room for Heaven, there is no sign of 
God.’ 

Bligh was blue with horror, the sailors shocked into 
silence at diis blasphemy. But Ledyard was patient. ‘Then 
in this earth: the sea around us, these islands in it, the five 
teeming continents - all proclaiming the glory of the Lord.’ 

‘Softly, now. Even you must grant that islands are bits of 
continents, that continents are but patches of the earth’s hard 

K 
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skin and mountains its protruding bones, the sea the blood 
that keeps it alive/ 

Bligli could stand no more. ‘Materialist!’ he hissed as if 
the anathema in the word would blast ICing from the spot. 

‘Hall!’ laughed King, delighted with the effect of liis 
eloquence. T am such a materialist as can counter you with 
a materialist’s argument for every reason of that sort you 
can offer/ 

The mild voice of Lcdyard took back the controversy out 
of Bligh’s frothing mouth. Calm, unexcited, he seemed to 
be using tlie clash of wills for some purpose of liis own. 
‘Then look closer to home: look to our ship: is not our sliip 
a miracle, and all it contains a sign of God’s grace to man?’ 

ICing was about to start upon liis praise of the works of 
man, liis mouth was open, his fingers lifted to make his 
point, when over the heads of the group before liim he saw 
the sole answer to all their talk. Instantly recognizing the 
uselessness of argument in the face of that sign, he stopped 
speechless; then smiliiig, half apologetically, half in resig¬ 
nation, he pointed without a word to the headpiece that 
Clevely’s crew was now raising into place on Watmaia’s 
grave. A tall post of koa wood, with a short crosspiece near 
its top, upon which the carpenters had nailed the shingle 
with Ledyard’s carving on it, it was the Christian’s eternal 
reminder of Everyman’s agony and death. Even as they 
turned to watch, the post slid easily into the deep hole the 
carpenters had dug, and found its place at last above the 
lonely grave. The brief legend, not ill carved in Ledyard’s 
pioneer hand, told all that need be said of gentle Watman’s 

WILLIAM WATMAN 
AET 65 

d 29 Jan^ 1779 

In silence, each man busy with liis thoughts, the group 
watched the carpenters place rocks in the hole about the post 
and push dirt in around them, to hold the headpiece in its 
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place. There were no words left to say; and in die hush of the 
buryitig-ground the rays of the afternoon sun, slanting down 
among the curved trunks of the coconut palms, touched the 
scene with almost unbearable melancholy. The creeping 
shadows, the unbroken stillness, the scattered packs and 
bundles of the dismantled Observatory, before all the new- 
made grave with its vain marker, overwhelmed them with 
its sadness, haunting them with their impermanence, adding 
to their loneliness. 

Dusting the dirt from his hands, Clevely moved slowly 
from the grave to the centre of the group. It is finished/ he 
said, addressing no one in particular, or all of them together, 
they could not be sure. 

It was a long moment before anyone could tliink of any¬ 
thing to say, and then it was Mr Bligh who struck the right 
note. ‘^Tis well done, Clevely/ he said softly, in the gendest 
speech he’d ever made. 

Clevely, slow of utterance and slow of action, turned his 
sad eyes upon the cliief contenders in the argument. ‘Beg¬ 
ging your pardon, sirs. God is no subject for contention. Of 
us all, only Watman can know the answer to your ques¬ 
tions.’ 

‘Aye, to that I will agree,’ nodded King, hoping to end 
the profitless session. ‘Heaven or Hell - each must wait/ 

‘No!’ protested Ledyard. ‘God is God to the living as well 
as to the dead.’ 

‘As he lay dying, Watman spoke his thoughts to me,’ said 
Clevely, holding to his drought. “‘Tell diem,” he said, “not 
to worry the Captain with their quarrel over Heaven. Tell 
them,” he said, “each man seeks God in his own way. .. 

‘Aye, that marks Watman to be the wisest thinker of us 
all.’ King let his hands fall loose before liim, eager to get 
away, content to concede the field to Clevely’s sober inter¬ 
vention and Watman’s deathbed wisdom. 

Ledyard, sensing the need for abatement to his campaign, 
added Iiis agreement. ‘God rest liis soul/ 

‘Aye, amen to that,’ Gunner Anderson sighed. 
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‘And God grant us safe journey home,’ sobbed Seaman 
Adams. 

In the brief silence that followed his prayer, Clevely 
turned to pick up liis tools. 

King was moved despite himself. In the hush liis voice 
was barely heard, ‘’Tis time we left. Come. Help me with 
the loading. . . .’ 

As*sleepwalkers are said to move hi their peculiar unseeing 
movement, the men picked up what gear they could and 
started off with it in the direction of the landing place. 
When IGng was left alone, and before he too went away for 
the last time, he looked about him in farewell to the temple, 
to Watman, to the dark arching mountain that was Keala- 
fcekua. In the clearing the light was still warm, picking up 
the motes in the dust not yet settled, but the long reaches 
under the trees were dark and brooding, as if haunted by 
forlorn shades native to the place. In the silence, just before 
he turned to go, he sighed, aware that in all the sentient 
turmoil of die afternoon iiotliing had been determined, 
nothing realized. In the waiting silence he spoke his disquiet 
to the listening air. ‘Kcalakekua: The Way of God - what 
is the Way of God?’ 

Then slowly, deep in thought, he too went on liis way. 
And, as he left, he told us, he heard once more the soft 
laughter rising, eerie, barely audible, from beyond the rocks, 
as of animal spirits, haunting, taunting, promising all and 
revealing notliing. Their mocking accompanied liim all the 
way to the landing place. 



-H- Chapter ii -h- 

LUSTS OF THE FLESH 

A board the Resolution that same afternoon, even wliile 
.in the shadow of the temple King was having liis debate 
with Ledyard and BUgli ashore, Captain Cook was at work 
on the quarterdeck. Because I could write a fair hand, and a 
small one, he had asked me increasingly of late to be his 
clerk, and on that warm last afternoon of our stay he bade 
me join him there in die shade of an awning stretched over 
the stern. Wc sat at two small tables, set a httle distance 
apart, writing in silence, for he was an intense worker, 
determined to make the best use of liis time. 

In our position in the anchorage, the day was bright and 
calm and quiet. Most of the crew were ashore, dismantling 
the Observatory, fetcliing wood for the galleys, fiHing the 
water casks, or surreptitiously taking their liberty. The few 
men aboard sliip were busied forward pickling the last of 
the fresh pork, and we had little evidence of their activity 
save the sour smell of the brine wafted back to us by an 
occasional puff of breeze from that quarter. In the presence 
of the Captain I was an efficient amanuensis, hardly pausing 
in my writing to do more than dip my quill in the inkliorn. 
There was no daydreaming for me that afternoon, no sigh¬ 
ing and fluttering of the quiU against my nose, no gazing off 
to the land to think with sorrow and a heavy heart upon the 
farewell I must take that night of Hinaliina. I was working 
for the Captain, and during that service I could have thought 
for notliing else, not even of my heart’s unease. 

He had set me first to making out lists of our acquisitions 
gahied at Kealakekua to be included in his letters to the 
Lords of the Admiralty. Now I was engaged in copying his 
orders to Captain Clerke concerning the operation of the 
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Discovery in the event the slhps should be separated during 
their return to their rendezvous in Alaska. As I worked over 
the large sheets of precious paper, somewhat swollen from 
the damp, he wrote in his official journal, bringing up to 
date his account of the expedition as he had first recorded it 
day by day in the Ship’s Log. He was occupied in composing 
that beautifully cadeiiccd account of our entry into Kcala- 
kekua Bay and his appraisal of that island which was the 
most recent of liis discoveries. Of all his writing this is the 
part that moves me most. For me it stands fairly as testimony 
to the man and his achievements, and I can never read it but 
I am stirred by the nobility of its language and by the sweep 
of its vision: 

At eleven o’clock in the forenoon we nnchored in the bay 
(wliich is called by the natives Kcalakekua), in tliirtecn fathoms 
water, over a sandy bottom, and about a quarter of a mile 
from the north cast shore. ... The ships continued to be much 
crowded with natives, and were surrounded by a multitude of 
canoes. I had no where, in the course of my voyages, seen so 
numerous a body of people assembled at one place. For, besides 
those who had come off to us in canoes, all the shore of the 
bay was covered with spectators, and many hundreds were 
swimming round the sliip like shoals of fish. We could not hut 
be struck with the singularity of this scene - 

We were so busy with our work that neither of us noticed 
Mr Bligh’s entrance upon the quarterdeck. Not until he 
stood stiffly before Captain Cook and called softly, 'Captain, 
sir,’ did I know he was there. Surprised, the Captain looked 
up from the pages of his journal. 'Yes? Oh, yes, Mr Bligh?’ 

1 am fresh from shore, sir. The water casks will be filled 
in one more turn of the glass. The last load should be in by 
then,’ HivS muddied hands, the dust and dark stains of sweat 
on his blue coat, showed he had been rolling the heavy casks 
with his men. 

‘Very good, Mr Bligh. Has that little pond in the village 
yielded as much water as we needed?’ 
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Mr Bligh shook his head, a complacent smile upon his 
face. Tt ran dry, sir, by midmorning, but has filled some¬ 
what since then. In the meantime I have engaged Indians to 
fetch water for us from the hills. They carry it down in their 
gourds to our watering station on the beach.' 

‘You are a master persuader, Mr Bligh, if you can get 
them to climb that distance for water. What inducement 
did you use?' 

‘Nails, sir. A small nail for a small gourd, a large nail for a 
large one.' 

The Captain wrinkled Ihs forehead, looking oiff into the 
distant reaches of the island. ‘Our currency seems to have 
depreciated. When first we came a nail would buy a hog: 
now it persuades a water carrier. It seems we have been here 
long enough.' He paused, and I waited for him to ask why 
it was that our nails should buy so little. But he passed the 
question by, perhaps knowing all too well the use to wliich 
the crew had put his currency, and turned back to the 
Master. ‘And what assurance do you have, Mr Bligh, that 
what they fetch us comes from a fresh mountain stream and 
not from some seashore pool?’ 

Pretending to be deep in my work, I Hstened for Bligh’s 
answer, looking up under my eyebrows to watch Ids face. 
He seemed so certain, so smug today, that I hoped he would 
not be able to give the Captain satisfactory explanation, I 
should have liked to see some flicker of unease ruffle that 
composure. But I should have biown that Bligh could not 
be caught unprepared. 

1 suggested to Mr Bayly and Mr Webber that they 
might like to botanize with the carriers, sir. And I also 
required that each carrier bring back with Inm a branch 
of fern from the mountain stream as proof that he had 
been there.’ There was more than a hint of self-satisfaction in 
his voice. 

The Captain threw back his head and laughed, slapping 
the table with his hand. ‘Excellent, Mr Bligh, excellent! You 
do not miss a trick.’ And I, to my side, had to admit that 
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Bligh had won that encounter with both the friendly natives 
and my inimical self. 

‘If the rest of our refurbisliing has proceeded as successfully 
as has our watering/ the Captain continued, in fine humour 
because he had none of my sourness towards Bligli, we 
should be in good condition for our further voyaging. Shall 
we be ready to leave tomorrow?* 

'We shall, sir. With the tide at midmorning/ My heart 
sank even farther at tliis certamty. I had hoped, so strongly, 
that we might be delayed. Just one more day: just one more 
ni^ht with Hina. . . . 

^What is the disposition of the natives?’ 

‘They will be glad to see us gone, I tliink. We have eaten 
them poor, they say; and they speak not entirely in jest 
when they pinch our bottoms and pat our bellies and remark 
how plump we VC grown during our stay here.’ 1 was 
amazed to hear Bligh say this, not for the information he 
conveyed, which was not new to me, but because merely in 
saying it he was being almost garrulous, chattering like an 
old gossip. 

'Have they dared that familiarity with you, Mr Bligh?’ 
the Captain teased him, his eyes twinkling in a straight face. 

‘No, sir! I’ll have none of ’em!’ The thin lips clamped 
down, the pointed nose went up in a disdainful sniff. I all but 
laughed into my papers at tliis picture of Virtue Outraged. 

‘Nonetheless they remain friendly?’ the Captain asked, 
hurrying on to safer ground. 

‘Aye, sir - and they continue to provide us with food. The 
King remains generous inliis tribute/ It was typical of Bligh 
and so many others of our company that they should refer 
to Kalaniopuii as ‘the King’. They seemed to need some such 
supreme authority among the Indians as they had at home in 
London. 

‘We’ll have stores enough, then? Our casks of salted 
pork - ?’ 

‘Arc filled, sir, with fresh pork to spare/ 

‘There are no signs of spodage in the pickle?’ 
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'None, sir. The meat was put up most carefully, according 
to your own prescription.’ The Captain’s concern for the 
feeding of his crews was one of liis chief interests, and he 
spared no effort or investigation that would lead to some 
discovery whereby their victuals might be so improved that 
their health at sea would be safeguarded. It was this con¬ 
viction that ill their diet lay their well-being that had made 
liim enforce upon his earlier crews, often to their ill-natured 
complaint, the strange fresh foods he picked up whenever 
he could come by them, and the even stranger concoctions 
he devised from them, like soup from New Zealand celery, 
and spruce beer in Alaska, and the fermented sugarcane 
juice prepared from the cane brought olf to us by the 
Indians during those weeks we were seeking an anchorage 
on Hawaiii. Despite the obstinacy of Iris men, he had proved 
to them and to the world the salubriousness of such a diet 
when, on his second expedition, he had taken the crews of 
both the Resolution and the Adventure safely around the 
world, for a space of three years, without losing a single man 
from scurvy. For this achievement, unheard of in all the 
annals of the sea before Irim, he was honoured by scientists 
and seamen alike, who recognized in it the defeat at last of 
one of the worst enemies to man, on land or sea. 

On his tliird voyage he was showing the same degree of 
success with the same regimen, for among us tliere was not 
the slightest sign of that scorbutic affliction experienced by 
sailors on all other sliips which were away from home one- 
sixth as long as we had been. Having overcome to liis satis¬ 
faction the problem of sciiiwy at sea, Captain Cook was now 
trying to improve methods for preserving meats and odier 
perishable foods for long voyages. For tliis purpose he was 
carrying with us dried meats of various sorts, a horrid kind 
of glue called 'portable soup’, and other enthusiasms of 
natural philosophers of the kitchen who were safe at home 
in Europe and who were free of the need to eat what they 
so generously commended to our messes. Of all the measures 
he had tested, however, the most successful was the one he 
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himself had devised, in consequence of his own shrewd 
observations, for the cleansing, salting, and pickling of fresh- 
killed meats, and he was pleased that afternoon when Bligh 
reported to him the continued success of his prescription. 

‘Good,’ he smiled. ‘Then it should feed us well between 
here and Alaska. How is the ship? Will she get us north and 
then home at last to Plymouth?’ 

‘She is sound now, sir, in her hull. But the rot has got at 
the masts. I fear for them, sir - but there is not much we 
can do about them until wc get among die tall pines of 
Alaska. These tropical trees grow too crooked for the 
Navy’s use, sir.’ 

The Captain looked closely at liim. ‘You do not like these 
islands, Mr Bligh?’ 

We might possibly have heard from Bhgh the same 
answer he had given King if at that moment WiUiamson 
had not come clattering up the companionway. Immediately 
that he was aware of Williamson’s arrival, Bligh brought his 
arm up in salute, and turned to leave the Captain. 

‘Good afternoon, sir,’ piped Williamson, waving his arm 
in a vague salute. 

‘Good afternoon, Mr Wilhamson,’ acknowledged the 
Captain. But liis mind was upon Bligh. ‘Thank you, Mr 
Bligh,’ he called after hiii. ‘And well done! Wc’ll leave on 
the morrow, then., and stand for the north.’ When Bligh had 
disappeared, he turned to Williamson, a pleasant smile upon 
his face. ‘And now, sir. How arc affairs ashore? Is the 
Observatory dismantled?’ i 

‘Aye, sir. Mr Edng is in the last stages of departure/ 

Ts anything of value missing?’ 

‘Alihh - no, sir, everything is accounted for.’ 

‘Your guard has been commendable, Mr Williamson/ 

He said no more, but WiUiamson laiew what he had in 
mind, and I knew; just as on the day of our arrival in 
Kealakekua I knew what he had in mind when he gave me 
my lesson in loyalty. But Williamson’s was more touchy a 
lesson, and the Captain handled it with the greatest delicacy. 
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Williamsoii, poor youth, could not bear liis burden in 
silence. Eyes brimming with misery, he looked unhappily at 
me, wishing I were leagues away, and then he blurted out 
his feelings to the Captain. 1 have sought to make amends 
for that unhappy event on Kauai, sir!’ 

'Docs it worry you still?’ How kind, how solacing, was 
the Captain’s question. 

‘Day and night the memory of it chafes me. And, unable 
to forget it myself, I fancy that it is not forgotten by the 
others aboard. Shall I never live it down, sir?’ In my place 
at my desk I strove to appear as far away as the moon, busy 
with my copying, for weeping Williamson’s sake. 

Gravely the Captain answered him. ‘The memory of that 
melancholy event cannot be effaced, unfortunately, but the 
accounting of it has been corrected by your conduct since 
that time. If you continue in tliis course, your mishap on 
Kauai will be considered no more than a fault of youth, such 
as all of us could be credited with, if the truth were known.’ 

‘How 1 have tried, sir! How I shall continue to try!’ The 
white face, the flushed cheeks, the eyes bright with unshed 
tears - fresh from his routing by King on shore, Williamson 
was acting a part that convinced us all, even myself Even I 
was willing to concede tliat poor Williamson was a youth 
much abused and but little understood. 

‘That is all that anyone can ask of you,’ said the Captain. 
He would have said more, I am certain, to ease the hurt in 
Williamson, had not Mr Law come soft-footed upon the 
quarterdeck. Seeing him, the Captain made an obvious 
change of subject. ‘Is the Observatory closed up safely, then?’ 

Taken aback by this sudden end to the Captain’s interest 
in Ihm, WilUamson looked startled, almost displeased. A 
frown of annoyance seemed to gather on that smooth fore¬ 
head until, perceiving where die Captain’s glance was 
directed, he turned to see what had distracted him. Only 
when he had seen Mr Law saimtering complacently toward 
us did Williamson imderstand the reason for the Captain’s 
veering from the all-absorbing subject of Williamson. ‘Aye, 
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sir/ He brightened. ^And being loaded now into the 
pinnace. They should be here soon - as soon as Mr King can 
free liimself of liis Indian friends ashore.’ 

Here was a scorpion’s sting, the weakling’s feeble lash at 
manliness; and by that venomous reference to King’s popu¬ 
larity among the natives WilHainson put himself back into 
liis former low place in my estimation, if not in the Cap¬ 
tain’s. His envy of ICing was shared by others on our ships, 
who resented the affection the Indians held for the good- 
natured red-haired Lieutenant. They were so fond of liim 
that only the day before they had bcscechcd Captain Cook 
to leave ‘his son’ among them to be their counsellor when 
Lono went away, for so they believed King to be, from the 
trust and affection the Captain publicly placed in King, The 
Captain, wliile sympatlietic to their wish, had been forced 
to state most clearly that he could not spare Mr Ifing from 
liis duties at that time, but that perhaps later, on some 
subsequent visit, he might be able to grant them their 
request. King had been delighted by the strength of that 
testimony from liis savage friends, but it had not sat so well 
with some of the ship’s company, who, hkc Wilhamson, 
thought they had cause to dislike his being liked by tlie 
Indians and by the Captain. 

Mr Law stopped near the Captain’s table, quite open in 
his interest in their discussion. He never did have scruples 
about listening to other people’s conversations, and he never 
seemed to be aware that there were times when liis presence 
was not welcome. 

^Good afternoon, Mr Law,’ the Captain said, not very 
cordially. 

The Surgeon returned the greeting blandly. Even his 
smile was slippery. 

Unwilling to pass over his slur upon King, and yet trying 
to put the best possible face upon liis words, the Captain 
returned liis attention to Wilhamson. ‘They like liim for his 
friendliness. It is largely through liis good offices that we 
have had such a happy stay here.’ 
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Williamson was unable to staaid up to the CaptaiiTs steady 
gaze. He turned Ins face away and mumbled, ‘He does have 
a way with them. . . 

T am always rcheved when a visit at one of these primitive 
ports is ended happily,’ the Captain went on, tliis time for 
the benefit of Mr Law as well, included now by the Cap¬ 
tain’s glance in the conversation. ‘So many things can go 
wrong, so much can happen that might lead to trouble, 
when people meet who caimot understand each other’s 
tongue or customs.’ 

Eagerly, too eagerly, Williamson tried to make amends. 
‘It looks as if wc shall enjoy one more friendly leave-taking, 
sir.’ 

‘But we must not relax our vigilance until we’re safely 
over the horizon/ the Captain warned. ‘They are prodigious 
experts at thievery, and nothing is safe from them.’ 

With the air of a man who knows more than he says, the 
Surgeon eased his buttery voice into the conversation. ‘Nor 
is any tiling sacred, they say - now that Watman’s dead.’ 

Captain Cook looked up at liim. ‘What do they mean by 
that?’ 

‘I am not sure I know. I’ve heard them say this, however: 
“See! They die. These are not gods.” If it is our godhood 
that has protected us until now, our newly sensed mortality 
is hkc to invite annoyance. . . His voice oozed away into 
silence, leaving us to wonder what he meant. 

‘Have they molested Watman’s grave?’ the Captain asked 
sharply. 

‘(Dh, no, sir,’ Williamson informed him. ‘It is still under 
tlieir taboo. Clcvely and Ins crew were raising a headpiece 
to mark it when I left them not long ago.’ 

‘Then let us speak no more of godhood and immortality: 
we arc all too frail and mortal flesh, as even these Indians 
must guess, as certainly we must know.’ The Captain’s curt¬ 
ness made it clear that he wished the subject closed. ‘All of 
which reminds me, Mr Law: what is our sick report?’ 

Mr Law’s smirk belied liis words. ‘You will not like it, sir, 
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I fear: tlic number of men reporting to me witb the venereal 
disease has increased tenfold. When we arrived I had two 
on my list, remembrances of Tahiti. Now I have twenty_’ 

‘Twenty!’ The Captain was mibelicving. ‘Twenty! Of 
clap or of pox?’ 

‘Of clap, sir. The pox will show later. The women here 
are generous of their charms, and dispense the disease along 
with their affections.’ The Surgeon sounded almost pleased 
with the performance of his sailors. ‘There is some comfort 
to these figures, however,’ he went on airily. ‘There seem 
to be no other complaints among our crew. . . 

‘Twenty - in not that many days. And assuredly there 
will be more to come?’ 

‘Assuredly.’ 

The flush of anger rose in the Captain’s face, bitterly he 
spoke his disappointment. ‘Onr men do England honour. 
The Gallic cock, the Spanish lion, could not bear down more 
hastily than do our servicing bulls. Damn their animal lusts! 
This evil is done more quickly than I would have believed 
possible,’ He looked up at the Surgeon, standing there with 
liis superior smile upon his face. ‘And what of the natives?’ 
he asked. ‘What evidence of the contagion do they show?’ 

Mr Law shrugged. ‘The usual. . . . One of their medicine 
men stopped me yesterday and asked me what was tliis new 
mxcleanness we had brought among their women. Accord¬ 
ing to him, it would seem that the distemper is not likely 
to extend to their men while we are here, enjoying the 
hospitality of their women. . . .’ 

‘These unfortunate people.’ The Captain shook his head. 
‘Little do they laiow what horror we have milooscd among 
them. I wish they might never have found it out, at least 
from us.’ He continued to shake liis head, unwilling to credit 
the Surgeon’s figures. ‘But do what you can to aid them, 
before we set sail. Call tlieir medicine men together and 
instruct them in your art: tell them how to recognize tins 
plague, and how to cure it.’ 

‘Signs and symptoms I can give them, perhaps, but treat- 
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ment is another matter, in which some day they might be 
my masters. In Europe, sir, we remain as ignorant of its cure 
as we do of its cause. We know only palliatives.' 

The Captain’s anger was mounting, as much under the 
insolence of Mr Law as in consequence of liis statistics. He 
slapped his desk with Iiis hand. ‘Damn the scoundrels who 
unleashed tliis pest upon a helpless people! Do you have any 
knowledge of who they might be? Til reward them with the 
cat!' 

Tt is impossible to say, sir,' said Mr Law soothingly. ‘The 
circumstances of our stay have made opportunity all too 
ready, and promiscuity all but inevitable. 'Tis always the 
way with men from home. And, besides, the men can only 
too readily claim that they have the example of their betters 
before them -' 

‘Of the officers?' 

Suavely, lingeringly, the Surgeon pronounced his agree¬ 
ment. ‘Aye, sir.' 

The Captain was impatient with tliis ponderous baiting of 
him. ‘But in matters of venery, Mr Law, are the crew not 
aware that officers are men hke themselves? If they conclude 
otherwise, I fear we are endowed widi fools as well as 
lechers for a crew.’ 

‘Nevertheless - ' Mr Law started to say. 

‘Nevertheless, in a way they are right: the responsibility 
of an ofEccr is greater, for he must not only lead, he must 
also teach. In these circumstances, I find the conduct of my 
officers particularly to be condemned.’ 

‘Even the members of your foolish crew would find this 
strange logic coming from you, sir.’ 

Thus subtly, thus smoothly, did Mr Law spring his trap. 

For a long moment the Captain did not feel its bite. Then 
slowly the significance of Mr Law’s insinuation swept 
through him. ‘From me?' he said. ‘From me?' he shouted. 
In a sudden explosion of rage he pushed the table from him 
and sprang to liis feet, ‘From me? What do they mean? 
What do you mean?' 
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He towered above the little man, looking down at liim 
in fury. PEs hand reached out to grab the Surgeon by his 
stock, to lift him and shake him till he rattled - but, checking 
liimself in time, he drew lus great hand back to his side, 
contenting himself with opening and closing die restrained 
fist as he cried out in his anger. He was terrifying, and I was 
worried for Mr Law’s safety. That miserable man was suct- 
grey in his fright, but he held his ground, even while his 
voice stuttered out his explanation. ‘They say, sir, that - that 
you led the way, sir - that you were the first to break your 
own rule. They say, sir, that if you - ’ 

The Captain raised his clenched fist to heaven, ‘They say! 
They say! This many-mouthed monster called “They”! I 
was the first to break the rule, so of course it’s quite proper 
for them all to follow me, over fence and across field, into 
grass hut and mountain cave, wherever I may want to rut! 
Sink me! If I had a crew as ready to follow me across this 
patliless sea as they arc. to follow me across the boundaries of 
their imagination. I’d be History’s greatest explorer!’ He 
groaned in exasperation, and turned upon the pale physician. 
‘But did it ever occur to them, and to you, that perhaps they 
may know my mind better dian I do? Enlighten me! Tell 
me! When did I lead us all into this filthy sty?’ As he waited 
for Law’s answer he paced the deck in long impatient strides. 

Mr Law was taken aback by the question. ‘When, sir? 
Why - they say - ’twas that time at Kauai, a year ago, diat 
time with the Princess of Kauai - ’ He spoke as if, of course, 
he were telling the Captain nothing wlaich he did not already 
know. 

The Captain stopped dead m his pacing. A look of 
shocked surprise came into liis face. Lie seemed over¬ 
whelmed by this intelligence, as if struck speechless by this 
disclosure that the crew knew his guilty secret. The smirk 
began to creep back into Mr Law’s face. I began to feel sick 
with shame for my Captain. 

For now I, too, remembered her, tliis Princess of Kauai, 
and the stories of her midnight arrival aboard the Resolution 
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as wc lay off the island of Kauai a year before. Few of us had 
seen her, for we had been asleep when she boarded us, and 
none of us really knew why she had come in the dark of 
night, without retinue, without sign of her great rank other 
than her bearing, and covered from head to foot iia a mande 
of dark kapa. None of us knew why she had been hurried 
without ceremony to the Captain’s cabin the instant she had 
arrived. But for most of us, there was only the one explana¬ 
tion possible for that midnight meeting, and most of us 
accepted it for what wc would have done had we been in 
the Captain’s place. There had not been much murmuring 
against his doing what he had forbidden the crews to do, if 
only because we had been too full of schemes and hopes to 
escape his decrees at Waimea as we had managed to do in 
every odier port. 

Nor was there much defence of liis action, either in 
extenuation of it or in finding odier explanation for it than 
fornication; and even those of us who had remarked die 
Captain s continence in other ports merely shrugged at that 
departure from liis usual behaviour. Incapable of imagining 
any other reason for the woman’s visit, we proceeded to 
forget it. But now, in Kealakekua, it appeared as if the 
incident had not been forgotten by all of us but that, indeed, 
it had remained festering in some receptive mind until now, 
like an abscess swollen with its own corruption, it burst open 
to sicken everyone widi its stench. 

As I felt the rebuke in me rise against Mr Law, the Captain 
began to laugh. Not great cleansing shouts of laughter, such 
as King would have invoked; not die hysterical laughter of 
relief that others might have called upon; but the quiet rueful 
laughter of a sad and tired man. It was not much better 
than crying, I diouglit, as I wondered why he laughed so 
tragically. 

‘The Princess of Kauai,’ he said at last, crossing oyer to his 
chair and flinging liimself down into it. ‘The Princess of 
Kauai.., .’ Looking up to speak to Mr Law, he saw Captain 
Clcrkc waiting quietly by the companionway. No one had 
i 
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heard liim arrive, m our preoccupation with the contest on 
the quarterdeck, and we had no idea how long ho had been 
standing there. 

‘Charles! You come in time to hear me accused of so 
distinguished a crime that no man before me can boast of it.’ 
The wry laughter faded out of his voice, to be replaced by 
the sharpest of sarcasm. ‘By dallying with the Princess of 
Kauai, I have given scandal to my crews - and thereby got 
a whole nation diseased. Never was a man more villainous 
an example than I.’ 

Captain Clcrkc stepped forward to stand by his friend, a 
cheering smile upon his face. He looked refreshed and much 
improved in vigour since last he’d visited us; the lie-over in 
Kcalakekua had benefited him most of all. ‘It would seem, 
sir, that your crews have cast you in their own swinish 
mould, for want of knowing any other.’ Sprung from the 
forecastle as he was. Captain Clerke knew all too well how 
sailors thought, and had no room for charity in his expecta¬ 
tions of them. 

‘But their wilHngncss to embrace my crime, their readi¬ 
ness to ignore orders and to fallow example, however 
forbidden - that I find most contradictory.’ 

‘But surely not difficult to understand? Commandments, 
laws, precepts - they arc always constraints to be got around, 
whenever God or the sheriff is not looking. . . .’ 

‘Aye,’ the Captain conceded, ‘that is an argument well 
advanced in their excuse. But it docs dot lessen my regret 
tliat they should take exception to tliis one most important 
charge I had laid upon them.’ 

‘The damage i.s done; the men have taken their freedom 
as they wanted it.’ Captain Clcrkc tried to shrug the whole 
matter off, to comfort the Captain. 

Once more the bitterness welled up in the Captain’s voice. 
‘Their liberties arc dearly bought. And it is to my sorrow - 
not theirs - that I should have thought they might do other¬ 
wise.’ With a pained smile he looked up at Clerke standing 
thin and stooped beside him. ‘I am the one who is different 
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here - I am the greater fool, for having thought I could 
compel History.’ 

Tlicn he looked down, deep down into liimself, and for a 
long moment he sat there, his head upon liis hand. Among 
us who watched his travail there was silence as he tasted the 
bitterness of his loircliness. Where he went, where he with¬ 
drew ill his thouglits, there was no company for him. The 
tears of compassion in Captain Clcrke’s eyes, the inarticulate 
sorrow in my heart, were of no use to him in the far places 
to which he went; nor could the puny envy of Mr Law 
reach liim there. 

At length he recalled himself to his duties. Passing a b^nd 
over his eyes, he spoke quietly to Captain Clerke. ‘But what 
of tomorrow?’ 

Captain Clerke, perhaps with deHberateness, twisted his 
meaning. *Ayc, let us bury the past, lest it rise again in the 
future. Why don’t you tell ’em of your experience with the 
Princess of Kauai, as you’ve already told me?’ 

‘Once I might have, but now I camiot,’ the Captain said 
stubbornly. ‘There is a wall that has grown too liigh between 
us. Once we were all sailors together on one ship, I notliing 
more than one of them, progressed from the forecastle to 
the quarterdeck, but still speaking their language and they 
imdcrstanding of mine. But now - ’ he shook Ins head in 
bewilderment - ‘now that wall has come, like yonder rad, 
between us, and there is no reaching them.’ He, too, had 
noticed the behaviour of his sailors. But where King fought 
them with taunts, and Gore tried to soothe them, die 
Captain sorrowed over their withdrawal, and in his hurt 
withdrew from them. 

‘I think they would be enlightened by it,’ persisted Clerke, 

‘But what good would it do now, Charles, save to add 
another talc to the collection of tins voyage? How can I 
convince them drat my visitor was no fawnhke princess, 
slender and soft-eyed, of the khrd their fancies urge upon 
me? How can I tell them she was a momrtainous viUainess 
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of a woman, come to solicit not iove but weapons for a 
rebellion on her quarrelsome island? They’d think me a liar, 
and rightly so.’ 

Remembering liim as he was that day, sunk in his dejec¬ 
tion, I thinlc now it was despair that held him bach, the 
simple lack of hope that anything could be done to repair 
the error among men so quick to do evil and to believe evil. 
Even more than the barrier of rank the barrier of words 
was raised between liim and liis crew, and he was defeated 
by the futility of any attempt to correct their misconcep¬ 
tions. 

If despair is a form of pride, as some churchmen would 
hold, because it denies the help of Heaven, why then perhaps 
it was pride that day that kept him silent; but to those who 
believe, as I do, that despair is the opposite of pride, then that 
charge must not be levelled against him. 



-H- chapter 12 
THE SIN OF PRIDE 


S o it began, this subtle rebellion, tins mutiny of minds. 

Not a hand was lifted, not a law was broken, and the 
only voice raised in anger was that of the Captain himself 
How could we foresee disaster growing out of that harvest 
of misunderstandings? 

Not one of us did that day, not even Mr Law. While I 
seethed with disgust for him, and he himself looked green 
with discomfort at the storm he had unloosed, Captain Cook 
and Captain Clerke proceeded to ignore liim. 

‘And what of the Discovery, Charles?’ asked Captain 
Cook. ‘Is she ready to sail on the morrow?’ 

‘Aye, sir. Ready, as arc we.’ 

They were sitting now. Captain Cook in the chair beside 
his desk, facing Captain Clerke in the wide bench at die 
sternpost. I was still in my seat, trying to finish the copying 
I had been set to do, but not making much progress with it, 
intent as I was upon their conversation. 

‘Wc are readying your orders for you.’ I could feel the 
Captain’s glance turned upon me as he nodded in my direc¬ 
tion. ‘You know them as well as 1. Wc sail for Alaska again, 
once more in search of die Passage. I mean to find it 
tliis time, if it is there, or deny the possibihty of its exis¬ 
tence.’ 

‘Let’s hope we find it - I could use my share of those 
twenty thousand pounds.’ That was the prize that lured us, 
that and the fame of bemg the first ones through the long- 
sought seaway across the cold top of America. Many had 
searched for it before us, from die Atlantic side of the conti¬ 
nent, but ours was the first attempt to fmd it from the 
Pacific. Many of us were certam, so great was our confidence 
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in our Captain’s ability, that before the next winter had 
returned the North-West Passage would be fixed in liis 
charts and we would be the first ones through it into the 
Atlantic. The prize looked near, the touch of fiune within 
reach, but most beckoning of all was home - England by 
the end of the year. 

‘Before we part, I should like to say, Charles, that I have 
enjoyed our quiet evenings together while we have rested 
here - and that I look forward to continuing them when we 
arrive at our mcethig place in Alaska.’ His low warm voice 
showed his contern for his sick friend, his wish for the 
future. ‘I hope you will be in better health when we get 
there, Charles.’ 

‘Thanlc you. I, too, look forward to our reunions: they 
are to me what oases in the dc.s'crt must be to the weary 
Bedouin. The figure is rather a watery one, I fear - ’ Choked 
with sentiment, the awareness of his long dying too great 
within liim to be borne, he broke off quickly, looking away 
from Captain Cook into the distant mountains to liide the 
tears in his sunken eyes. 

Quietly Captain Cook laid his hand upon Clcrke’s thin 
arm. That was all he could trust liimsclf to do. Quickly he 
passed to a more cheerful subject. ‘Let us have one last 
session of good fcllowsliip before we leave Hawaii, before 
we trust ourselves again to your desert sea. This evening, at 
dinner and afterwards, you and your officers of the Discovery 
shall be our guests of die Resolution, and we shall drink the 
King’s health from a new-broached cask of Admiralty port.’ 

Although the quarterdeck was his world and castle, the 
Captain did not keep it jealously. Tie was generous with his 
hospitality, and he did not practise that aloofness from his 
subordinates wliich some commanders think they must 
assume when they have attained such eminence, Naturally 
kind, extraordinarily considerate, he shared with the officers 
and Midslupmen of the expedition, and even with some of 
the crew, the few pleasures and comforts that could be found 
in a small sliip engaged in such an arduous voyage. Probably 
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the most appreciated of these meagre blessings was the privi¬ 
lege of the quarterdeck, almost wide and spacious after the 
crowded cluttered brawling places amidships or below. 

In the prospect of a pleasant evening aboard the Resolution 
Captain Clcrkc could fmd composure again. He smiled Iris 
agreement to the proposal and was about to speak, the pale 
lips already being twisted to make some wry comment, 
when he saw fresh visitors upon the companionway. With 
a gesture and a nod of his head, he directed Captain Cook’s 
attention to the arrival of Mr Webber and Mr Bayly, being 
helped up the stairs by a lauglhng Burney. 

‘Well,’ the Captain said, doing liis best to keep from 
smiling. ‘You return well laden.’ 

The pair of hunters were the unHkeliest Nimrods imagin¬ 
able, but they had contrived to acquire a notable collection 
of specimens during their last day ashore. Small wonder that 
Burney should be laughing, with his quick eye for the 
ludicrous. 

The rotund and red-faced Mr Bayly, still puffing from 
liis chmb over the side of the sliip, was laden vidth a double 
armload of plants, their wilting greenery making him look 
like an advancing hedge. Slung over liis shoulders were 
braces of many-coloured birds, newly shot, or of the skins 
of birds, all of them stiff in death and reposing in graceless 
attitudes in the shrubbery or dangling from his back. 
Clutched in the fingers of either hand, under the leafy 
bundles, were great clusters of coral, still wet from the sea 
from wliich they had been pried. All the parts of him tliat 
we could see, from face to foot, were covered with red mud. 
Tired and triumphant, he stood there before us, the very 
model of tlie Compleat Collector, openly sharing with us 
our laughter at his appearance. 

Hardly less burdened than he, but carrying loot of a 
different sort, Mr Webber stepped beside him to earn his 
share of our applause and teasing admiration. Holding his 
flat box of paints and sketcliing materials before him some¬ 
what as a tray, he presented to our view almost the entire 
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collection of nitisical instruments used by tlie Sandwich 
Island(jrs. The feathered gourds with their rattling seeds 
were there, the small drums, the lengths of split bamboo, 
the castanctlike stones, even the coil of leaves that was the 
nose-flute. Among them, carelessly laid, were feather leismi 
the braided anklets of sennit hung with rows of dogs’ teeth. 
In the crook of each arm he nestled one of the small feathered 
kaliilis we had seen carried by some of the lesser chiefs. Palhd 
and languid as one of his watercolours, he stood there before 
us, grinning at our pleasure, and amiounced, ‘Evcrytliing 
but the tattoos.’ 

‘Don’t they make a picture,’ chuckled Captain Clcrkc, 
wliile the rest of us grew weak with laughter. Burney’s joke, 
for it was plain that he had dressed them for this entrance, 
restored us to good humour sooner than any talk might have 
done. 

The pantomime of their entry having achieved the effect 
they desired of it, they began to let their acquisitions slip 
to tire deck around them. Mr Burney moved forward to 
help Mr Webber, and I leaped from my chair to assist the 
immobilized Astronomer, trapped among his riches. 

‘Tliis would be a naturalist’s Heaven, sir,’ exclaimed Mr 
Bayly, as he released his treasures into my hands. ‘Every¬ 
where we look there arc plants and birds new to the science, 
and we have scarcely begun on a collection of them.’ 

‘Wliile he sought his spccimcn.s in the woodland, witli the 
water carriers,’ offered Mr Webber, ‘I captured mine in the 
village.’ 

‘Those arc handsomer tropliies than Bayly’s, I swear,’ said 
Captain Clcrke. ‘’Tis a pity we can not take some of the 
dancers as well’ 

‘I suspect that more than one man of tliis company has had 
that thought,’ smiled Mr Webber. 

Enchanted by his fancy, Clcrke continued. ‘Imagine the 
sensation a hula dance would arouse in London.’ 

Amid the laughter of friends, and in the conversation of 
men of culture and good fellowship, our afternoon was 
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making most happy amends for its earlier unpleasantness. I 
could, have wished it might go on forever that way, so 
favourable was its effect upon us; but, alas, ships are not 
dispatched, worlds arc not explored, from anchorages in 
mellow tropical lauds, and Captain Cook was eager to get 
on to more serious matters. 

‘Gentlemen, I regret the need to turn you from such 
divertmg subjects as those we have been enjoying, but we 
must concern Ourselves with our departure, Our leave- 
taking is settled for tomorrow, with the morning tide. Are 
you ail in readiness?’ 

The chorus of assents and noddings assured him that they 
were ready, even though some of them (like my saddened 
self) might not be entirely happy about leaving the comforts 
of that bay. 

‘Do you have any matter you wish to attend to, or take 
up with me, before wc sail?’ 

The silence tliat fell among us at his question was not 
portentous. Tliis was his usual question, asked of all who 
were familiars of the quarterdeck. Most of them, I suppose, 
were ready to give tlie usual negative answer, not wanting 
to bother liim with their small problems if, indeed, they had 
any. But Mr Bayly, tired and dirty as he was, had something 
to say. The look of mingled reluctance and discomfort upon 
his muddied face made him look like some enormous 
schoolboy groping for words with which to explain a 
problem he had not quite comprehended. 

‘Aye, sir,’ he began slowly, ‘there is a matter I think you 
should know o£ I am uncomfortable speaking of it, but I 
am more distressed by the possibility of your remaining 
unacquainted with it. . 

‘Speak up, Mr Bayly. You know me well enough to speak 
with candour. What is tliis worrisome matter?’ 

‘Well, sir - it is the state of mind among some of tlie crew, 
sir. The idea seems to have got among them that this 
expedition is imperilled - and they have lost heart.’ 
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Tinperillcd? And what do they mean by that? When 
is a sailor never in peril? Wliat is this idea that disturbs 
them?' 

'Well, bluntly, sir, 'tis this: that we have on hoard this 
sliip a man who presumes to be God. Such presumption can 
not go unpunished by a jealous God, Therefore, vengeance 
is certain ~ as the Lord has promised - and, in the exaction 
of it by the Lord, the innocent arc apt to sink with the 
guilty.’ 

The Captain did not seem to share in the thrill of shock 
that ran through those of us to whom this charge was not 
new, but who had never expected to hear it brought to his 
flicc. Quietly he sat there, gravely he replied. ‘It need hardly 
be said that I am the man who presumes to be God?’ 

Mr Bayly bowed his head penitently. ‘That is the charge, 
sir, primitive as it .sounds.’ 

Softly the Captain spoke. ‘Here, then, is the cause of that 
barrier between us. The very bar of Heaven.’ 

Captain Clerkc was not so restrained. ‘Well, blow me 
down! The presumption, it would seem, comes from the 
other side of the rail! How long has this hurtful gossip been 
in circulation? This is the first I’ve heard of it.’ 

‘It has gained much credence below decks, sir,’ said Mr 
Bayly. 

‘I regret to say, sir, that I have heard it both in the ward¬ 
room and ashore,’ added Mr Webber. 

‘It has made many of our sailors uncommonly thoughtful,’ 
Mr Bayly stated. 

‘Though hardly more Christian, I should say!’ exploded 
Captain Clerke. ‘And has no one among you returned the 
throw of the stone? Has no one raised an argument against 
this - this stupidity?’ 

Mr Webber spoke up resolutely, ‘Indeed we have, sir. 
Mr Gore and Mr King have been particularly active in 
their loyalty to Captaui Cook. And Watman, before he 
died.’ 

Smiting one hand against the otlier, Captain Clerke 
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turned to Iris leader. ‘What is to be done, sir?’ The flush was 
high in his cheeks, the sweat beaded his brow, as he trembled 
with suppressed anger. 

‘I do not know,’ answered Captain Cook quietly. Speak¬ 
ing slowly, as if tliinking his way through the puzzle, he rose 
from his seat and stood beside the table, one hand resting 
hghtly upon it. ‘Should I be angry with them for their pre¬ 
sumption? Should I laugh at them for tlieir innocence? Or 
shotdd I follow yet a tliird course - should I admit to the 
justice of their charge, and there let the matter lie?’ His 
bland conclusion was unexpected; I wondered if I’d 
heard aright, and, it was apparent, so did the others in his 
audience. 

Mr Bayly’s jowls shook, his eyes widened. ‘Admit that 
you are God, sir?’ 

'No, Mr Bayly, I do not make that large claim. Admit, 
rather, only that sometimes I pretend to be God - or, rather, 
as the crew have it, that I presume to be God....’ His com¬ 
posed face gave us no sign that he was mad, or yet that he 
was jesting. Mr Bayly was forced to take him seriously. 

‘But surely presumption is as arrogant an action?’ 

‘It is no more so than the risk of arrogance any man of 
reason must take when, unswayed by emotion, he makes a 
decision. It is the risk any leader must take when he must 
make a decision that will affect the lives of liis men.’ The 
Captain was deadly serious. 

‘But - ’ Mr Bayly was swollen with suppressed expostu¬ 
lation. 

‘To bring the question home: do I not play God for aU of 
us each time I set the course of this sliip, sailing her into un- 
laiown seas, to confront unknown dangers that might bring 
unknown fates to all of us aboard?’ 

Mr Bayly could take no more. ‘But tliis is sopliistry, sir! 
Those are decisions of the mind, sir, such as each man must 
make along life’s road.’ 

‘It is blasphemy!’ croaked Mr Law, aghast, forced out of 
liis long silence. 
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‘Of course it is - to a man of faith, to a man who believes 
in your watchful God. But what belief is left to a man who 
has no faith in your God - or who has lost it?’ 

‘Then he is lost,’ pronounced Mr Law with certitude. 

The Captain shook liis head, a sad smile about Iris mouth. 
‘His only reliance must be in liimsclf,’ he said quietly, ‘his 
only comfort the certainty of his decisions, his only certainty 
the weighing of than before they arc made. Would you 
rob liini of ins mind as well, when he has been robbed of Iris 
faith? Do I shock you, Mr Law?’ 

‘Indeed you do, sir! I had not dreamed I was shipping 
with an atheist.’ 

‘Not an atheist, Mr Law. There you have misplaced me: 
I am more disinterested an observer than that. On this sub¬ 
ject, as on all others, I try to keep an open and observing 
mind. Let us only say that, at present, I do not know about 
God.’ 

‘An agnostic is hardly more acceptable in the eyes of 
God.’ 

‘I envy you your certainty in God, Mr Law. I wish I 
could be so sure.’ 

‘Faith is a great comforter, sir,’ said Mr Law, soft as the 
voice of the Tempter. 

‘Of that I am sure, Mr Law. I had that comfort once, but 
it has slipped away.’ There was infinite sadness in bis voice, 
a universe of grief in his eyes, as he made his confession. 

‘And now you yearn to have it back,’ cried Mr Law 
triumphantly. 

‘Now I await its return, if return it will,’ the Captain 
answered liim quietly. ‘But in its defection I must manage 
ray own life, and the lives of the men entrusted to me, as 
if I were God. To get these ships to our goal and back, safe 
to Englaiad, I must play God. Until God liimsclf should visit 
me, I cannot do otherwise.’ 

The silence that closed in upon his declaration was 
shattered by a scream of fright from WiUiamsoii. ‘What’s 
that?’ 
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We turned to look where his finger pointed and we, too, 
cried out with horror at the sight. 

There, just beyond the port rail, just beyond the edge of 
the ship, one of the gigantic Indian gods was moving in 
upon us, grinning hideously, his great eyes fixing us in their 
malevolent stare! 



-M- chapter 13 

THE QUESTION OF CAPTAIN COOK 


A s the baleful god moved across the narrow stretch of 
.water towards us, we stood fro2cu there, speechless for 
a moment of surprise. Through niy mind ran the fearful 
question: was tliis the vengeance of FIcavcu, so direfuUy 
predicted, so soon aroused? Da7xd by the apparition that 
hobbled and peered at us from just beyond the ship, I hung 
over my table as limp as Williatnson by liis rail. 

Burney was the first to recover his scirscs. Pushing his way 
between the paralysed Surgeon and Mr Bayly, he clashed to 
the rail. One look over the side told liim the story. 

‘It*s the wood!’ he shouted. ‘From the temple fence - 
ICing has brought it home!’ And then he fell to laughing 
wildly, so great was his relief. Mr Bayly tottered feebly for 
the starboard rail, grasping the shrouds for support when he 
reached them. Behind me I heard Captain Clcrke cursing 
King, gods, wood, ships, stupid pcoj^le in general and King in 
particular, in a virtuosity that would have left me amazed at 
any other time but wliich that day was only a chaste accom¬ 
paniment to my own silent swearing. ‘My God, what an 
entry! ’ he sputtered finally and subsided into exhausted silence. 

We were white as ghosts, and just as quiet, when King 
came bounding up the companionway, brightly unaware of 
the consternation his damnable idol had caused. 

‘Well, we got it, sir,’ he beamed, saluting the Captain 
smartly. ‘Fence, idols, and all - everything but the skulls/ 
‘Well done, Mr King/ the Captain smiled back at liim. 
His hand was steady, his face composed. ‘Did you meet with 
any difficulties?’ 

‘None at all, sir. I marvel at their unconcern.’ FIc shook 
his head, looking suddenly youtliful as he invited the 
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Captain’s uiaderstanding for what he was about to say. ‘At 
first, I confess, when you ordered me to negotiate for the pur¬ 
chase of the wood, I had some doubts about the decency of 
the proposal - ’ 

‘Decency?’ the Captain broke in, more in question than 
in resentment of the word. ‘When we are in need of fire¬ 
wood and there is no other to be had?’ 

‘After all, sir, it was their sacred place, their temple.’ 
Seeing his argument received most impassively by the Cap¬ 
tain, King hurried on. ‘So I broached the matter most con¬ 
siderately, but the priests seemed indifferent to our use of 
their wood. They gave it up quite readily - even to the idols, 
which should burn with a hellish flame.’ He grinned im¬ 
piously at the thought, the peremiiai boy anticipating the 
pleasures of playing with fire. ‘Kailfld sent that big one with 
his compliments, sir,’ he said, almost as an after-thought, 
motioning over his shoulder at the peering god. 

‘You’ve done well, sir,’ the Captain said again. With a 
glance of amusement at Mr Law, a suggestion of a smile, he 
went on. “’Tis always best to buy gods with the consent of 
their priesthood. . . .’ 

A snicker from Clerke, a pleased lightening of Burney’s 
face were his only applause. The rest of us were too taken 
aback by his iconoclasm to appreciate its timeliness. King, of 
course, was too much in accord with it even to hear it, and 
so unacquainted with the recent events on the quarterdeck 
that file Captain’s remark could have little meaning for him. 
He hurried on witli the discharge of his errand. ‘What shall 
we do with the idols, sir?’ 

‘Burn them, along with the fence; use them for firewood 
- except for tliat big one. Haul liim aboard and set him 
against the stays there. I have a mind to adopt liini for a 
conscience - which I am told I strongly need.’ 

‘Egad,’ chuckled Captain Clerke. ‘He should frighten us 
all into instant good behaviour.’ 

‘Isn’t that the purpose of a conscience, sir?’ asked King 
with a grin, already on his way to the rail. 
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‘And of gods, sir?’ asked Captain Cook, looking quite 
pleased with the way the wit was going. 

‘Hoist this big fellow up here to the quarterdeck,’ shouted 
King over the rail to the men on the niaindcck. ‘The rest of 
tire load goes to the galley.’ Wc could hear the answers of 
the crew, their movement as they hurried to obey King’s 
order. Beyond the rail the waiting god seemed to move 
closer, as if responding to the summons. The red feathers of 
Ihs long face cast their colour of bloodlust into his eyes, and 
his teeth looked as if they had recently tasted bhrod. It was 
the god Ku, the god of war, Kukailiinoku the Eater of Men. 

In the moment of waiting, Mr Law’s protest came as a 
natural expression of revulsion. ‘Take care, .sirs. You tamper 
too lightly with sacred things! Take care that your jesting 
shall not be your undoing, for the Lord Jehovah is a jealous 
God, and He works in ways which arc mysterious and 
hidden.’ Lie shook with righteousness as he delivered his 
admonition. 

Even as he spoke the god was hoi.sted aboard. In its 
presence none of u.s could have eye or car for anything else. 
Grotesque, gigantic, and somewhat awry, it reared above 
us, the image of evil on the quarterdeck. While one of the 
sailors lashed it to the port rail and the stays, there was a 
moment of shocked silence as we stared at that liideous 
companion. 

Williamson’s nervous comment was heard by us all. ‘It 
reminds me of Birnam Wood. . . .' 

The effect of it upon the Captain was startling. It seemed 
to unleash a savagery he had until then kept in control but 
which now could no longer be restaiinecl. It ahno.st seemed 
as if he had expected that charge and, hearing it, had sprung 
to greet it, so quick was he with his response. Wlhrling 
upon Williamson, but addressing us all, his head thrust for¬ 
ward, his shoulders bent, his face pale with liis effort to 
control himself even as his anger burst from him, he snarled: 
‘Am I a Macbeth, then, that I should fear the transplantation 
of an image graven in wood? Have I killed a king, have I 
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stolen a kingdom, have I usurped a throne? Why, then, do 
you tremble?' 

His eyes bright with ire, he looked us in the face as he 
spoke, one by one, until not one of us had been left un- 
pierced by their challenge. Seeing no answer in our faces, 
lie turned away from us and began to pace the deck, speak¬ 
ing angrily as he walked. 1 have done nodiing but claim 
dominion over my own mind, leaving you free to fief 
yours - and your souls, too, if you must - to whatever 
vassalage you prefer. You may take what crutches and props 
you require: I stand alone! Tliis being so, I must beg you to 
leave me in peace - as I try to leave you.’ 

Flis vehemence waning, he checked Ihmself in liis pacing, 
and took up a position by his table, speaking more gently 
now. ‘Now get on with you. We sail tomorrow, and there 
is much to be done before then. I commend you to your 
duties. As for this witches’ broth from the crew, let us leave 
that, too, in peace. No good will come of stirring it now, 
and I’ll wager that when we’ve stood out to sea, it will cool 
to as uninteresting a mess as was ever thrown overboard by 
a tidy crew. That time cannot come too soon for me, for I 
am tired of tliis woman’s gossip. And now, gentlemen... 

The command was plain, the first of this kind I can re¬ 
member the Captain ever having used, who was usually so 
patient with his visitors. One by one, except for Captain 
Clerke, the company disbanded, departing in embarrassed 
silence. King, his bewilderment plana upon his open face, 
hastened after Burney, obviously to question him on the 
cause of the Captain s ill-humour. Mr Bayly and Mr 
Webber were in such a hurry to leave that they abandoned 
their booty in their flight, scattered about where they had so 
happily put it down on tlieir arrival those few minutes before. 

At my table, with my papers spread out before me, I did 
not know wliat to do. Should I run, too; or should I stay 
and continue my copying? My instinct must have been for 
flight, for I was hurriedly shuffling my papers when the 
Captain stopped me. ‘Not you, Mr Forrest,’ he said quietly* 

M 
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‘Finish your work.’ There was no smile upon his face as he 
spoke, but I was relieved by the decision and by the promise 
of exculpation it implied. I did not want the Captain to 
count me among the gossips who talked against him. 

Captain Clerke tried to sootltc him by giving him a vent 
for his anger. ‘Well - you’ve opened your holds to trouble. 
I’ve never seen you so contrary to the winds. What’s aroused 
you so?’ 

Quiclcly the Captain took him up. ‘This endless nibbling 
at my very self, this unrelenting harassment from the ambush 
of words. Why is it that people cannot leave a thinking 
mind alone, but must always rush in to stifle it witli their 
gabble of words, their clamour of borrowed thoughts?’ 

Clerke shrugged his thin shoulders. ‘It is the penalty the 
leader of any group of men must pay: each one in a position 
of authority must inevitably put himself in a position to be 
censured.’ He laughed sardonically. ‘You arc to be congratu¬ 
lated for having gone as long as you have without feeling 
the malice of your crews.’ 

Stepping bcliind his table, Captain Cook threw liimself 
disconsolately into his chair. Annoyed beyond all loiding, he 
slapped the table top with his open hand. ‘This is a position 
new to me, and I am not quite sure how I shall work out of 
it.’ 

‘It is fear of the unknown - whether it be of unknown seas 
or of unknown gods, I am not sure - that drives them to tliis 
action.’ 

‘You sec how far from omnipotence I am,’ said Captain 
Cook, smiling wanly. ‘If I were guilty of this presumption, 
decisions would be so much easier to make. As it is, I must 
depend upon all too fallible reason to be my guide.’ 

With a surprising earnestness, Clerke leaned forward to 
place his bony hand upon the Captain’s arm. ‘It has not failed 
you in the past; it will not fail you now.’ His conviction 
made his voice ring loud in the quiet of the quarterdeck. 

‘It is wonderful magical stuff", Charles. I marvel tliat more 
people do not use it.’ 
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‘Possibly because it is too uncontrollable a servant/ Clerke 
returned acidly. Most people prefer to ignore it, or are 
frightened of it, and therefore do not use it; or else they 
harness it to Church and King, and, in that yoke, might as 
well be without it.* 

Where Clerke*s misanthropy made him sarcastic, Captain 
Cook found himself humble. ‘And in that, of course, they 
show the wealaiess of all men, even of those who ~ like 
myself - profess the strength of reason. That is the worm of 
doubt in the apple of knowledge, Charles, the flaw in a man’s 
armour...He laughed shortly, deprecatingly, as if he were 
half ashamed to be speaking so openly on a subject so 
personal as tins. ‘Is reason alone enough?’ His voice trailed 
off into silence. 

Is reason alone enough?’ he repeated, turning his riddle 
over as much for himself as for Captain Clerke to see. ‘The 
heart asks questions the mind cannot answer. The agony of 
the reasoning man is this: he is unable to beheve in God, the 
while his heart cries out to him that without God liis Kfe is 
meaningless. . . 

Once more he yielded to the silence wBch, because it was 
so oppressive to him, suddenly became almost a tangible 
living tiling to me, lurking there around us, Uke that heathen 
god rearing its savage height above our heads. I wanted to 
shout, to pound my fists upon the table, to stamp my feet 
upon the deck, to do anytliiiig that might shatter the evil 
encroaching suffocating silence. But I could not move, so 
trapped was I in my nightmare. 

Slumped in liis scat, Captain Clerke too seemed to be 
succumbing to the speU. In the soft light of late afternoon we 
sat there, engulfed in eternity, helpless as driftwood afloat in 
the sea. The smell of rotting seaweed came off to us from the 
land, the stink of death and decay, and in that soundless 
timelessness we were as corpses sunk in some deep level of 
the sea, making rendezvous for unscheduled journey to some 
uncharted destination. 

‘Death hangs heavy in the air this evening,’ said Captain 
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Clerke. Moodily he stared at Ihs feet, crossed upon the deck 
before liim. ‘Who would believe that a day so lovely could 
be so filled with thoughts of death?’ 

‘Yes, even sound has died,’ agreed the Captain softly. 
‘Mark the stillness of the air. As if all life had fled and only 
we remain . .He stopped for a moment, as though gazing 
almost against liis will into a distant future, . spectres of 
vanished might and power long forgot, of captains who 
came as gods and remain as ghosts, their very names un¬ 
taught to those who have no memory of this past/ 

It is the hour,’ said Captain Clerke. ‘Is it not the French 
who say each day’s dying takes a part of each of us?’ He 
leaned back in his scat, his eyes closed, his long arms hanging 
at his sides. He was faint and grey with exhaustion. 

‘You do look worn, Charles,’ said Captain Cook. ‘Why 
don’t you go to my cabin and rest before we have our 
dimrer? I shall stay here a wliile longer, so I shan’t disturb 
you, nor you me.’ 

Slowly Captain Clerke opened his eyes. ‘I should welcome 
a rest. Thank you, Til take your hospitality.’ 

Captain Cook helped the sick man to his feet and escorted 
him to the companioiiway, supporting him by the arm as 
they went. At the ladder, with a tired smile of thanks, 
Clerke silently freed his ami and walked slowly down the 
stairs, leaning heavily upon the guardrail as he descended. 
Captain Cook looked sorrowfully after him until he had 
disappeared into the passageway beneath the quarterdeck; 
then, liis head bowed in thought, he came back to the tables 
where, but a few fateful hours before, we had begun our 
work. 

There, in the bright light of sunset, he stood for a long 
time, looking beyond the confines of the sliip to tlic land 
across the water. The silence was complete once more, 
charged with that peculiar sense of desolation that comes 
over places which, having once been filled with people, are 
now abandoned. Motionless as the ship and the unruffled 
sea upon wliich it rode, he looked out upon the beauty of 
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the scene before liim, gazing upon that new land of liis 
discovery. Then he sat down to liis journal, to continue his 
account where he had been interrupted. Picking up liis quill, 
he dipped it into the inkliorn and once more began to write, 
finishing now in measured words that restrained appraisal 
of his latest acliievcment: 

We could not but be struck with the singularity of this 
scene; and perhaps there were few on board who now 
lamented our having failed in our endeavours to find a 
Northern Passage homeward, last summer. To this disappoint¬ 
ment we owed our having it in our power to revisit the Sand¬ 
wich Islands, and to enrich our voyage with a discovery wliich, 
though the last, seemed, in many respects, to be the most 
important that had hitherto been made by Europeans, tlirough- 
out the extent of the Pacific Ocean. 

As he wrote, I looked at liim sitting there, that man of 
Reason, If he is lost, I thought, then what of me? If he is 
lost, how can there be hope of happiness for otlier lesser 
men, groping too in darkness? I had not yet learned of faith, 
you see, as, indeed, I had not yet learned that there are but 
two classes of men, those who have faith and those who have 
it not; and, being a cluld of the Age of Reason, I did not 
know any other road to happiness save tliat winch was 
opened up by knowledge. But now at last I knew what my 
Captain had meant when he had envied Watman his peace, 
why Clcvely could be so patient, so gentle, and so kind. 
Now I knew the reason for the pain that looked out from 
my Captain's eyes, 

Sol sat there in dismay and in sorrow, seeing no direction 
to my road or to my Captain’s. I coul-d only sense that here 
there was an end to a stage of it, for me ii not for liim, and I 
could feel the valedictory quaUty in the ending day that 
marked the end of that part of our way. The sense of farewell 
was all about us, in the stillness of the evening, in the scent 
ofwoodsmokc rising from the galley, in the brilliance of the 
dying sun. Touching now the rim of the sea in the south- 
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west, it flooded the bay with a red autumnal glow. The 
shadows of the valleys scored into the distant mountainside 
were long and sharp, the bright greens of their walls plung¬ 
ing suddenly into black; and the soft bellies of the gatliered 
clouds were touched with the same fire that burned in the 
sinking sun. The water of the bay, no longer blue or green, 
looked like Homer's wine-dark sea, and seemed as if it were 
warmed by its touch with the sun. 

It was a quiet scene, a peaceful scene, in all quarters but 
one. Only the wall of Kcalakckua did not give itself to the 
compassionate evening: in its position against the northern 
sky it caught the full force of the setting sun, and was trans¬ 
muted by it into a thing threatening and evil. Every rock, 
every stunted bush and clump of dry grass upon that 
escarpjnent was lighted up, aiid I was startled to see, as I 
looked upon it, that its bulk was not pure black as I had 
thought it was since first Td seen it in the morning's upright 
sun: now it was red, the colour of spilled and clotted blood. 
And on our ship there was no escape from that dreadful 
augury: the lurid sunset cast that same bloody hue upon the 
masts and spars, upon the furled sails, upon the ropes and 
stays, upon the image of the god towering above the deck 
upon which my Captain sat, oblivious to its presence. 



PART III 


Paradise Lost 

KEALAKEKUA 

Thursday, February ii, 177$ 
Sunday, February 14,177^ 





chapter 14 -h- 
THE CHALLENGE 


A s Captain Cook had determined, we unmoored and took 
.our departure from the Bay of Kealakekua in the 
morning of February fourth. Our leave-taking was as merry 
as was our arrival: the winds were fair and helpful, the sun 
gave us its warm blessing, and the Hawaiians waved and 
shouted their alohas as excitedly as they had welcomed us 
three weeks before. Most of us were sufficiently refreshed 
to be glad to leave, to be on our way home again; but few 
of us, after the pleasures of our stay there, could part from 
those easeful shores, and from our Indian loves, without 
some tugging at the heart and a hope that we inight be lucky 
enough to come that way again. There were no tears among 
us on that cheerful day we sailed out of tire bay, with the 
Discovery in company, followed by a great number of 
canoes and the usual shoals of swimmers disporting about us 
until we'd passed far beyond the mouth of the bay. When 
in the open sea, the free winds caught us up in full sail and, 
from the plimging sliips, we looked back upon the dimimsli- 
ing land, upon the arch of Kealakekua lost very quickly in 
the sea haze and the great bulk of its mother momitain, none 
of us expected ever to sec Kealakekua again. We turned our 
faces and our hopes to the nordi. 

But within the week we were back at Kealakekua, 
shattered in sliip and spirit - driven there, some say, by the 
Winds of Fate, returned there, others say, by the Hand of 
God. 

This time our entry was a joyless one, filled with fore¬ 
boding, made grim by ominous signs from every quarter. 
We were already discouraged by the disaster that had made 
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us turn back, and the contrast between the excitement of our 
first entry and the dismal silence that marked this second was 
enough to arouse dread and doubt in every one of us, 
whether or not we shared the superstitions of the crew. 

The day itself was gloomy and storm-cast, with black 
clouds scudding close overhead and frequent squalls of cold 
rain rushing across the heaving sea. The winds were gusty 
and quarrelsome, throwing themselves upon us, when they 
came, with a wild and spiteful force; and aboard the Resolu¬ 
tion^ witli our tattered sails, our sprmig and useless foremast, 
we had much trouble making headway into the bay. The 
Discovery, far less badly hit than we, led us in tliis time, and 
reached her anchorage long before we could make our own. 

On the quarterdeck we were assembled as before, in 
much the same positions we had held on our first arrival, 
except that now we waited and watched in silence. On the 
ship arotmd us lay the evidence of the terrible storm we 
had suffered when we had been but four days at sea: the 
tangle of spars and rope and canvas at the foot of the mizzen¬ 
mast, the ropes dangling loose and untidy from the mast 
above, the mizzensail itself, its great rents hastily patched and 
badly sewn. The storm that King had foretold had hit us, 
wreaking its havoc, and leaving us broken. 

In ourselves, too, was evidence of the ordeal of body we 
had undergone, and of the ordeal of soul we were experi¬ 
encing even then: dirty, rmshaven, dishevelled in dress, wet, 
weary and unhappy, we sagged against the rail, rather than 
stood there, as we had stood in die days of our discipline and 
pride. 

A litde apart from us, his hack turned to us, stood Captain 
Cook, stariiag into the murky precincts of the bay. His right 
hand, that hand with the strange jagged scar upon it, clung 
to the ropes that bound the protective canvas around die 
Hawaiian god, still lashed in place against the stays; liis left 
hand supported liim against the rail. As worn and tired as 
the rest of us, he nonetheless stood straight, and his coat, 
though damp with rain, was taut across the unbowed 
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shoulders. He had not spoken to us since his curt 'Good 
morning’ when he’d arrived on the quarterdeck an hour 
before, and none of us, not even Mr King, had dared 
approach liim. We had seen the new lines of care upon 
his face, the look of worry in his sombre eyes, and we had 
known instinctively that he wanted to be left alone. 

No voice broke the sullen silence as we sailed in past the 
points of black land into the bay, under the clouded cliff of 
Kealakekua. There was no jesting, no singing among the 
crew, lined against the rails as quiet as we. There were no 
naked Indians on our decks, in our rigging, as before. There 
were no Indians in the sea around us, no canoes bearing their 
cheerful cargoes. 

This was the most frightening omen of all: there was not 
an Indian to be seen anywhere, either on land or in the 
waters of the bay. The bay was as empty as if it had never 
known the touch of an Indian’s body or the dip of his 
paddle. Where once we had been greeted by thousands, that 
day there was not one Indian to welcome us in. 

Tense in the silence we waited for some shout of recog¬ 
nition, watched for some sign of life from the desolate shore. 
In vain did we scan the familiar beaches, search through the 
glass for a brown body running to tell his neighbours of our 
return. The grass huts were there, the canoes were drawn 
up on the shore above die reach of the waves; but nothing 
moved wherever we looked save die tossing heads of the 
palm trees thrasliing in the wind sweeping down the 
shoulder of Kealakekua. Not even a smudge of smoke rose 
to tell us that Hfe was not extinct there, and we could only 
wonder whether we had not returned to a bay from which 
everyone had fled. 

In our bewilderment the leadsman’s cry was the only 
voice we heard. 'By the mark, twenty,’ his shout came back 
to us, weak against the wind. 

As if the leadsman’s call were a signal to release liis pent-up 
fears, Williamson burst out with a cry of his own. ‘I wonder 
where they are?’ His child’s eyes were dark with appre- 
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liension under the twisted brows, liis hands fumbled 
nervously with the buttons on liis jacket. 

King turned upon liim savagely. ‘Gone to London, of 
course, to look at the Queen!’ 

White with hate, too close to the surface now to be re¬ 
strained, Williamson spat back at him. 'Oh, go to HellT 

Mr Bayly raised a heavy hand. ‘The lad is right, Mr King: 
it is a legitimate wonder that surely gnaws at us all.’ His 
haggard face, bristling white around the jowls, showed his 
own distress at tliis new and unexpected development in our 
misfortune. 

‘Aye/ said Mr Webber, adding Ins quiet intercession. 
‘This is a most niggard reception after that last joyous one.* 

Mr Bayly nodded gravely. ‘Their behaviour is suspect, 
and I do not know what to make of it.’ 

‘Whatever their reason,’ said King excitedly, disputatious 
as a lawyer, ‘it is evident we are not welcome: we are guests 
who have stayed too long; and, having once departed, we 
are douhly unwelcome in having to return.’ 

The leadsman must have called liis reading, but I did not 
hear it or realize how close in we’d come until Mr Bligh 
shouted his orders into the canvas overhead. ‘Douse all sails! 
Douse all sails!’ Only the rattle of tackle and halyards, only 
the squeak of rusting pulleys and taut unwilling rope, the 
sigh of wet sails settling heavily into place, greeted his order. 
There were no cheers from the crew to give it accompani¬ 
ment. 

Cousin John tried his sturdy best to soothe us. 1 cannot 
say that I blame them much. If I were an Indian, I’d not like 
to see these sliips returning to the very anchorage from 
wliich, just a week before, I’d hopefully sped them on their 
way.’ 

‘But why should they be glad to see us go?’ asked 
Williamson plaintively, his pale face showing his befuddle- 
ment. ‘Why should they dislike our returning? I thought we 
parted friends, with many signs of their lildng for us?’ 

King caught fire sooner than any of us expected, his 
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sufferance for fools being at very lov^ level that day. ^Sea 
spume and holystone! Where the Hell have you been? 
Where were you during the fortnight we spent ashore - 
chasing butterflies?’ Beneath liis scorn of Williamson’s un- 
awarencss lay the feeling of guilt we dared not admit: was 
it because of the way we had abused them and dicir hospi¬ 
tality that the Indians now turned their backs on us? 

Williamson had had about all he could stand of King. 
*Oh, go to Hell!’ he shouted, louder tins time than he’d ever 
dared in all the times he’d wished King there. 

'Oh, find a new oathl’ returned King, in devastating 
parody of the ineffectual boy and lois cry. He would have 
gone on, if the voice of our Captain had not drawn us up 
sharp, 

'Gentlemen,’ he called calmly, not unldndly. There was 
no smile upon the tired face, or in Ins eyes, as he moved 
from liis place to join us. He looked at us sadly, disappointed 
in us, as instantly each of us knew he had every right to be. 
'Gentlemen. Tliis begins to sound like a squabble in a 
nursery. Certainly it is not becoming to the officers of His 
Majesty’s Sloop Resolution.^ 

He had not raised his voice, he had not stooped to scorn, 
but the rebuke in him filled each of us with shame, even 
those of us who had not said a word but who had merely 
stood by at the degrading of WilHamson. John bowed his 
head and blushed, most of us wanted to turn and run but, 
to our credit, none of us did - save one. Only King had the 
courage to face his Captain. ‘Sorry, sir, I - ’ He stopped, 
knowing no excuse was possible. 

But the Captain was watching Williamson, watcliing him 
sadly, as he slunk away to the sternpost, without a backward 
glance, intent upon getting away, without a thought to 
stand and fight, or to take liis censure with the rest of us. 

‘Twelve fadioms by the lead, sir - over a sandy bottom.’ 
The leadsman sent this cry back cheerily, the first happy 
sound we’d heard that day. 
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‘Well, here we arc again/ said the Captain, signalling to 
Mr Bhgh. 

‘Drop the hook! Lower awayT bawled Mr Bligh. ‘Secure 
all sails! Secure all yards!’ We heard the rattle of the chains, 
tlae complaint of the turning capstan; but the men who 
turned it had no song upon their lips. 

The Captain sighed. ‘Here we arc again - but with a 
difference. I dislilce the temper of tlicse signs.’ 

Jolm Gore tried to comfort him. ‘It is probably the 
weather that keeps them home today, sir.’ Of all the possible 
reasons to account for the natives’ absence, that was the 
unlikehest, as we all laiew, for wc had seen the Plawaiians 
playing like porpoises in far heavier seas than tins, and taking 
their canoes into fouler weather than any we’d felt that 
morning. But John was without guile, and imagining another 
excuse for the Lidians’ defection lay beyond his capacity. 

‘Let us hope there is no more ominous reason than that/ 
said the Captain. Then, as we stood around not knowing 
what next to say or do, he asked, ‘What is the opinion of the 
crew on our return to tliis anchorage?’ 

‘The crew, sir?’ Gore asked in surprise. ‘Why, divided, 
sir: some delighted at the opportunity to land again so soon 
in so hospitable a place; and others dismayed - ’ 

^Disappointed, sir/ interrupted King, emphasizing the 
word. ‘Disappointed at not being able to carry on our search 
for the Northern Passage. That prize money lures them, sir - 
almost as much as the Passage.’ He tried to laugh with Ins 
usual flippancy. 

The Captain was not fooled. ‘You do not dissemble very 
well, Mr King,’ he said, looking straight at liim. ‘But I 
thank you for your effort to spare me. Go on, Mr Gore: you 
were saying?’ 

Checked by King’s He, thrown off his course by his own 
concern for the Captain, Jolm was caught too. For the first 
time in his hfe, I thmk, he tried to He, and made a miserable 
failure of it. ‘I was going to say, sir,’ he stammered, ‘in other 
words “ much the same thing as Mr King.’ 
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Sombrely the Captain looked at him, through liim. ‘You, 
too? Then, for an answer I feci I already know, I must 
address my question to a source unsparing in its honesty/ 
He turned to Mr Bligli, busy with the helmsman in tying 
down the helm. ‘Mr Bligh/ he called. As if he had been 
waiting for the moment, Bligh looked up, the loose end of 
the rope dangling from Ihs hand. 

At the time I was surprised that he should have turned to 
Mr Bligh, with whom he could have had little talk since we 
had taken our leave of Kealakekua. How could he know, 
then, that of all the men aboard our ship it would be Bligh 
who would be his chief antagonist? The answer is clear now, 
of course, as it became clear to me almost as soon as he and 
Bligh were well begun in their debate; the Captain knew his 
men. Remembering, too, the unpleasantness winch Mr Law 
and Mr Bayly had brought to a head on our last afternoon in 
the bay (and remembering it with an unhappiness that went 
deeper, I suspect, than any of us ever knew), he turned 
to Bligh as being the only man from whom he could 
get an honest answer in this question so troubling to lois 
spirit. 

Coolly, in complete possession of himself, the Shipps 
Master accepted the Captain's quiet summons and stood 
forth to do combat with liim. 

Slowly he passed the rope he was holding to the Helms¬ 
man, as if freeing himself of any ties that might constrain 
liim. His face revealed no triumph, no pity, no emotion. The 
pale eyes looked the Captain square in his own. The thin lips 
moved unsparingly to pronounce liis opinion. ‘Divided, sir, as 
Mr Gore has told you: some delighted at their return to 
dalliance, some disappointed at tliis delay to our return home 
to England, and some - ’ He paused for a moment, yielding 
to a sense of drama I had never suspected in him, before he 
went on mercilessly - ‘and some rejoicing in this visitation of 
the justice of God upon a sinning and sinful sliip.' 

The Captain did not heed our gasp of disapproval at 
Bliglf s directness. ‘Now we come to the heart of die matter/ 
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he said; a kind of joy in his voice that at last the issue was 
presented clear and straight to him. ‘So it is God’s will that 
has brought us back to Kcalakckua?’ 

‘Aye, ’tis the will of God/ said Bligh, unsparingly. 
‘Neither accident, nor storm, nor rotted mast; nor the finger 
of fickle fate nor even an act of your proud will: tins is an 
Act of God!’ 

Softly, almost admiringly, the Captain spoke to him. 
‘You are so sure. , . / Then to us, puzzled by liis words, he 
said, ‘Here is a man of enviable faith. I cannot but admire 
liis certainty, the wliile I must continue to deplore his lack 
of evidence.’ He turned back to Mr Bligh. ‘And if it is God’s 
will, Mr Bligh, that has brought us back here, what is His 
reason for turning us back?’ 

If he had expected more honesty from Bligh, he was dis¬ 
appointed. Even we were let down by Bligh’s unctuous 
answer. ‘I cannot presume to speak for Him, sir, for He 
achieves His ends in diverse ways that are not always made 
known to His servants,’ 

However orthodox this stand may have been in theology, 
it was ridiculous in debate, and King was quick to deride it. 
‘The usual casuistry,’ he snorted, ‘ihe convenient conspira¬ 
torial dodge!’ 

Bligh glared at Inm, thimicr of skin than we had thought. 
Then he turned bach to the Captain. ‘But I will venture to 
say, sir, that I believe His intentions will be revealed to us 
before we are quit of this place.’ 

‘That is my sincerest hope, Mr Bhgh,’ said the Captain, 
‘for I am grown weary of the morbid humour that has come 
upon some of the crew of this ship. If God should choose to 
purge us of it, I should be the first to welcome His minis¬ 
trations.’ 

‘It is our prayer that He should, sir.’ 

‘But until He does choose to give us that sign of His 
presence which some of us require, you will forgive me, 
Mr Bligh, if I proceed to act - as I must - as a thinking man, 
and as Captain of this ship.’ There was no sarcasm in liis 
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voice, only an earnestness tliat made him sound like a parent 
reasoning with a stubborn child. 

Those of us who, like the Captain, were men of reason 
and to whom such an argument was only logical, were 
gladdened by this frankness. Mr Bhgh, however, was not 
won to our point of view. 

‘You question the existence of God most rashly, sir.' 

Spreading Iris hands before him, helplessly, the Captain 
moved to bring the debate to an end. ‘To argue more is 
profitless, as argument always is when the values are un¬ 
known.’ 

‘Or not agreed upon, sir,’ Bligh was not yielding. 

‘Let us put an end to tins,’ the Captain said, patient still. 
‘Let us say only that we must wait to see what is to happen, 
I do not challenge the existence of God/ he went on 
pointedly, 1 most certainly do not claim to be God. I want 
only to keep an open mind upon the whole subject of God, 
the while I wait to see what answers my search for Him will 
bring.’ 

‘That, sir, is the sin of pride - which is more affronting 
to God than is the outright denial of Him. Remember, sir: 
it was by the sin of pride that Lucifer fell. Take care that you 
are not flung headlong into his pit!’ Clear as the trumpet of 
Gabriel the voice of Bligh rang out. 

Quietly, almost meeldy, the Captain brought the dispute 
to a close, ‘We shall see: my search is not yet ended: it is only 
begun. . , / Wearily he turned away from us, back to his 
place by the rail, gazing out into the rain-dimmed land and 
the deserted bay, looking into them perhaps for some answer 
to liis question. Bhgh watched him go, defeated, from the 
field. Then, head held high, sparing us no glance, he turned 
and left the quarterdeck. 

Beliind the Captain’s hack the rest of us dispersed, dis¬ 
consolate and worried and sick at heart. As we left Ihm for 
the shelter below decks the clouds were black overhead 
once more, and die rain was sweeping across the water 
towards the ships, obscuring the shores of the desolate hay. 

N 



^ chapter 13 

A TIME OF TROUBLES 


A s soon as wc coltIcI ready a small boat, we sent it ashore 
x\that day with a double purpose: to sound out the dis¬ 
position of the natives, who continued to shun us, and to 
obtain the pernussion of tlie priests for us to use the site of 
the Observatory for the repairing of the Resolutions fore¬ 
mast. It was Mr King’s idea that we should seek them out, 
rather than wait for them to come to us; and, with the Cap¬ 
tain’s tired acquiescence, it was King who was placed in 
charge of the shore party, as being the one most likely to 
return the Indians to a friendly humour if they were dis¬ 
pleased with our return. I was sent with liim at liis request, 
ostensibly for my possible services as an interpreter but in 
reahty for the strengtli of my relationship with the priests 
Kailiki and Pu’ou. 

Muffled against the rain in our cloaks, armed with swords 
and pistols loaded with ball in the event of trouble, we went 
like smugglers towards the suUen shore. Not knowing what 
to expect when we reached it, cold and uncomfortable, we 
huddled miserably in the open boat as the sailors rowed us 
in. King was too surly with discomfort and the remnants of 
his anger of the early morning to say anything at all; and I 
was too nervous with apprehension to want to talk, so we 
sat without speech wliile the rain hissed around us at the 
snarling sea. The clouds were so thick and so low that often 
we could not see the cliff of Kealakekua by wliich wc guided 
our course. 

I was not exactly afraid, mostly because I could not really 
expect that we should run into danger once we had gained 
the heach. I could not imagine those amiable Indians, many 
of whom I knew well - hke the merry Mahi, the youth I 
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had first seen on the quarterdeck of our ship the morning 
of our gallant arrival; like Hhiano, and Keanae, and the 
comical Nene, his friends who had become my friends, too - 
turning now in hostility and putting us in fear of our lives. 
But there was always the chance, of course, that being savage 
and unpredictable they might have had a change of mind in 
the week since we had sailed away. It was tliis possibility of 
change that kept me uncertain enough of our welcome to be 
worried and somewhat sour in the stomach, and had me so 
deep in my thoughts that I was taken by surprise when our 
boat caught its destined wave and was carried far up on the 
beach. 

There we were, before I was ready for it, flomidermg 
about in tire receding wave, wet up to our knees, straining 
to hold the boat against the pull of the sea and then to lift it 
higher upon the sand before the next great breaker came 
crasliing in. ‘Now’s their chance,’ I kept chinking to myself, 
as we staggered and heaved and grunted with our heavy- 
load, the booming of the surf loud in our ears. They could 
have slaughtered us with a single volley of their long 
wooden spears if they had wanted to; and the fact that they 
did not dispatch us while we were so helpless I took as hope¬ 
ful sign of their disinclination to do us harm. 

When at last we had lifted the boat to safety and turned 
to look to right and left of us along the beach, we discovered 
we were still alone. 

‘Damned hospitable of them,’ grumbled King. ‘You’d 
think they’d be able to spare a Committee of One, at the 
least.’ 

So did I tliink, because I had hoped that Hinahina would 
be there, or her father, who I had felt would be our lasting 
friend. But I laughed at King, welcoming dre return of his 
good humour. I could see he was as relieved as I was at the 
absence of obvious signs of unfriendliness. ‘Oh, well,’ he 
conceded, ‘this is better than a guard of pikemen. Let’s look 
around.’ 

‘Let’s try Kailild,’ I suggested. 
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^Good idea,’ he agreed. 'Good man,’ and started towards 
the village. Whether his estimate was meant for me or for 
KaOiki I was not sure, but I was happy enough that he 
approved my contribution to our strategy. 

Under King’s strictest orders, the sailors remained on 
guard at the small boat, to keep its metal parts out of the 
Indians’ hands, Complaining at having to wait on the beach 
when they might have enjoyed more than one comfort in 
the nearby village, they were turning the boat over, to sit 
under its shelter, when we left them. 

Wrapped in our cloaks, heads bent against the wind and 
the lasliing rain, we trudged through the wet sand, puckered 
by the pelting raindrops into a myriad insatiable mouths that 
drank in the sweet water as fast as it fell. We had not far 
to go before we reached the liigher ground where the 
village stood. The long narrow bottoms of the overturned 
canoes, resting upon their trestles of driftwood, gleamed 
even in the sombre light. Under the trees the grass huts were 
sodden and discoloured after the many days of rain, and the 
smells of moulding grass, unwashed bodies, and unburied 
excrement polluted the wet air. 

But there, under the trees, among the haystack houses, the 
wind was stdlcd, die noise of the sea was subdued, and the 
silence pressed in upon us, ominous and chilling. Surprised 
by it, we halted in our tracks. 

King, however, was never one to hesitate for long. 'Come 
on,’ he said, 'let’s be done with tliis mystery,’ and he started 
along the narrow winding indecisive path that was their 
street. We had not walked past more than a few of their 
shaggy homes before we had evidence enough that our 
arrival had not gone unnoticed. In the low openings to the 
huts, on a level with our knees, wc saw the mats pulled back 
and faces smiling at us, hands waving, even signs beckoning 
us in - all performed in the weirdest of silence, as if we had 
come into a world of mutes. But not one of the Indians 
dared to leave his hut, or to make a soimd. 

'Just as I thought,’ amiounced King. 'They’re under taboo.’ 
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*Of course,’ I cried, having solved the puzzle too. *That 
explains everything.’ Tliis kind of religious restriction, im¬ 
posed upon a whole population at one time, was something 
we had not encountered before among these Indians, but 
we’d certainly heard enough from them in protest against 
it. I could understand now what my friends had lamented, 
what the Poet, my imseen critic on the beach, had had in 
mind as he recited the woes of the commoner subject to the 
kapu; and I was convinced, as I had not been before, that 
never had I Icnown a people more priest-ridden than this. 

At about the sixth hut, peering at us from the doorway of 
his home, we saw a face we botli knew well. Little more, 
in tliat twilight gloom, than a pair of bright eyes and a 
mouthful of splendid white teeth, it was the laughing face of 
Malii, who had organized many a festive dance, many a 
night-time swim, for the happy group of which King and 
his Pililua and I and my Hinahma had been a part. The ulcer 
at his mouth diat Captain Cook had feared might be a 
venereal sore had long since healed, leaving his handsome 
face as unblemished as it was before he’d been ‘bitten in 
love’, as he’d lauglmigly explained to us the cause of Ins 
ailment. Now as we saw Ihm on liis hands and knees in the 
doorway of his hut, smiling at us with every show of affec¬ 
tion, we raised a shout of greeting, both of us calling, as the 
Hawaiians did, ‘JS, Malii! Pehea oe?^ 

Grinning happily at us, he put a finger to his lips, to hush 
our noise. Then, looking warily around him and still not 
uttering a sound, he emerged quickly out of the hut, rising 
gracefully to liis feet as he came toward us. Straightening his 
narrow loincloth with one hand as he stepped toward us, he 
put out his other hand in greeting, the smile broad upon his 
face. 

Equally happy at the reunion we stretched out our hands 
to take liis friendly own. 

But we never reached it. 

Even as we waited for the clasp of that lean hand we 
heard a sudden wliirring sound and the sickening thud of a 
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heavy stone strildng upon flesh and bone. As we looked in 
horror the smile went out of Malii’s face, to be replaced by 
a look of unbelieving agony, and he fell senseless at our feet. 
As, unbelieving, we looked down upon his quivering body, 
graceless now upon the ground, we saw the bright blood 
come gushing out of his mouth, from his nose, from under 
the lids of his closing eyes. 

As tlie sour vomit rose in my throat I heard King roar 
with rage. I saw Ihm pulUng at his pistol, to free it from its 
holster, bellowing all the while at the stealtliy enemy. But 
he had no chance to fire Ihs weapon, just as I had no chance 
to be sick. Crowding in from among the huts and the trees, 
they were upon us before we could complete our responses 
to Mahi^s murder. Seizing us, they held us with onr arms 
pinned tightly beliind, and we could only stand taut and 
helpless as we looked in terror upon die monsters who had 
entrapped us. 

They looked like an army from another world, accoutred 
as they were in a fashion we had never seen before in Hawaii, 
or anywhere on earth. Stark naked, with no clotliiiig or 
decoration or tattoo marks to distinguish them one from the 
other or from others of the tribe, their bodies slippery from 
the rain, they were all of a great height and towered over us, 
bent as we were in their iron grip. Their powerful figures, 
hard and muscular, were frightening enough, but it was their 
heads wliich made them terrifying to behold. 

At first glance I had difficulty in realizing that those were 
not indeed monstrous deformed heads staring solemnly and 
silently at us. But gradually I began to see that those were 
masks they wore, huge bulbous helmets covering the head 
and most of the face, to give them the concealment they 
desired. Being made of gourd, polished and shiny, each 
mask had taken on the colour of the Indians’ tawny skin; and 
worn as it was, each looked as if it were the enormous 
swollen head of the naked demon it surmounted. 

Cut into the faces of the masks were apertures of various 
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kinds, mucli like the openings and bars and circles that were 
cut into the heaum.es of Europe’s armoured knights. Some 
had openings great enough to show the unblinking eyes and 
flaring nostrils of their wearers, but most of them bore eye¬ 
holes and breadiing holes small enough to hide their 
owners’ features wliile at the same time favouring them in 
their view of the world they were meant to watch. Depend- 
mg from the lower rim of the casque, which came to the 
region of the mouth or chin, were many long narrow strips 
of white kapa, hanging limp and tangled upon the shoulders 
and chests of the wearers. And sprouting m a fantastic 
growth from the tops of the helmets was a veritable plumage 
of greenery - ferns on some, twigs and leaves on some, spikes 
of grass for still others. Whether they were worn for decora¬ 
tion, as feathers were worn by chiefs, or for dissimulation, 
to give them the semblance of the shrubbery in which they 
hid, I could not tell. 

These were the dreaded secret police of the priests. These 
were the men who kept order in the land by spying on the 
people, who brought in the human sacrifices as they were 
needed in the temples, knocking their unsuspecting victims 
over the head with a heavy stone adze, or felling them with 
a thrown stone, as Main had been struck down for his crime 
of breaking the taboo. It was tlieir duty to keep the people 
frightened and in subservience, and I saw now how easily 
they succeeded in their task, and how cleverly they con¬ 
cealed their identity under the cover of their masks. 

Wild with frustration and "with anger, I began to curse 
and to kick, hoping to free myself from their grasp. But the 
man behind me only tightened his grip about my arms, 
twisting them until I groaned with pain and stopped my 
struggle, whereupon he stopped his torture. 

In the silence, for the Indians did not make a sound, I 
could hear King’s heavy breathing, the patter of the rain as 
it fell unceasing upon the leaves and palm fronds above our 
heads. What to do, I wondered, not daring now to speak, 
to break their sacred stillness? I could not imagine any other 
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reason for their holding us, guests as wc were of their chiefs, 
gods as we were supposed to be, than an enforcement of an 
obedience to the laws of their country. If only we could 
reach Kailiki, I tliought, how easily we could explain to Ihm 
our ignorance of their custom, our regret for our affront to 
it. Surely he could not be a party to this violence, I protested 
to myself - and then the thought began to creep in, that 
perhaps he might. 

But he did not come. In their huts the abject commoners 
lay fearful and useless to us, cowering in the musty confines 
of their dark abodes. I could not even send a messenger to 
Kailiki, to entreat his aid. Under the dripping trees the 
silence became intolerable, and I could not endure it any 
longer. Bursting from my throat, before the thought ever 
formed itself in my mind, came the long wad of my distress: 
‘Hiira! . . / 

As my cry was cut off, by a brutal blow to my mouth 
from the devil standing at my side, King’s voice rose in its 
brief shout before he, too, was clouted. 'Hina!’ The sound 
rose and spread, hurrying out among the dripping trees, 
over the frightened village, towards the stony temple, 
towards die heedless sea. 

Tills time the masked men were vicious in tiieir reprisals. 
They pummelled and kicked us, delighting to hear us groan, 
and yet they would not let us fall. They tore the cloaks from 
our backs, the hats from our heads, and trampled them in 
the mud. All this they did in silence, as if they had lost their 
voices, and could not speak if they had to. But in less than a 
minute they desisted. Then, holding us still in their grasp, 
they gathered around in preparation for leaving that dread¬ 
ful place. 

Two of them - there were eight of them all together - 
stooped to pick up the crumpled body of Main, from whose 
stiffening mouth the thick unclotted blood still oozed. So 
quickly had the nightmare come on us. 

The two had lifted the Hmp body between them, we 
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watching them in heartsick fascination, when our avenger 
came. 

‘Begone, you killers of men! Begone, you thieves ofKu!’ 
Shattering the silence as it did, the voice of Kadiki was like 
the thunder of Jove. Tie came striding into our midst 
unafraid, weapoidess except for his anger. With his mighty 
hands he pushed the masked men aside as if they were images 
of men. His face hard, his eyes blazing, he turned upon the 
cringing policemen. ‘Release the sons of Lono! You bring 
shame upon the clhldrcn of Hawaii-loa.* 

Even in their fear of liim die masked men did not obey. 
In a low voice, almost hi a whisper, as if he expected to be 
struck dead for liis desecration of the taboo, one of them 
spoke. ‘They have broken the kapiL 

‘The kapu is not for the gods of the floating islands.^ 

‘These are not gods/ retorted their leader vehemently, 
causing the shreds of kapa to flutter before his mouth. 

‘Would you question Pu’ou? Would you make a fool of 
Kalamopuu?’ The scorn in Kaihki’s voice was scarifying. 

‘But the kapu . . / protested the minion of Ku. 

‘Have you not one victim for your blood-dihikhig god? 
Have you not enough long pig for diis day? Take hhn, diis 
broken thing that was once a man, take him and go, and 
lay him to rot upon the altar of Kukailimoku.* He stepped 
forward and laid one of his hands upon King’s wet shoulder, 
the other upon mine. ‘And leave the sons of Lono to me, the 
priest of Lono.’ It was a bold tiling for him to do, to put 
himself in their power, but he knew Iiis power over them. 

Evil in their insecthke helmets, they stood there looking 
at liim. Noble in liis righteousness, armoured iu his know¬ 
ledge of men, he confronted them. 

‘Then let it be so,’ said their spokesman, bowing liis head 
before the might of Kailiki. At his word ICing and I were 
released immediately into Kafliki’s protecting hands, still 
upon our shoulders. 

Silently, without any further notice of us, without any 
signal for themselves, the eight of them went off, along the 
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path through the trees, in the direction of a village farther 
along the shore, where was the temple of tlieir fierce god. 
They took the body of Mahi with them, and the pool of 
blood on the ground before his door was all that was left of 
him to his family. After they had gone, we heard his mother 
sobbing softly in her hut. 

‘Come, let us go to the temple of Lono/ said Kailiki 
quietly, letting liis hands fall from our backs. 

‘Aye, and gladly,’ croaked King, his face pale mider its 
freckles. Picking up our muddied cloaks, wc swung them 
over our shoulders. Then, hat in hand, wc stepped to either 
side of Kailiki, Only when that assurance of our safety was 
gained could I find my voice. ^Mahalo^ Kailiki. Thank you.’ 

Sadly he looked down at me. ‘A desolate time is this for 
gentle gods and gentle men.’ He shook his head unhappily. 
‘The priests of Ku have called this kaptu Kalaniopuu prepares 
to make war again upon the chiefs of Maui. The people 
must he readied, and many sacrifices must be made.’ 

‘Would they take us for sacrifice?’ I asked, shuddermg at 
the drought of our lying where I had expected only pigs 
would lie, surprised too that we of the great ships should 
not be inviolable. 

He smiled grimly. ‘The priests of Ku are envious of Lono, 
You who are men of Lono would bring much mana to the 
god of war.’ He paused for a moment, holding sonictliing 
back, as though wondering whether he should burden us 
with more. ‘And they are angry with me, because I per¬ 
mitted you to take the wood, even the images of our gods - 
even the image of their Kukailimoku - from the temple.’ 
He did not look fearful at the threat of the anger of Ku’s 
priests. Indeed, he looked somewhat pleased with himself. 

‘Christ!’ muttered King, liis anger making him naturally 
red again. Ts there no limit to the jealousies of priests?’ He 
spoke in English, and so Kailiki did not understand him, but 
I do not tliink he meant to include Kailiki among the theo¬ 
logians he condemned. For surely he saw as quickly as I did 
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why it was that Kailild had so readily sold us the temple 
fence and the idols - and how by that device he had tried to 
free liis people of their watching gods. 

'Come, let us go,’ said Kailild, and we began our walk to 
the temple. 

‘How is it that you came to us so soon?’ I asked, recalling 
the speed witla wliich he had answered our cries for help. 

‘From the temple I saw your broken ships return. From 
the temple I saw you land upon the shore. Too long you 
stayed in the village, under the trees. I feared for you, who 
do not know our ways. As I went in search of you, I heard 
you calling.’ He spread his hands before him, lettiiag them 
speak for him: the rest you know. He did not ask why we 
did not call for liim, why it was Hina’s name we raised in 
our desperation. Humbled before his goodness, ashamed by 
my doubting of liim, I could not raise my eyes to his. 

^Mahalo, Kailiki, mahalo.^ Shaken in his self-sufficiency, 
and in his faith m the liarmlessness of the Indians, King was 
late in remembering his debt of gratitude. Reacliing out 
from Kaihki’s side, he gripped the tall priest’s arm and shook 
it before he let it fah again. 

‘Tliis is a time of troubles,’ sighed Kailiki. His head was 
bowed, his back was bent, under the burden of Iris people’s 
trials. Unsheltered from the weather, his hair and beard 
were as wet as if he had come out of the sea, and the water 
coursed down Iris face lilce tears. 

We came to the entrance of the temple. Slowly, 
dispiritedly, we began to climb the stairs wlrich, not .so long 
before, our splendorous company had moimted in triumph. 
The contrasts between this arrival and our first were too 
great for me to bear, and I was a ready prey to despair. 
Loolcing down upon die stony treads, I thought my feet 
could not move more unwillingly than they did even if 
they were made of the same heavy rock as were the temple 
steps. 

‘Look up,’ said Kailiki, touciring me on the arm. 

Wondering what priestly message of encouragement he 
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meant me to see, I raised my head as he commanded, looking 
up tlae long flight of stairs tliat stretched, like Jacob’s ladder, 
towards the soft grey mist of heaven. With a cry of joy I 
saw what he had led me to. 

Calling the beloved name over and over again as I ran, I 
sped up the stairs into the welcoming arms of Hinahina, 



-H- Chapter i6 

^THE OLD REVOLT FROM AWE^ 


B y Sunday, however, we were secure once more, we 
thought, in the affections of tlie Indians. On the after¬ 
noon of that terrible Thursday of our return the taboo was 
lifted by the priests of Ku, at the intercession of Pu’ou, and 
soon after their ruixners had spread the welcome tidings die 
Indians thronged about us on our sliips once more, seem¬ 
ingly delighted at our coming back to them. By decree of 
Pu’ou the site of the Observatory had been given us for the 
mending of the foremast, wliich was unstepped and sent 
ashore, along with a party of carpenters to repair it and of 
marines to guard it. Kalaniopuu, who with his court had 
been absent from the bay when we had sailed back into it, 
had hurried to return to be with Lono, and he continued to 
show us the signs of his high regard both in his demeanour 
and in the offerings of food which he ordered sent to us as 
before. 

There was no expression among the people of the ugly 
manner in which King and I had been treated by the masked 
policemen, and after a day or two had passed even we found 
it diificult to believe that we had really been so cruelly set 
upon. Only our aching bodies, where we had been beaten, 
and the occasional unwanted recollection of the horror of 
Mahi’s dying, remained with us as proof that we had not 
dreamed the brutal episode. But word of our misadventure 
had spread among the crew after our return to the sliip, 
joining with the mystery of the taboo to make most of them 
feel that they might not go safely ashore. In diis they were 
helped no doubt by the tallc of Ledyard’s converts, busy with 
their gospel of retribution. The Captain, too, disturbed by 
our story, had warned the men of both sliips against going 
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unguarded to the island and had forbidden any of us to spend 
our nights there. So, chafing at the restraint, and not quite 
believing in tlic necessity of it, wc worked by day upon the 
battered ships and yearned by night for the comforts of the 
shore which caution was denying us. 

When that fateful Sunday arrived, then, wc had been in 
the bay for three busy days if not happy ones. Except for 
soine unpleasantness on the afternoon of Saturday (when a 
group of natives, more forward than the rest, had almost 
succeeded in making off with the Discovery's pinnace, 
stupidly left unmanned on the beach), we had had no further 
trouble with the Indians. And the more sanguine among us 
were hopeful that by Sunday’s afternoon we might prevail 
upon the Captain to let us go ashore again, as freely as before. 

The day itself began badly. The morning was cold and 
grey: it was not a morn to make men joyous. The winds 
had died down, the rains had ended, the storm which had 
driven us back was gone off into some other part of drat 
vast ocean; but, as so often happens in the lee of great 
mountains such as that which rose out of the island beyond 
our bow, the clouds gathered in thick masses upon the 
moimtaia’s shoulders, Iiiding the face of the sun. In its way, 
that day was just as sinister at its start as was the morning 
of our return to Kealakekua. Those who choose to see the 
Hand of God in the events of that day make much of the 
fact that it was the Lord’s Day. And, with a paganism that 
would horrify them if they but thought about it, they find 
rich symbolism in the mantle of cloud that kept the light 
of the sun from shining upon us. Others, less religious and 
more aware of the worldngs of men, will protest that a 
cloudy mom is a dismal morn, and cause enough for discord 
and distress. I, who have no answers so easy, but who search 
still for clues to the meaning of that day of all the days of my 
life-I can only say that it was a morning most gloomy, a 
morning most suitably discoloured for dissension. 

I emerged into it from my breakfast amidships in a mood 
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despondent and subtly disturbed, and angry because I had 
been kept too long and too foolishly from being with Hma- 
hina. My mood was not relieved when I saw the lowering 
sky. It was enhanced when I found tliat I had stepped out 
into a full-fledged prayer meeting, right in the well of the 
maindeck. I recoiled from it with a feeling of repugnance, 
for I hated then what I called the 'excesses^ of making public 
one’s private clamourings for the attention of Heaven, Even 
as I tried to dodge around the cluster of men who had 
gathered there, wanting to escape their long-faced com¬ 
pany, I was suddenly impressed with the number who had 
assembled there that morning. There were twenty of them 
or more, all properly hushed and sobered, standing in a 
circle around their preacher - a score of them standing on 
the deck of that same ship which until then had never known 
the sound of a prayer meeting. This was a phenomenon! For 
a moment I wondered if this were not a burial service, held 
for a seaman of whose death I had not yet heard. I stopped 
to listen to the voice of the preacher, to learn from him 
whom it might be they were praying over. 

Even though I could not see him beyond the bowed 
heads of liis congregation, I knew at once, and without sur¬ 
prise, that it was Corporal Ledyard who was in the pulpit 
for that service. His low resonant voice was unmistakable, 
with its accent pecuHar to those colonials of his hard New 
England coast. And the words he spoke, in die sombre 
seriousness of the morning, were charged with the fanaticism 
of those Puritans who had fled the wickedness’ of an 
England far grimmer than any we who stood upon that 
deck had ever known. Clear and forthright in the quiet ship, 
not shouting or raving or insolent as many another Nathan 
in liis place might have been, Ledyard brought liis message 
to die troubled sailors grouped about him. 

‘And unless you walk in the ways of righteousness, in the 
path of the Lord, you are damned! Hell fire and eternal 
torment will be your lot, and the face of the Lord God will 
be turned from you. Forget not how long is eternity: recall 
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how short is today, is tomorrow, is the life-span of man. 
Will you exchange tliis life of the mayfly, your hfe wliich is 
but as the single day of the mayfly, for an eternity of bliss 
in Heaven - or for an endless torment in Hell? 

'Remember, tlien, the ways of righteousness, that you 
may enter into the Kingdom of Heaven; and forswear the 
temptations of evil, the abominations of sin, lest, on Judg¬ 
ment Day, you find the Gates of Heaven closed against you.’ 

He stopped, letting the exhortation burn its way into the 
minds of his listeners, while I stood there in helpless anger. 
‘So tills is how it goes,’ I thought. 'Now it’s come out into 
the open.’ Fearful for the Captain’s sake, dreading tlie 
moment when he, too, would step upon the deck to dis¬ 
cover the nest of worriers making their Cassandra’s cries, 
hoping they would disperse before he came out from his 
cabin, I took flight from the morbid crew and ran up the 
companionway to the quarterdeck - to find my Captain 
already there. 

He was standing at the rail above the maindeck, looking 
down upon the knot of men below. I stopped in horror - 
not at sight of him; but at sight of his companion. 

The heathen god had been moved, without my knowing 
it, from its former place; and now it reared its hideous 
length against the mizzenmast, dwarfing the Captain at its 
side. Against the lowered mizzen yard, to which it had been 
fastened, it looked as if it had been crucified. But there was 
no look of torment on that jeering face: rather, there was the 
liint of triumph, wild but still repressed, awaiting only the 
moment to break out, in the great curved mouth, in the 
straining evil eyes. 

The Captain had seen my coming. Pie turned around to 
let me know that he knew I was there. Grey of face and 
weary, he looked as if he had not slept the night, and I knew 
at once that he had been upon die quarterdeck, alone, for 
many hours of his passion. In contrast with the god he 
looked pitiful and forlorn and defeated. Unthinking, un¬ 
bidden, greatly daring, pushed by my devotion to him 
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which required no thought from me, I went to stand by 
him. I had meant to smile, but I could not, in the face of that 
sorrow. ‘Good morning, sir,’ I wliispered, and I touched 
him on the arm, trying in that timid gesture to let liim know 
that I was at liis side. 

He turned upon me a look of sadness that bore all the grief 
of mankind in it. So must Christ have looked at Geth- 
semane, when the soldiers came to take liim away. He tried 
to smile, to let me know that he understood the reason for 
my being there, but the effort required was too great to 
move the mask of pain that had hardened on his face, and 
there was no more than the most fleeting Hght of acknow¬ 
ledgment in his eyes as he accepted me into his company. 
Words were not needed, and he did not say them. I knew 
then, as I have known ever since, that he was comforted by 
my action as much as anyone could ever comfort liim on 
that day of his agony; and in the long years since, when I have 
gone through torments similar to his own in their kind if 
not in their degree, I have always been gratefttl to Fate, or to 
Heaven, or to God, or to whatever Force it is that moves us, 
that at least once in my life I was able to bring comfort, if 
only for a moment, to a man in direst need of it. 

Our own communion established thus wordlessly, we 
turned to listen to the words of Ledyard, rising to assail the 
very citadel of liis Jehovah, As he uttered his plea, and I had 
time to understand it and to marvel at the serene selfislmess 
of its Christianity, I could not help but compare it with an 
earlier prayer I had heard in that bay, when the heathen 
Kailiki had addressed his devotions to his hidden god. 

‘Thou our God Who art in Heaven,’ beseeched Ledyard, 
liis eyes closed, his thin earnest face lifted towards his own 
particular image of God, ‘Thou Who art the God of the sea 
and the most especial Guardian of Tliy people who are 
sailors of the sea, hear Thou our plea . . 

Here was a new Ledyard, a blinded and twisted Ledyard, 
entangled in the arrogance of a Christian summoning his 
o 
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God to his assistance. In all other tlioughts so perceptive, 
in religion he tecame orthodox and in prayer he became 
proud, falUng with case into the traditions of all his kind 
who thought themselves the Chosen People and com¬ 
manders of the God Who had created them and chosen 
them. I wondered, as I listened to his peremptory call, what 
there was in Ledyard, and in those others of his creed, to 
make them so full of certitude; and I also wondered how I 
would respond to such a summons if I were their God. If I 
were bothered so haughtily, I concluded, entertaining my 
iU-humour with this grim conceit, Yd be rather inclined to 
blast the whole damned ship from the face of the sea - and 
I was promptly reminded that such an action would be 
manifestly unfair to the good men aboard our ship by the 
sight of Mr Bayly, heaving himself hkc a Noah up the 
companionway. I moved away from the Captain’s side, 
knowing that my brief service to him was ended. 

"And do Thou ride with us in our quest and safeguard us, 
in ourselves and in this ship, until, in Thy Mercy, Thou hast 
brought us safe home again.’ 

Ledyard’s voice came to its end, at last ingratiating where 
it had been demanding, making belated amends, as all 
preachers do, when they become jarringly aware, at the end 
of their dictation, that they are asking favours of Omni¬ 
potence* He was joined in the Amen by the muttered con¬ 
cert of liis audience, as aware as he of their tiny futility. 
There was the usual couglhng and shuffling of feet as the 
congregation returned in embarrassment to the present from 
their rapture vntli the future; and, somewhat sheepishly, 
with many a furtive upward glance toward the quarterdeck 
from the men, they began to drift away. Only Ledyard did 
not deign to look up at Iris Captain. Taking up his hat from 
the deck, he put it upon his yellow head, covering up the 
blaze of gold that shone even in that grey light; then, tucking 
his Book under liis arm, he walked eashy away, toward the 
bow of the ship and his favourite reading place next to the 
capstan. 
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‘And I, too, say Amen to that," said Mr Bayly, coming 
up to us. Having made his usual good breakfast he, at least, 
was in cheerful humour. ‘Good morning. Good morning,’ 
he bowed at us, giving each of us his salutation. ‘As prayers 
go, that was something of a novel one, original to the situa¬ 
tion - even to the unsuspected touch of humour to it.’ He 
chuckled, bringing his warm good nature to consider a 
subject most cordial to his bchef. ‘With them he makes a 
good preacher, although I must confess he is too strongly 
warmed witli Calvinist hell fire to have much appeal for 
me.’ 

The Captain looked at him with narrowed eyes. ‘You 
have us all so neatly catalogued, Mr Scientist,’ he said 
morosely. ‘Is there room in your taxonomy for the specimen 
that doesn’t fit?’ 

Mr Bayly’s paternal snule faded as he looked in surprise 
at the Captain’s haggard face. Then, perceiving at last that 
something was wrong, he answered placatingly. ‘I could 
raise an enlightened answer to tliat, sir, if I were certain 
you’d be content with it. But I think I sense a wounded 
spirit behind that gibe at catalogues.’ 

‘Wounded, aye,’ the Captain said bitterly, his mouth 
twisting with self-contempt, ‘and now writhing, impaled 
upon the pin of your scrutiny, sir.’ 

Mr Bayly’s large face went soft with contrition. He put 
up his hand apologetically. ‘Forgive me, sir. I had not meant 
to intrude upon your privacy. I had intended only to offer 
what comfort a friend might seemingly present.’ 

It was the Captain’s turn to show apology: he too put up 
an interposing hand, but his face showed no surcease to his 
pain. ‘And I thank you for it, and draw what comfort I 
can from it. But my wound is difficult to assuage, for - as 
you must know - I suffer from a canker of the mind.’ 

‘I have guessed it,’ said Mr Bayly softly. 

Hardly hearing him in his desire to speak, to disclose at 
last to some sympathetic mind the doubts and worries that 
had been pent up too long in his own, the Captain rushed 
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on. 1 am wounded, tormented, by a question to wliich I 
can find no answer - ’ His face distorted with anguish, he 
turned away from Mr Bayly to look out upon the quiet 
and shadowed bay. I watched with pity tliis travail of my 
Captain, and Mr Bayly’s huge effort to comfort him. 

‘Unhappy man/ he cried. There was concern in his cry, 
not accusation. 'Why do you so wilfully destroy yourself, 
when all around you there is answer to your question and 
cure to your disease?’ 

Captain Cook turned on him. ‘Tell me, then! Where do 
you find your proof that God exists?’ 

Mr Bayly put his hand to his heart. ‘’Tis here that I know 
it,’ he said gently; then, lifting Iris hand to liis head, he went 
on, sadly, ‘not here. The evidence is felt, not found: one does 
not gather proof as one gatliers specimens for a museum.’ 
Secure in his faith he stood there, serene and content with 
his world as his God had made it, in terrible contrast to the 
tormented Captain. 

Kindly as he said it, Iris answer infuriated the Captain. 
‘How nimbly you leap over the stumbling-blocks to reason! 
You are no advocate of God: you are a preacher moutliing 
platitudes!’ 

Poor Mr Bayly was bewildered. ‘I do not follow you, 

sir. . . 

‘Who but man says that God created man? What proof 
of God is that, when man is such a notable liar in all other 
respects?’ His mouth showed his scorn. ‘What evidence is 
there that man is not an accident of generation, as horses are, 
and monkeys and palm trees are, and that if it were not 
for this unaccounted, unwitnessed accident a few thousand 
years ago, when, as is said, God created man in His own 
image, a slightly different accident might have endowed 
horses instead of man with reason? Whereupon - as Dean 
Swift has suggested - we might have had Houynlims bray¬ 
ing tribute to the greater glory of a horse-bodied god, 
instead of Yahoos!’ 

Mr B^yly was horror-struck long before the Captain had 
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finished his argument. ‘You have thought too far upon this 
subject'/ he pronounced indignantly. ‘You are no longer 
reached by sense but, like Dean Swift, are too far gone to 
deal in anything but madness/ 

The vigour of his denunciation brought the Captain up 
short. Sarcastically he attacked Mr Bayly’s retreat. ‘But what 
else is your “God-given reason’' for, save to explore all of the 
possible answers to a problem that the mind can offer, to 
discard them one by one if they are not supported by the 
evidence, rmtil at last only the ultimate and unanswerable 
answer remains?’ 

Wearily Mr Bayly shook liis head, lifted his hands, let 
them fall. This ordered reasoning of the ordered mind was 
too much for liim to cope with, mathematician as he was, 
too bewildering in its logic for Iiim either to comprehend or 
to counter. Shaking his head, he said earnestly, ‘God grant 
that you find it soon.’ 

‘I have the feeling that it will be soon,’ said the Captain 
quietly. 'I must have it soon - even if I must provoke God 
into declaring Himself.’ 

As he faced Mr Bayly he put his hand upon the helm and, 
without thinking, began to turn it, as mariners often will 
when the wheel is tied down. But it would not turn, being 
secured witli ropes during the time of our stay in the bay, 
and it resisted the push of his hand. 

He fell silent, lookhag out to sea again, his hand stiU upon 
the wheel, but his mind far from seeing in it the sign of his 
torment. The wheel of his logic had turned full circle, in 
the endless arguments that he had held with himself as well 
as in the one contention with Mr Bayly, and he was returned 
to earth again, having mounted no farther in his climb 
towards God than he had been before. 

As I stood by the rail that gloomy Sabbath morning and 
heard him cry out for help in his despair, I wondered how 
he could feel such anguish over a question of such little im¬ 
port, hardly ready to learn, as I was only beginning to learn 
at last, that everyone did not look upon Heaven with the 
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same disdain and upon God with the same disinterest as did 
I. But the long years which began for me that day have 
taught me better, and I, too, have been caught in the turning 
wheel, the endless interplay of question and answer, the un¬ 
remitting alternation of doubt and yearning - and I, too, 
have been nearly broken on that wheel. I, too, have come 
no nearer to the answer than did my Captain in that morn¬ 
ing of his agony. For - God help me! - the question that 
my Captain asked is the question now that torments me.,,. 



chapter 17 

THE THROW OF THE STONE 


B ut that was only the first ordeal in the day of his trying. 

He was to suffer more before it ended, and the interlude 
was not long between the first tormenting and the second. 

The arrival of Jolin Gore gave liim some stay. ‘Good 
morning, sir,’ he said, saluting the Captain. ‘Good morning, 
Mr Bayly.’ As my cousin, he could dismiss me with a wink, 
‘The weather’s clearing: the sun may yet shine for us.’ John 
had an eye for weather, as other sailors had for women. 
‘Any special orders for today, sir?’ 

‘Yes. I want no Indians aboard today. After yesterday’s 
show of ill-will and thievery we can risk no further trouble 
with them. They confront us with something near rebellion. 
Let us keep them off, then, until we can sad away again.’ 

Responsible as he was for the sliip’s property, Jolin 
showed Iris relief at the order. ‘Aye, sir, that will be best. 
But they do not seem to be about us today, as they usually 
are,’ It was like him to have noticed what the rest of us had 
not: there was not an Indian aboard us, or even in the waters 
of the bay alongside us, late as the hour was. We should 
have been warned by that rumatural isolation, but the press 
of the Captain’s interest in his sliip swept us away from the 
question one of us might have thought to ask. 

‘Does Clevely estimate that the mast will be readied by 
the morrow?’ 

‘He hopes to have it done this evening, sir, and stepped 
into place by midday tomorrow.’ 

‘Then we shall sail with the tide tomorrow evening.’ 

‘If aU goes well, sir.’ 

‘And none too soon, I think. This tension with the natives 
grows daily.’ He sighed. ‘It wdl be a relief to stand out to sea 
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again. Be sure that the crews are advised of our departure: I 
want no deserters to be hunted out when Tis time for us to 
sail/ 

In his turn John grew serious. 1 tliink we need not fear 
for them, sir. They are wary, the state of affairs between us 
and the Indians being as it is/ 

Sharply the Captain questioned liim. ‘And is it only the 
Indians who worry them?’ 

Unwillingly John answered him, ‘That old superstition 
is among them still. . . 

The Captain was not surprised. 1 can well imagine that 
it is. This storm has not helped clear their minds of it.’ He 
was as worried as the crew by the meaning of that storm, 
and as torn as they with wonder whether it was punitive 
Jehovah or only a violent Nature that had sent us back. But 
he would not admit Iris worry, as he would not countenance 
it in the crew. 

‘They are sick of mind, sir/ John apologked for his 
men. 

‘Aye/ snapped the Captain. ‘And I am sick of them! Tell 
me: who are the sources of their infection? Who are the 
agents who spread this nonsense of curse and defilement 
among the crew?’ 

Reluctant in every part of soul and body, John gave in 
slowly. ‘Well, sir - they all talk of these things - but the 
ones most earnest in their preachments are - Mr Bligh and 
Mr Ledyard. . . To see liim standing there, looking so 
guilty at liis informing, one would have thought John loim- 
self was the Captain’s cliief accuser. 

‘You confirm me most handily/ nodded the Captain, 
grimly satisfied. Then he pronouiaced the words that made 
my heart double its beat for joy, the words that King and 
Burney and I and others of our way of thinking had been 
waiting for so long for liim to say. How I wished that King 
were diere to hear them, to give liis irrepressible cheer for 
the Captain s stand. ‘Call them here to me. IVe indulged 
them overlong, out of a misplaced liberality, and I’ve 
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harvested notliing but trouble for my pains. The air aboard 
tliis sliip still needs clearing - and I am ready now to fight. 
Call them here, I say, and let us get tliis matter settled, once 
and for all, of where God and the Captain belong on a ship 
at sea.’ 

John had hardly started on his way when Mr Bayly 
moved in to engage the Captain at close range. ‘So,’ he 
charged, ‘you are proposing to put God in His place?’ 

‘Must I number you, too, among the enemy?’ the Cap¬ 
tain demanded. Then, seeing Mr Bayly’s expression of hurt, 
he softened his tone. ‘No, I am not so presumptuous: I 
propose merely to put a few sailors into place, to remind 
them where they belong on this sliip -- and where I belong 
as Captain of it,’ 

Too late Mr Bayly tried to placate him. ‘That is some¬ 
thing they are hardly Hkely to forget, sir.’ 

‘But which, nevertheless, some of them have lost sight of, 
in their concern with their souls. I propose to remind them 
that there is room for us all, and for God too, aboard tliis 
ship. Am I not justified in making this stand, Mr Bayly?’ 

Mr Bayly sighed heavily, ‘I suppose so. But it is so difficult 
to know where man leaves off and God begins.’ 

As he spoke, Mr Bligh and Corporal Ledyard came upon 
the quarterdeck, followed by Mr Gore. 

Undaunted by their summons, undisturbed by the pros¬ 
pect of the debate before them, for surely they must have 
known why it was the Captain had sent for them the two 
‘Angels of the Lord’, as King had called them, walked across 
the quarterdeck. The short dark Bhgh, with liis wide 
bottom and his sloping shoulders, his upturned nose and pale 
eyes, looked as unlike an angel as Ledyard, tall and spare, 
handsome and golden, resembled one. They stopped before 
the Captain, saluting him together. Bligh, it seemed, was 
to speak for them. 

‘You sent for us, sir?’ he asked, his voice gruff, his manner 
truculent as always. 
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"Good morniiig/ the Captain said pleasantly. "Yes, I did, 
for an end in wliich I hope I shall have your assistance.’ 

"What is it you wish, sir?’ There was no answering 
pleasantness in Bligh. 

1 have been made strongly aware that the spirit among 
our crew is at a very low ebb, and I am eager to restore it 
to a level that will assist the successful continuation of tliis 
voyage. In this I ask your help.’ 

I felt my first liint of doubt about tlie Captain’s approach 
to that whole outbreak of insolence when I heard Icdyard 
speak up, taking over the leadersliip of that duumvirate 
without even a glance at his companion. What is it you 
wish of us, sir?’ he asked, posing liis question almost cheer¬ 
fully after the surliness of Bligh. 

That is when the Captain should have beaten them down, 
should have told them without concern or ]<iiidncss what he 
ordered them to do; and then he should have sent them 
running, whipped and bleeding hi their aggrieved and 
martyred souls, back to their places below decks. He had 
every right to crush them down, as any other commander 
in Britain’s Navy would have done widiout question or 
compunction. But, noble to the end, loyal to his precepts 
even in the face of insult, he chose to treat with them as 
equals in liis lofty world - and in that decision he made the 
most fateful of ms errors. 

He smiled as he asked them for a favour. "An end to this 
gloomy prophesying of doom,’ he asked, "an end to this 
superstitious talk of curse and defilement. We need a change 
of subject that will improve our state of mind "• ’ 

Ledyard did not have the grace to hear him out. Boldly he 
broke in. "A change of talk, sir, cannot change God’s will - 
nor put a laughing mask upon the face of tragedy.’ 

The Captain was taken aback. The rebuff had come so 
soon. "Damme! Have you no other arbiter to your thought 
than God? Have you no other subject of conversation than 
God’s will?’ 

Mr Law and Mr WiUiamson chose that moment to step 
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upon tlie quarterdeck. Surprised by the sight of BHgh and 
Ledyard aligned before the Captain, they hurried to gain a 
place for the show, coming to rest next to John, who stood 
near the rail above the maindeck, 

‘We have our faidi, sir,’ put in Mr BHgh, ‘ - and the 
message of the Gospels. . . 

Once again, as he was before when Bligh took refuge in 
the bosom of liis God, Captain Cook was checked. ‘Against 
such faith I have no power, either of force or reason: you are 
welcome to it, but for all our sakes please keep it in its place.’ 
flis voice grew stern, as I rejoiced to hear him say at last 
what he should have said long before, ‘Do you then listen 
to me: I want no further talk of the peril of tliis ship - or of 
Jehovah’s wrath, or of His retribution for our sins. We have 
Hved and acted on tliis ship as all men do, and there is no 
reason why your Jehovah should single us out for punish¬ 
ment any more than he should notice the conduct of men 
elsewhere.’ 

Tn this we cannot agree, sir,’ Ledyard replied. ‘This sliip 
is freighted with sinners, and we hold that Jehovah will 
punish them according to their just deserts - even to the 
highest of tliose who have sinned against Him.’ 

Quietly Captain Cook finished Ledyard’s thought. ‘Even 
to myself . . It was a statement, an acceptance of fact, 
rather than a question. 

‘Aye, even to yourself, for your sinning has been most 
grievous, most abominable of all.’ 

‘Corporal Ledyard. Mr Bligh,’ The Captain’s face and 
voice revealed his puzzlement. ‘In truth I grow weary of this 
attrition. What have I done that God should hate me so? 
Or, to put it another way, what have I done that you should 
hate me so?’ 

In that, of course, he went to the very soul of the matter. 
Why did tliey hate him so, those two, and the others they 
had infected with their philosophy? What did they sense in 
him that endangered them? And why did they call upon the 
might of Heaven to dehver them of their threat, as so many 
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other men before them, and since, have called upon Heaven 
to deliver them from the cnibodinieiits of their imagined 
fears? In their cry was the same fear that had had Romans 
burning Christians, and Christians burning other Christians, 
that had driven Ledyard’s forebears (and mine) to hang 
Vitclies’, that had made Copernicus deride his own great 
discovery and Galileo recant liis championing of it. What 
had the avengers feared in witches, in die assignment of the 
sun to its proper place in the sky? What did Ledyard and 
Bligh fear in Captain Cook that made them hate him so? 

I can find only one answer to tliis riddle: it was his mind 
they feared, whether or not they knew it, the independence 
of his thought, struggling to free itself and the minds of his 
fellow men from the dust and debris of centuries of disuse. 
They were worshippers of the dust, curators of the accumu¬ 
lated debris, seeking to preserve its ‘idols and false notions’ 
in their musty minds and in their rigid churches, as the only 
promises they had of a tarnished Heaven they could not be 
sure of keeping. And they feared liim because he, with his 
mind, wanted to open those closed minds and those closed 
museums, to let fresh air in and the light of new times and 
new thoughts into them. 

He was like the free Prometheus, bringing light along 
widi fire; and they, frightened of this new gift and of the 
imagined vengeance of their uncertain God, they sought to 
appease Heaven by chaining him to their Rock. And subtly, 
because they feared his mind, they called him proud who 
rebelled so against the encroaching dark; and subtly, out of 
this noble Light-Bearer they made something evil, and they 
called him Lucifer, 
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T he catalogue of your sins is heavy,’ Ledyard answered 
him, 

‘Then recite them for me,’ the Captain said dryly, a look 
of disbelief on his face, ‘that I might do penance for them, 
if I recognize them as my own. In my defence, I must offer 
the apology that I am not aware of having sinned so 
weightily.’ 

Did he sec some look of hesitancy in Ledyard’s eyes, 
some flicker of insecurity in that Hftcd face? It is not likely, 
Ledyard being what he was, and armed as he thought him¬ 
self with the Sword of the Lord. In any event, the Captain 
did a generous thing, thinking perhaps of his own humility 
and of how he would feel if he were called upon to judge 
a man as far above liis station as he was above Ledyard’s. 
He offered Ledyard the immunity of a herald treating imder 
a flag of truce. ‘Come now, you are free to speak to me as 
one free man to another.’ I wondered, as I heard him, 
whether Ledyard would be as magnanimous were he in the 
Captain’s place. 

But perhaps I misjudge Ledyard. He was not insensible to 
the Captain’s gesture. Gravely he nodded his acceptance of 
die consideration, and then slowly he began liis charge. 
Firmly his young voice rang out, bright was his face as he 
delivered that terrible judgment. If there are angels, surely 
diey must look as Ledyard looked that day. 

‘In the light of the Lord God’s teaching, we hold you 
guilty of a licentiousness and an immorality that have given 
bad example to your crews. 

‘We hold you capable of permitting the debaucliing of 
both crews and natives, not only here in this land, but in aU 
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lands we have touched, when by your example and restric¬ 
tion you might have spared these peoples orgies tliat must 
have made Sodom blush* 

‘And, most damning,’ Ledyard raised liis voice, Ve hold 
you guilty of blasphemy and sacrilege, in receiving to 
yourself divine honours and idolatrous attentions winch, 
although mistakenly addressed to you, you nonetheless 
directed towards yourself for your own sinful gratification. 
On these we cry Anathema!’ 

And Bhgh croaked with him, ‘Anathema!’ 

There they were, set up before him for aU the world to 
see, the three charges against Captain Cook. The Captain 
stood appalled before them, as I did, and Gore, and Mr 
Bayly, breathing heavy with his distress. 

I waited for die Captain to defend loimself with a cry of 
rage, with the voice of a lion. 

But John Gore, violent with fury, stormed in. ‘I swear you 
have been misjudged on one count, at least! And to that 
every man in these two ships can bear witness/ Turning 
upon Ledyard and Bligh, he shouted at them, forgetful of 
the Captain, thrustmg liis large fist almost in dieir faces. 
‘Every one of you has heard the Captain’s injunctions, not 
once, but many times, against carrying disease and distress 
to the Indians.’ 

To the rest of us, as to Jolm, it was unbelievable that liis 
accusers should find cause to blame the Captain for the 
spread of the venereal disease among the Indians. But their 
narrow minds were swayed by other values than diose we 
honoured. 

A sneer upon his tliin lips, Bligh countered liim. ‘In the 
face of his example - ’ 

The Captain knew at once what he meant. ‘Ahh/ he said, 
‘the Princess of Kauai is with us still.’ 

‘Aye, her sin is in this ship still,’ affirmed Bligh. The sniff, 
the upthrust nose were stUl there, just as aggrieved as ever, 
but now, I felt, not so harmless as once I’d considered them. 
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‘Are you so certain,* the Captain asked, ‘that you are fully 
acquainted with the details of that deHghtful visit the 
Princess of Kauai paid me?’ 

‘The truth of it is well known in this ship,’ retorted Mr 
Bligh, surly at being led on by the Captain. 

‘The truth?’ the Captain shrugged. “‘What is Truth,” 
Mr Bhgh? That question has been asked before, Mr Bligh, 
by better men than you or I; and yet it seems that no one 
has found the answer to it - and that, indeed, most men 
do not even bother to search for it.’ He shook his head, 
doubtfully. ‘You are so certain you possess the truth, Mr 
Bligh, that you can admit of no doubt concerning your 
conclusions?’ 

‘I am.’ 

‘Then let me regale you, gentlemen, with account of that 
libidinous episode with the Princess of Kauai to wliicli you 
attach so much import.’ 

“Tis not needed!’ cried Bligh. 

‘Or should I assault your Puritanical ears, sirrahs, with my 
tale of lust and harlotry? If you do not condone the sin, 
perhaps I should not compound it by recounting it to minds 
as pure as yours?’ 

‘You make sport of us!’ cried Bligh in anger. 

‘I am all contrition: you can consign my soul to HeU with¬ 
out a qualm, but I am not allowed to tease you. Forgive me, 
sirs, my humour.’ His voice was steely hard as he finished. 
‘’Tis all I have left, I fear, to sustain me in this inquisition.’ 

Hastily Ledyard intervened at the sound of the hated 
name. ‘We arc not Torquemadas, sir.’ 

‘There is no difference between you and any otlier police¬ 
men of the mind. Under your robes and cowls and uniforms 
you’re all ahke - fanatic and cruel to defend your creed, 
intolerant of all others. You judge me guilty because you think 
me guilty!' With increasing vehemence and contempt for 
their bigotry he continued his defence. ‘Well, would you 
know the extent of my guilt, the depdi of my depravity, in 
my sinful relationship with the Princess of Kauai?’ He raised 
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Ills hand like a conjuror. Oh, how well he had taken 
Ledyard’s measure! 

Pale of face and rooted in Ins place, Lcdyard looked as 
if he were going to scream out his protest. He looked as if 
the Captain were some magician, about to lure out of the 
very air a naked sensuous damsel sent to tempt him, with 
flowers in her hair and sweet-smelling unguents on her 
breasts and thighs, and the sound of music about her as she 
moved. He closed his eyes to shut out the expected vision, 
as his anchorite saints in their celibate caves must have closed 
their eyes to their vaporous temptations. No longer was he 
the Avenging Angel. Now his was the face of a virgin, 
waiting to be ravished, and dreading the touch of the 
ravishcr. 

But he could not close his ears against the sound of 
the Captain’s voice. Mockingly, cruelly, crueller than I had 
ever heard a man speak, the Captain spoke, insinuating 
as Mephistopheles whispering in the ear of Faust. ‘Listen 
closely, then, the wliile I tell you all: we went to my cabin 
and - we took a glass of port.’ 

Drawing back as if he had been struck in the face, Ledyard 
opened his eyes wide. ‘You mock us still,’ he hissed. 

It is a matter of indifference to me whether you credit 
me or not,’ the Captain said coldly, ‘inasmuch as the damage 
which has risen out of the Princess’s visit to me has developed 
beyond repair.’ He shrugged. ‘However, my story happens 
to be true: I was as virtuous as I could be - as even you 
would want me to be - in the presence of a woman as tall 
as I, as old as I - and three times my weight.’ Too honour¬ 
able to sneer at his opponents, he stood there tight-hpped 
and sombre, only his eyes fixing Ledyard with their 
challenge. Before that gaze even Ledyard quailed and he 
turned his face away from the Captain, looking beyond the 
ship to the sinful island. 

‘My God!’ swore John, who had never sworn before. 

‘In Heaven’s name,’ cried Mr Bayly to the Captain, ‘why 
did you not tell us tliis before?’ 
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1 did,’ replied the Captain, half turning toward the 
Astronomer, 'in the presence of some of you/ He looked 
directly at Mr Law and Williamson, standing against the 
maindeck rail. 'But apparently word of it has not been 
spread as diligently amidships as has news of my other 
accomphshments.’ The flush of guilt in Mr Law’s face, the 
lowering of Williamson’s eyes before the Captain’s anger, 
gave us all the proof wc needed that there was the link be¬ 
tween the quarterdeck and the maindeck - a link that most 
obviously worked in only one direction, and never to the 
Captain’s advantage, 

'My God,’ said Jolm again. 'Then this monstrous growth 
of misunderstanding has risen out of - ’ 

‘Out of imioccnce, Mr Gore,’ the Captain took liim up, 
'out of iimocence on all our parts, particularly an innocence 
of the facts.’ 

'A fable has unmanned us all.’ Even in his anger, John was 
too charitable to name it a lie. 

The Captain took the opportunity to point the moral to 
his stratagem. 'You see how variable is Truth, my good 
sirs, how different of aspect to the different eye: it is not 
something that can be pinned down, transfixed and im¬ 
mutable, like a jewel in a box. Things are not what they seem 
to be, and the truth of them is hard to learn.’ 

Mr Bligh stood there as if he did not believe a word of 
anytliing that had been said in the Captain’s defence, but he 
did not utter a sound. Ledyard still stood with his face 
averted, as if he were too stunned to hear, or too ashamed 
to look upon the Captain. 

And with that I thought we had come to the end of our 
unpleasantness. As with every one else I was eager to have 
it ended, and I waited now for the Captain to dismiss his 
accusers from his presence. 

But once more I was too ready to underestimate the 
fanaticism of our enemies. Ledyard was not yet routed. In¬ 
deed, in the few moments since his baiting by the Captain 
V 
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he had had time to recover both his wits and liis courage. 
Less sure of liimsclf, it is true, but persevering, nonetheless, 
once more he stood up to the Captain. 

‘Even if - even if it were as you say, sir - there is still the 
third charge we hold against you.’ 

Jolin was outraged by this return to attack. He bellowed 
Iris instinct before the Captain could stop him. ‘Let me keel¬ 
haul the bastard for his insolence, sir!’ he shouted. ‘Why do 
you stand for this?’ 

‘No, John,’ the Captain said, lifting his hand to stop him. 
‘Tliis mutiny is of the mind, and must be combated with 
reason, not with force.’ 

‘But reason is of no avail ’gainst minds like these!’ pressed 
Jolin. 

The Captain turned back to Ledyard. ‘Yes, there is still 
the third charge: that of blasphemy, that of usurping the 
place of God, is it not? To this I have no answer, it is so 
preposterous a charge in one sense, so unanswerable a charge 
in another.’ 

Tt cannot be so easily shrugged away,’ persisted 
Ledyard. 

The Captain put up his head, a touch of impatience mark¬ 
ing his brow. ‘Does a man blaspheme when he uses his 
reason to adapt circumstance to his need, to ensure the 
success of liis venture and the safety of his company? Do you 
censure me because - for all our sakes, in what I thought was 
wisdom - I allowed these Indians to tlhiik me one of their 
gods returned?’ 

‘This is a ruse of expedience,’ Ledyard answered back, 
brusliing aside with a sweep of his hand and an epithet the 
whole edifice of the Captain’s defence, and with it the 
reasoning of almost every man on earth in almost every 
action of his life. ‘God’s law does not recognize that a worthy 
goal justifies the use of evil means to gain it.’ 

The Captain shook Ihs head. ‘That denial of intelligence 
I cannot accept. For I hold that it is by a man’s control of 
the world around him, and of himself in it, that he attains 
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the security and the peace of body and of ndnd that are 
your Kingdom of Heaven/ 

He stopped to look around him, to see us watching, wait¬ 
ing, listening, motionless in our attention. Standing upright 
there, in the centre of his tiny quarterdeck, the stage that 
was the centre of his world, he delivered his credo, as much 
for the people who were beyond its horizons in distance and 
in time as for those who waited in silence there to hear liim. 
Beyond him the arch of a rainbow slihnmered on the 
mormtain, giving its eternal promise; above him, on the 
quarterdeck, the man-made god opened its mouth to scoff. 

1 believe that it is the mind of man, asking, searching, 
learning, that will give him knowledge, and, with know¬ 
ledge, control over everything on earth and in the Universe 
around him. It is man, not his gods, who has discovered the 
Universe! I beheve that, if he but will it firmly enough, a 
man can do any tiling he wishes to do: it is only man’s lack 
of faith in himself that has kept liim from becoming master 
of his world, that has kept him in subservience to a host of 
imagined gods/ 

‘Have you no place for God in your Universe?’ Ledyard 
cried. 

Patiently the Captain answered him. ‘I am a scientist, not 
a metaphysician. I seek facts and objects and figures which 
other scientists, even those half a world away, can observe 
and confirm and relate with their own observations. I 
believe that, with further study and the resolution to put 
these discoveries to their proper use - the very names of my 
ships attest my faith in this conviction - man will build his 
own heaven on earth without benefit of gods.’ 

I did not perceive how close to the breaking point was my 
Captain. Nor did he perceive it, I think, for he stood there, 
outwardly calm, outwardly in complete possession of his 
faculties. But inwardly there must have been anguish and 
torment of extreme intensity, his mind must have been taut 
as a bowstring drawn too tight, for with the need to dis¬ 
charge one more answer his mind began to break, just as the 
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overstrained bowstring must surely snap with the pluck of 
one more arrow. 

Ledyard could hear no more. Raising a forefinger in 
denunciation, he called a prophet's warning: ‘Your arro¬ 
gance cries out for God’s chastisement!' 

The bowstring snapped: the mind cracked: my Captain 
was broken now, and lost. Angered at last beyond endur¬ 
ance, he cried: ‘Let us have an end to this! - I say enough. 
Enough! You have your soul, sir, I have my mind, and 
neither will submit to the other.’ Trembling with his rage 
he stood there, while in my heart I cheered him, not yet 
knowing how vanquished he was. ‘I am taunted enough by 
your tongue,’ he hurried on, his voice pitched liigh, his 
breath so agitated he had to stop between the urgent strain¬ 
ing phrases. ‘Must I be racked, too - over the fire - of your 
zeal? ~ Enough, I say - If I must doubt - leave me alone in 
my questioning.’ 

Goaded into a fury of rebellion by their persecution, 
harassed from witliin by his own doubts and questionings, 
his reason now unseated by his rage, the Captain lost that 
dominance of liis intellect over his passions and over the 
world around him winch had distinguished Ihm from other 
men. Now, when he was about to need it most, liis reason 
deserted liim, giving way before the rush of naked and 
elemental emotion. 

In his strength, unshaken by argument or by rage, Led¬ 
yard raised his preacher’s voice to comfort the Captain. 

‘Oh, unhappy man, to be so lost in doubt!’ 

The Captain, fighting, but unstrung now and without 
reason, tried to cry him down. Gone was his doubt, gone 
the self-torment, dispelled by his rage. In their place was a 
certitude, most umiatural to him, an assertiveness that 
showed the balance of his mind was swung to the fartliesc 
extreme of revolt. He had made his decision: submission to 
die rule of Heaven was not for liim. 

‘You fool! Do you believe in myth?’ Erect in liis challenge, 
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head high, shoulders braced, he stood with his back against 
the mizzenmast, facing Ledyard. Above him the jeering 
idol looked down. 

‘O Father in Heaven, comfort him!’ 

Looking into the very face of Heaven, the Captain cried 
out his rebelhon in a voice that must have made the angels 
start. 

‘Prove to me that He can beT 

A long and ominous roll of thunder shattered the intensity 
of the moment, and brought us terrifyingly back to the 
quarterdeck. It was such a sound as the Gates of Heaven 
might make as they are opened for the Hosts of the Lord. 
And in my state I should not have been at all surprised if 
the Four Archangels themselves had sprung into sight on the 
deck before us. 

For a long heart-stopping moment we stood there, 
startled beyond all denying, until slowly, as on awakening 
from a dream, we began to reahze that tlie thunder we 
heard was the roll of the snare drum, soiuiding a wild alarm 
on the maindeck. 



^ chapter jp 

THE TRIUMPH OF REASON 


"/captain! Captain Cook!’ 

Above the sound of the drum we heard the high 
voice of Captain Clerke, crying out in distress as he hurried 
up the companionway. Released from our spell by tliis call 
to action, we turned to see Iiim pulling himself up the stair¬ 
way, assisted in liis progress by Vancouver. Pale, weak, 
obviously ill and as obviously agitated, Captain Clerke 
staggered upon the quarterdeck, searching with glazed eyes 
for Ids commander. ‘Captain Cook?’ he called again, half in 
question, half in despair. 

Swifdy Captain Cook stepped towards him, out of the 
confusion of people on the quarterdeck. ‘Here, here,’ he 
cried. He was fighting to calm liimsclf after the long ordeal 
of the morning, and his voice came slowly from him. 
‘What’s aiTUSS? Have the Indians attacked?’ 

‘The cutter,’ gasped Captain Clerke, breatliless. ‘The 
Discot^ery^s cutter has been stolen in the night!’ 

‘God damn their tliieving souls to Hclll’ roared Captain 
Cook, while the rest of us exclaimed our surprise and our 
dismay. Now we understood why there were no natives 
about us that momiirg. And in the next breath we asked our¬ 
selves what had happened to turn the Indians so unfriendly 
against us? 

‘Then we must get it back!’ The Captain smashed his 
fist into his open hand. ‘We must get it back whole. They 
must not be permitted to keep the advantage of us, else we 
are all lost: our sliips, our lives, wiU be next to go.’ Storming 
up and down the deck, he turned iia fury upon liis friend. 
‘You will form a party and go in search of that cutter to 
recover it.’ 
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On the point of collapse, Captain Clerke yet knew what 
his duty was, and where his responsibility lay. ‘Aye/ he said, 
‘my boat is ready - ’ 

It was only then that liis sick accents, his laboured breath¬ 
ing, reached the Captain’s consciousness. ‘Charles,’ he cried, 
in immediate penitence. ‘Oh, forgive me, Charles. I had not 
thought - Here. Sit down.’ Impatient with liimself, he 
seized Clerke by liis arm and helped him to the sternpost, 
Vancouver still assisting at Clerke’s other side. 

While they were making their slow journey, John Gore 
leaped forward. ‘Let me go, sir,’ he begged. 

As they settled him in his seat, Clerke murmured weakly, 
‘I shall be ready - after a minute - ’ 

And Jolm repeated his entreaty, ‘Let me go, sir.’ 

Captain Cook looked down at Clerke, slack in his seat, 
his head resting against the rail. ‘You’ll not go at all,’ he 
ordered, ‘nor you, Mr Gore, I shall go myself’ Addressing 
himself once more to Captain Clerke, he exclaimed, ‘You 
should not have left your cabin. Why did you not send a 
messenger?’ 

Clerke could only wave a hand in protest, he was so spent. 
Vancouver spoke up for liim. ‘No one else dared come with 
such news, sir. They feared to face you -* ’ Mild as his manner 
was, and seeming to imply trustingly that where Burney 
and Rickman might have been afraid he was not, his 
explanation only sent the Captain’s anger mounting. ‘And 
rightly so/ he snarled. ‘When I am surrounded by frauds 
and fools and thieves, anger is the only lash that will 
drive them in the path of duty.’ He seemed determined 
to make up now in show of strength for any sign of weak¬ 
ness he may have exhibited in his contest with Bhgh and 
Ledyard. 

In tins the Captain showed the weakness of all men; per¬ 
haps in tliis, most of all in all his actions, he revealed that 
likeness to Lucifer of which he was accused. The ability to 
see clearly, to act wisely and well, is shared by many men; 
and a few men carry that ability to the extraordinary limits 
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that set them apart from the others of their time and place 
as great men, destined to be remembered beyond their time. 
The confidence in self wliich impels them in their behaviour 
is admirable: there is no arrogance there. Where the arro¬ 
gance lies, where Lucifer siiuicd - and where, if he must be 
indicted for sin, my Captain sinned is in the insistence that 
man is sufficient unto himself, that he is complete as he 
stands alone, and that, armed with the power of his mind, 
he needs no aid from any other power. Admirable as such 
independence may seem to be, this is an illusion under 
which it labours, for it fails to see that there are limits to its 
powers and that, beyond the limits to its pride, it moves in 
darkness. 

‘No man is an island, entire of itself,’ said one of England’s 
luminous minds, illuminated from within, lighted on his 
way by a power outside of himself But liis was an enlighten¬ 
ment not shared by many men of our time, and it was not a 
lesson taken to heart by those philosophers who, in their 
pride, made for themselves a new name to set themselves 
apart from other men, and who called themselves scientists - 
the knowers. 

How much do they know? 

If they are questioned on tliis, most of them will answer, 
in all humility and honesty, that they know very little, as 
yet. But it is that qualification, that yet’, wliich sets them 
apart, for, even, as it is the sign of their patience and their 
effort and their unending search, it is also the sign of their 
pride: for in it Hes also the promise that in time they will 
know all, even as Captain Cook proclaimed in liis immense 
credo knowledge of all things would be the gift of die 
scientists to their fellow men. 

Therein lies the arrogance in the men who stand alone, 
as in the Angel who wished to stand alone. And there is the 
weakness of the lone man, therefore does he fall. Instead of 
maldng himself strong in his decision to stand alone, my 
Captain made liimself weak; and when he was assailed by 
the alliance of powers that met him in combat on liis quarter- 
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deck that Sunday morning, he broke under their assault and, 
vulnerable as all men must be, he fell 

But, you will cry, how do I know why he fell? Was he 
destroyed by himself? Was he broken by Nemesis, come to 
take him for his pride? Was he struck down by God? Or was 
it simply the accident of circumstance, the patternless design 
of chance, reaching its climax in that morning, and leaving 
him shattered by its force? 

I cannot answer you, for I do not know. For I, too, am a 
scientist - and from the evidence at hand I can draw no 
conclusion. ‘Things are not what they seem to be, and the 
truth of them is hard to learn,’ said my Captain long ago; 
and in the years since that time I have learned no greater 
wisdom than tliis. 

That is why, under the burden of my own search, I tell 
you this story, that each of you, reading it, might draw his 
own answer from the tale. 

We heard die sound of the conch, then, blown twice in 
the silence of our surprise. We were to hear its melancholy 
note often during the remainder of that morning, an obH- 
gato of war to the fugue of our alarm, but never again did 
it strilce us with such a chili of fear as it did when it first came 
to us across the empty water. 

‘What’s that?’ asked Mr Law nervously, turning to trace 
its cause. 

‘A conch,’ Mr Bayly answered him, in as short an explana¬ 
tion as lie had ever been known to make. 

‘What does it mean?’ asked Mr Law, speaking for most of 
us. 

Quieted by our worry, the Captain said, ‘What it means 
now, I camiot say; but I have never found it the messenger 
of peace.’ 

As he spoke, Mr King came running up the companion¬ 
-way, liis hat awry, liis face red with the effort of Iiis hasty 
travel from shore. ‘Captain, sir!’ he called, before he’d even 
gained the quarterdeck. 
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The Captain faced him quicldy. ‘Mr King. What news 
from shore?’ 

‘The Indians grow restive, sir/ 

‘Have they attacked you at the temple?’ 

‘Not yet, sir, but I fear they might. Most of the night 
they’ve sent teasing forays against us - more to taunt and 
harass, however, than to attack. They have become most 
unfriendly!’ 

‘Did you fire on them?’ asked die Captain, his concern for 
the Indians still dominant. 

‘No, sir. They were easily dispersed without firearms. But 
their temper ~ ’ King paused in bewilderment, not knowing 
what to make of the behaviour of our former friends. ‘It is 
increasingly vicious. And just now, the sound of the conch-’ 

‘Bodes ill, I know/ the Captain finished for him. ‘What 
of the priests? Have they turned against you too?’ 

‘No, sir. Pu’ou and Kailild and their priests are still 
friendly. They have tried to save us further distress by ex¬ 
tending die area of the kapu. They’ve also brought us food.’ 

The Captain raised liis eyebrows. ‘That is imexpected 
loyalty in priests,’ he aclaiowlcdged grimly, then passed 
abruptly to instructing King. ‘Now return to the Observa¬ 
tory as soon as you can, and hold that site at all costs. You’d 
best break out more muskets and sufficient ball and powder 
for your defence. Wc must not lose the mast, or our men, 
as we have lost the cutter.’ 

‘Aye, sir. The munitions are being loaded now.’ 

‘Try to soothe the temper of tlie Indians,’ urged Captain 
Cook. ‘Work on them through their priests - assure them 
that we mean them no harm, and want only to get out of 
here with our possessions. Tell them - this should mollify 
them - tell them that we leave tomorrow, if they but leave 
us alone.’ 

‘I’ll do my best, sir,’ 

‘I count on you.’ Affectionately he reached out liis hand 
and gripped King’s shoulder and looked liim full in liis eyes. 
He was saying many things with that shy embrace, and it 
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was characteristic of him that he did not give them words. 

He did not linger over the moment. Gently shaking 
King’s shoulder, he said, ‘Your mission is in good hands. 
The Indians like you and they will listen to you.’ Then he 
dropped his hand, and turned away. ‘I shall hope for equal 
success in my mission ashore. I am going to claim the High 
Chief - to hold him hostage here until the cutter is safely 
returned.’ 

John Gore made the protest that occurred to all of us. ‘Is 
not that a dangerous course, sir - at any time, but especially 
now?’ 

It is,’ the Captain agreed, 'but this predicament we are in 
calls for dangerous measures. The natives here honour their 
chiefs in a manner forgotten by us of Europe, and they will 
do as they are commanded. This taking of hostages has 
worked to our advantage before, and if I claim their highest 
Chief - as once I held the chiefs of Ulietea - wc can hope to 
command tliis situation yet.’ 

He did not look at me, but his remembrance of Ulietea 
and his strategy tliere was like a dagger driven through my 
heart: it was for the ransom of my return, and Harrison’s, 
that he held the chiefs of Ulietea hostage. If I had not run 
away, if once, far away in another bay, I had not fled his 
sliip, would he have thought to take hostages in the bay of 
Kealakekua? 

King added his argument to enforce Gore’s. ‘But the 
natives here are neither so mild in manner nor so few in 
number as were those of Ulietea.’ 


'Can you recommend another course, Lieutenant?’ the 
Captain asked soberly. 

‘Aye, sir. That of representation and discussion, that of 
diplomacy.’ He stopped, groping for words. Then - how 
could he blow what had passed upon the quarterdeck before 
he arrived? - then he blurted the very words most likely to 
prejudice the Captain against his recommendation. 'That of 
reason - rather than of force.’ 


The Captain waved his hand impatiently. 'It is too late 
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for talk. We are taken now by surprise - and we are sur¬ 
prised because wc here have talked too much, wliilc the 
Indians, knowing the uselessness of talk, have taken action.’ 
As with any of us, after wc have been angered in argument, 
he was determined upon doing the very opposite of what 
he was accustomed to doing; and the mercurial King found 
liimself in the strange position of insisting upon caution. 

‘Let me talk to them, sir,’ he implored. 

‘It is too late for reason: while we talked with the King 
the cutter would be stripped of its metal.’ 

‘But in their present temper,’ King tried once more, ‘only 
talk will soothe them.’ In his intensity he was forgetting his 
mamiers, and he was arguing with his Captain as he might 
have argued with his friend Gore. 

‘No, it is time now for ns to act.’ The Captain was firm. 
‘If by taking strong action I can avoid warfare and safeguard 
hfe, I hold tliis is the time for action. Now is die time for 
show offeree - and I could wish for newer and more terrible 
weapons with which to affright them. So let us be on our 
way.’ Rapidly he issued Iiis orders, all hesitancy gone from 
him now that he had made up liis mind. ‘We shall take two 
boats. Lieutenant Phillips and a party of his marines will take 
the first boat, with me, into shore, while I attempt my 
mission. Mr Williamson, you will command the second - ’ 

‘Oh, no, not WilliamsonV shouted King, expressing the 
instant opinion of us all. 

The Captain rounded upon liini. ‘Mr King!’ he thundered. 
‘You forget yourself!’ 

‘I’m sorry, sir, I do! I must! But please - not Williamsonl^ 

‘Mr Eling!’ The Captain too was shouting, trying to quiet 
his Lieutenant, but King would not give in. 

‘Take me! Take Gore - or Forrest - or Vancouver. Take 
even Mr Bayly - but not Williamson!’ Pale of face, that 
miserable youth was leaning against the rad, wide-eyed with 
the cowardice that King was fearing much more than he 
feared the Indians. 

Softened somewhat by Kung’s distress, the Captain 
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lowered his voice. ‘Your concern I understand, Mr King, 
but its purpose I cannot condone. Each of you has other 
duties to perform at tliis time - and if Mr Williamson 
lacks - ’ he stopped, a barely perceptible pause, as he sought 
for a kind word to use for Williamson’s sake, ‘ ~ experience, 
why then there is no other way for him to gain it save by 
sharing in it as he grows.’ 

But King was beyond quieting: he would not desist. 
Standing almost at attention, liis voice brealdng in his 
anxiety, he made one more desperate try. ‘I beg you, sir, do 
not share your peril now with liim: he has failed you once 
before, and I fear he will fail you again. Do not try him 
now, sir' 

For a cruel instant of hope wc thought the Captain was 
going to yield, as he stood there looking at his loyal Lieu¬ 
tenant. Then he shook his head, and we knew that he would 
not yield. Quietly, addressing himself to King, but meaiiitig 
for us all to hear, even Wdhamson, he spoke the words that 
sealed his fate. If I do not teach him now how easy it is to 
be brave, then I shall fail him' 

Once more he raised his voice to its tone of command. 
‘So WilHamson it must be, in the second boat.’ Turning to 
Williamson, he gave liim those brief, those inadequate 
orders. ‘You will stand offshore about fifteen yards or so, 
and cover the landing of the shore party.’ 

Faintly Williamson’s answer issued from him, as if he 
hardly knew what he was saying. ‘Aye, sir,’ he wliispercd. 
And then he turned and ran from the quarterdeck. As he 
stumbled down the stairway the drummer boy’s snare on 
the maiiidcck began to sound a Beat to Quarters. Thank 
God for Lieutenant Pliilhps. He, at least, would know what 
he was doing. 

‘Oh, yes - one more thing,’ the Captain said, loud above 
the tocsin of the drum. ‘In this venture, as in all we under¬ 
take, we must arrange to have God on our side/ As we 
stared at him in disbelief at this studied affront, he turned to 
Ledyard, his voice scatliing. ‘Mr Ledyard. You will go with 
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Mr Williamson in die second boat. Perhaps between the 
two of you, we can gain God’s blessing on this venture.’ His 
Hps curled in a grim smile, to let Ledyard know he mocked 
him, and through him defied Ins God, The drummer boy’s 
alarm stopped, and in the brittle silence we heard Ledyard 
croak his answer. 

‘Beware! You jest too boldly with God. Beware the jest 
is not turned against you.’ Not trusting liimself to say more, 
he left, hastening for the maindeck. 

The Captain looked after him as he went. ‘I can only hope 
that God - (/'He exists - has a better sense of humour thm 
His believers do.’ 

‘Enough, sir! Enough!’ Mr Bayly cried, shaking his head 
sadly. 

The Captain looked at liim calmly. There was no humour 
in him now, however grim, only expectation. ‘Is tliis pro¬ 
vocation enough, sir?’ 

‘Enough, and more,’ said Mr Bayly gravely. ‘It is a very 
challenge.’ 

‘A challenge.’ The Captain’s face hghted up with a fierce 
joy, ‘Then perhaps today I shall find my answer.’ 

Once again the mournful blare of the conch shell came 
to us across the bay, a reminder of die next stage along the 
Captain’s road. Almost happily he turned away from Mr 
Bayly and stepped to the rail above die maindeck to inspect 
the preparations under way there. ‘Are you ready?’ he called. 

Slow and unperturbed came the assurance of Lieutenant 
PluUips. ‘We are ready, sir.’ 

Satisfied, the Captain nodded, then returned to us on the 
quarterdeck. ‘Load your guns, Mr Gore. Stop all canoes that 
might attempt to leave die bay: our culprits may be aboard 
them. And cover us from the sliip while we are ashore. If 
God does not come to our rescue, dien you must. We must 
be prepared for everydiing.’ 

He looked at Mr Law. ‘Even, Mr Law, for the wounded 
and the dead.’ 

Quietly Mr Law^ answered him, the only time I had ever 
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known the little man to hold himself with dignity. 1 am 
ready, sir/ With him, as with all die rest of us, the day was 
making him anew. 

The Captain looked steadily at him. ‘I believe you are/ he 
said as quietly. ‘And so am L’ 

Then he left us, liis long easy strides carrying him across 
the quarterdeck. As he reached the head of the companion- 
way, he raised Iiis voice for aU to hear. 

, ‘Let’s go. Drummer boy: sound your call. We go to 
challenge the King!’ 

Then he went down the stairs and was lost to our sight, 
the wild cacophony of the Bos’n’s pipe and the drummer 
boy’s snare, mingled with the call of the conch, the barbaric 
music that accompanied his departure. 

The quarterdeck was empty without him, and for a 
moment we who remained stood there, exhausted and 
stumied, as if the vital force had been drawn from us with 
liis going. Captain Clerke sat bowed in his seat, hardly aware 
of liis Captain’s leaving, until, too late, he raised a thin 
bloodless hand in farewell. Mr Bhgh, forgotten in the end to 
the sudden storm he had helped create, stood by the wheel, 
glaring with hatred at the image of the heathen god, con¬ 
fronting it with a malignance that equalled its own. A shaft 
of sunlight, descending direct upon the quarterdeck from a 
clearing sky, struck the evd face, making it glow as if it 
possessed a life of its own. 

Slowly I left my position and walked to a place at die port 
rail, above the long boat into which Captain Cook and his 
party of marines were being laden. Soon there were five of 
us there, leaning upon the rail, to watch the long boat push 
away from the sliip. In the stern sat the Captain, looking up 
at us as if he were seeing us, liis ship, its liigh masts and its 
proud banner, for the last time. One by one we raised our 
hands in farewell, Gore and King and Mr Bayly, Vancouver 
and I - not a wave, not a salute, but the universal gesture of 
men hailing another man they respect and love and wish 
well in the face of the unknown. Beneath us, from his 
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unsteady seat, the Captain returned our gesture, letting us 
know that he understood all that we would say, but could 
not, there being no words for our message. 

Then they were in the clear and upon the troubled sea, 
heading for that dangerous shore. From his quarterdeck we 
watched liini, until, in the dark shadow of Kealakekua, we 
could see him no more. 



^ Chapter 20 

THE FRUIT OF THE 
TREE OF KNOWLEDGE 

B te c AU SB tEe HigE CEief was not staying at that time in 
the village of Kealakckua at the head of the bay, Captain 
Cook was forced to seek him in the village of Kaawaloa, 
near the place where the arch of the cHif finished its long 
descent towards the sea. There, far removed from the noise 
of the crowds who gathered to watch the carpenters repair¬ 
ing the Resolution s foremast, Kalaniopuu took his ease with 
his fat wives and several of his children, attended by only a 
few members of his court. 

When the Captain went ashore at Kaawaloa it appeared 
that he might be successful m Ins plan to take the old Cliief 
hostage. The Indians who met him were not hostile, and 
they greeted him with the usual marks of respect, even to 
the prostrations and the customary offerings of live hogs. 
They had not heard of the loss of the cutter, and when they 
were made aware of its theft they were disturbed by the 
thought of the trouble that would grow out of its dis¬ 
appearance. Knowing how important it was to us, they 
sensed how Lono must hold the mass of them responsible 
for the dishonesty of a few. But they disclaimed all know¬ 
ledge of the culprits, and could not tell him where he might 
find the cutter. They expressed surprise at the rudeness of 
their people around the Observatory during the night. And 
they could not tell him why the conch had been sounded. 
*It is the call of Ku/ they said, pointing to the temple of 
Kukailimoku on the opposite side of the bay, and shrugging, 
as if to say it was not for them to know or to question the 
actions of his priests. 

Accompanied by Lieutenant Phillips and nine marines, 
Q 
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Captain Cook went into the village to the house of Kalanio- 
puu, guided there by two of the High Chief’s young sons. 
Behind them, as they left the shore, the boat that had 
brought them in withdrew to its station, about ten yards 
from the beach. Some distance from the water, in the grass 
hut where he spent liis nights, the Captain found the old 
man just awakened from his sleep. He needed but a short 
talk with the Chief to realize that the Cliicf too knew 
nothing of the cutter’s theft or of any plot to take it, and he 
was forced to conclude that the tliievcs must have come from 
some other village than Kaawaloa. Mindful of Ihs errand, he 
invited Kalaniopuu to return with him to the Resolution, to 
spend the day aboard her. 

The Cliief consented readily to this proposal. Possibly he 
looked upon the visit as a pleasant interruption to the bore¬ 
dom of his sojourn in that small village, far from the armed 
camp where Kamchameha and his warriors were preparing 
for the war on Maui. Perhaps, too, he thought to placate 
Lono by this show of goodwill, for he was an honourable 
man in all of Ins relations with us, and not given to duplicity, 
as were some of his people. 

After he had broken his fast with a bowl of poi, the old 
Chief was ready to go. The same two boys who had escorted 
Captain Cook to their father begged to accompany them to 
the floating island. Readily given permission to do so by 
Lono, they ran happily ahead to the shore, and swam out to 
tlie near boat in their eagerness to install themselves in it. 

The Chief’s royal yellow kapa cape was brought Irini by 
his wives, and was tied in the native fasliion, over one 
shoulder, before he was released from their hands. As the 
Captain and the Cliief were leaving the grass palace, they 
heard die great guns of the Resolution open fire. Looking out 
over the waters of the bay, they saw the splash of the balls 
faUiiig near two large canoes attempting to make their 
escape to the sea. 

Never before had the Hawaiians heard the sotmd of 
cannon. Frightened by the noise, Kalaniopuu asked in awe. 
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‘What is this thunder? Why does it smite my people?’ As 
he spoke, the guns roared again, sending a second round 
upon the canoes, before they fell silent and spoke no more. 

At tlois juncture the Captain’s scheme began to go awry. 
One of the Clnef’s wives, fearing for the safety of her lord 
and her sons, began to beg him with tears and entreaties not 
to go aboard the ship of Lono. Strengthened by her be¬ 
haviour, two Chiefs took hold of Ins arms, determined that 
he should go no farther, and in their seizing of the frightened 
old man caused him to sit down upon the ground. Their 
distress was instantly communicated to the other members 
of the court who had gathered around, and to the villagers 
who began collecting in great numbers, aroused by the 
wading of the Chief’s wives and by the booming of the 
guns. 

Seeing that his men were so hemmed in by the crowd diat 
they could not use their muskets if they should have need of 
them, Lieutenant Phillips suggested to the Captain that the 
marines be deployed along the rocks close to the water’s 
edge, where they could have command of the beach. 

‘Aye, send them ahead,’ agreed the Captain. ‘But tell 
them not to fire except at your command, or mine. This is a 
delicate situation - and I don’t want their nervousness to put 
it out of balance.’ 

The populace readily made way for the marines to pass 
through them to the shore, where they took up their stations 
about thirty yards from the place where the Cliief sat in 
terror in the dust. Captain Cook and Lieutenant Pliillips 
were thus left to care for diemselves. 

Hoping to overcome the fears of Kalaniopuu, and not 
ready to give up the plan for wliich he had come ashore, 
Captain Cook leaned over the old man, urging him with 
talk as best he could, and impatiently trying to lift him from 
the ground. In this unguarded moment, forgetful of his 
company and its sensitivity to liis humour, the strain of the 
morning showed its mark upon him. His wratli at the 
Indians’ treachery combhied witli his disgust at the old 
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Chief’s frightened reluctance to make him angry; and his 
wrath showed in his face. 

At this the crowd gathered close around them, bending, 
croucliing, some even upon their knees, mindful still of the 
sacredness of the Alii Nut and of Lono, and hopeful of 
preventing their going without the need to touch their 
persons. But as Captain Cook persisted in his endeavours, 
with the stubbornness of purpose characteristic of him but 
with a judgment tragically dulled that day, their prayers 
gave way to force and they forgot all thought of reverence 
to the Chief and to Lono as, with unheard-of courage, they 
laid hands upon them to part them. 

With tliis Captain Cook gave up his plan, acknowledging 
at last the alarm of the natives and die danger that further 
effort from Ihm might lead to bloodshed. Turning away 
from Kalaniopuu, he released liim. With cries of thanks¬ 
giving the High Cliief’s wives and attendants raised lum 
from the ground and hurried Ihm away to the security of 
his house, wliilc other servants ran to the water's edge to call 
the Chief’s sons home. 

Not able to conceal his disappointment, Captain Cook 
watched his hostage escape. ‘Either that - or war,’ he said, 
turning to Lieutenant Phillips. ‘And if it came to war, so 
many Indians would die that I could not live in peace.’ 

Surrounded as they were by appeased Indians, they were 
in no danger as they began their retreat to the boats. They 
began to push their way through the crowd, towards the 
water’s edge, only tlhrty yards away. But they could move 
only slowly, for this time, because the priests of Lono were 
absent, there was no one to cry the prostrating kapu; and, 
because the natives had so recently seen how they might 
lay hands upon the wliite strangers without reprisal from 
either gods or Heaven, there was no fear or deference for a 
Lono who had become too familiar among them. 

Even as they were working their way through the 
obstructing populace, a great cry went up from among the 
more distant natives that one of the most popular of their 
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chiefs of the first rank had been killed by our firing upon the 
canoes that had tried to leave the bay. ‘Palia is dead,’ they 
shouted. ‘Slain is PaHa, by the thunder of Lono,’ they wailed. 

Tlois news, coming so suddenly upon them, aroused them 
to a state of savage madness, and in an instant their voices 
changed from cries of grief to shouts of outrage. 

It was this intervention from afar that set them off in their 
frenzy. Immediately the men close to Captain Cook became 
vicious and ugly, respecting Lono not a fraction as much as 
they mourned their dead Palia. The men at the outer edges 
of the mob put on their war mats of hala and took up tlieir 
weapons of stones and spears. The women and children 
were sent off into safer places beyond die bounds of the 
village, and into the caves of the cliff. The men who re¬ 
mained had no thought, after that, of caution or of fear: 
they became savages, unmindful of all else but their clamour 
for revenge. 

Within a minute the surprised Captain and his Lieutenant 
were ringed around by shouting leaping demons, their 
mouths distorted with their challenging, their eyes blazing 
in their madness. The air was hideous with their shrieking 
and chanting. Loud above the uproar came their war cries. 
Highest above all was the sound of the conch, summoning 
the nation to battle. As the armed warriors rushed into the 
crowd from its edges, those who were in the forefront with¬ 
out weapons moved back from their positions to get them. 
From somewhere, from some village repository, appeared 
the fiery flaming furious image of Kukailimoku, the god of 
war, carried high upon a spear above the milling throng. 
Wide was his smile, gleaming were liis eyes, triumphant was 
his posture, supreme above the warrior wave. 

Those armed men who first reached the line around 
Captain Cook flourished their weapons in his face, jeering 
at him, taunting liim in their primitive style. One, who 
was particularly offensive, made as if to throw liis stone. 
Annoyed by their insolence, Captain Cook ordered them to 
desist, but they did not heed liim. As they persisted in their 
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threats, he was provoked into firing a load of small shot at 
them. This did them no harm, they being covered with their 
heavy mats as with coats of mail, but served rather to em¬ 
bolden them by the lack of its effect. Laugliiiig fiercely, 
enjoying their rebellion, they closed in upon the two officers, 
narrowing the ring around them, throwing their stones, 
thrusting at them with their spears of wood, some of which 
were cruelly barbed, others of winch had been fitted with 
heads of iron gained in our barter with them for hogs. Mr 
Pliillips struck back at one of the leaders, Ihtting liim heavily 
with the butt end of his musket, so that the Indian fell crying 
to the ground. Captain Cook, angered now beyond thought, 
fired his second barrel, loaded with ball, and killed one of his 
opponents in the front rank. 

Infuriated by the fall of a leader, the Indians made a 
general attack, both upon the encircled officers and upon the 
nine marines in their places along the shore. Without waiting 
for orders from the Captain or Mr Phihips, the harried 
marines and the sailors in the near boat discharged their full 
volley of musket fire upon the mob. This succeeded in its 
immediate purpose of holding off the natives. But, to the 
surprise of our people, the islanders stood the fire with great 
bravery, and did not break under it and run as was expected. 
Before the marines could reload their pieces, the irresistible 
host broke in upon them with shrieks of savage joy, killing 
four of them and wounding three others before they could 
escape to their boat. 

Even then the Captain might have got safely away, for 
dieir fingering fear of liini made them slow to touch him 
while yet he faced them. But a stone was thrown that hit 
him in the arm, and he groaned at the blow. 

‘He groans!" they shouted. ‘He is not a god!’ 

And in an ecstasy of disillusion and vengeance they closed 
in upon him, thrusting at him with their spears. Bleeding, 
but not yet mortally wounded, he fought towards the water, 
towards the near boat, they giving way before his flailing 
gun and Lieutenant Phillips’s support of liim. As he neared 
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the water he turned to call upon his men not to fire into the 
crowd. His last thought was for the safety of the natives, 
even as they rushed in to kill liiin. 

He fell there, upon a rock where the land meets the sea, 
pierced through by one of their long spears. 

Witli howls of exultation the victorious mob turned now 
upon Lieutenant Pliillips, who, despite his wounds and 
at great risk to himself, tried to get the Captain off into the 
water. With fierce assault the warriors drove the brave 
Lieutenant into the sea, and pulled the bleeding body of our 
Captain from the crimson shore, dragging it face down 
across the stones and into the reach of the triumphant throng. 
There, snatching the daggers out of each other’s hands, they 
struck at him again and again, eager to share in the destruc¬ 
tion of their fallen Lono. 

Twenty yards off, the second boat, under the command of 
Lieutenant Williamson, floated derelict and useless. During 
the whole affray not a gun was raised, not an oar was wetted, 
to go to the aid of the Captain. 

When he had got off into his boat, Lieutenant Phillips 
ordered his men and Williamson s to keep up a constant fire 
in order to drive the maddened Hawaiians away from the 
shore and from any of our men who might still be aHve on 
it. At the same time, in response to their musketry, the guns 
of the Resolution were brought into action. Under the effect 
of tins combined attack many of the natives were killed and 
the remainder were forced to retire. Among those who were 
killed were our friend Kanina and his brother, come too late 
into the crowd to help the Captain as they had planned. 

At the direction of Captain Clerke a small boat manned 
by five of die Resolutions Midshipmen was sent in to learn 
the nature of tlie agitation and its outcome, for from the ship 
we had no means of knowing what had happened on the 
shore. At my pleading I was one of the five Midshipmen on 
that mission, and when we got witlnn hailing distance of 
Lieutenant Phillips I was one of those who heard with horror 
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and disbelief of the death of our Captain. There being 
nothing we could do at that juncture to retrieve the bodies 
lying on the ground, or the ten stands of arms left upon the 
beach, we returned to the sliip witlr the other two boats. I 
could not see the way, so blinded was I by my tears. 

Great was the consternation, intense the gloom, that fell 
upon our crews when we brought back the news of that 
dreadful calamity. In liis rage and grief Gore was all for 
firing upon the village of Kaawaloa until it had been 
destroyed and every perfidious Indian in it slain. There were 
many who seconded him in that lust for revenge, but for¬ 
tunately the wiser counsel of Captain Clcrke prevailed. He 
thought of King and his party, ashore at the Observatory 
with the foremast and almost all of the Resolution s canvas, 
and he advised a policy of temperateness until those essential 
articles were returned to the sliip and the body of our 
Captain could be restored to us. 

The foremast and sails were safely brought back to the 
Resolution late in that same awful morning, without attack 
from the shouting Indians. The air was filled with their 
boastful vauntings, but they were not angered enough, in 
the village of Kealakekua, to fight as had their tribesmen in 
Kaawaloa. They were held in check, too, by the presence of 
Kailiki, and perhaps by their remembrance of their fondness 
for Lieutenant King. However it was, they did not molest 
the shore party as it loaded the canvas into the boats and 
floated tlie mast in the water of the bay that was mingled 
with the blood of our Captain. 

During the rest of that terrible day and night, however, 
we in our sliips were in full alarm over the possibility of 
attack from the shore. Signals from their drums and conches 
sent messages through the still air to neighbouring villages, 
and throughout the rest of that day and night new contin¬ 
gents of warriors came down from the hills into the setde- 
ments around the bay. The night was bright with torches 
and restless with savage chanting. And hellish in the back¬ 
ground, unceasing, rose the women’s accompaniment to 
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war, their'wailings and lamentations over the dead. In spite 
of our expectation, no attack was made, and at last the fear¬ 
ful night was ended. 

During the afternoon and night of that black Sunday the 
revulsion against Lieutenant Williamson was extreme. Mr 
Gore was forced to confine liim to Ihs cabin, to protect him 
from the undisguised scorn of die ship’s company and the 
threat of violence from some of them. A few of us never 
spoke to him again, even in the long months that were left 
of our journey home. Amidslhps, that day, Corporal Led- 
yard was beaten by some of the crew who did not like his 
behefs, and who took out their fury over the Captain’s death 
upon his righteous self, holding his vengeful doctrine and 
his Jehovah responsible for it. He made no defence and no 
complaint, suffering their assault close-mouthed and almost 
joyfully. But he was more fortunate than Williamson, for 
he had friends among the crew who agreed with him in his 
philosophy, and who thought the Captain had been judged 
with justice that bloody day. They rescued Ledyard and 
repaired and nursed liis wounds, devoting themselves to him 
as to a martyr saved. Other than John Gore, and perhaps Mr 
Bayly, no one would have rendered that service to Wilham- 
son, had he been in need of it. Of us all, Mr Bligh was the 
only one who showed no emotion and no sign of strain. 
Calmly and efficiently, he began to set up the measures for 
our discipline and defence during that night of sorrow. By 
giving us our duties and responsibilities, he helped us face 
a world in which our Captain no longer Hved and directed 
us. 

As time went on, we began to perceive that, like most 
primitive people, the Indians did not fight as well as diey 
talked. But on Wednesday, when a party of seamen went 
in to the watering place to fill our empty casks, a group of 
foolish natives did attack them. Their sortie was quickly 
dirown off, but in retaUation our men, impossible to control 
once their anger was given such excuse to express itself, 
burned every house in the village and shot down or cut 
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down every Indian they could find. Even the houses of our 
friends the priests were burned, even the huts of Kailiki, who 
had remained most loyal to us. From the sMp I watched the 
smoke rising into the sky, racked with worry over the fate 
of Hinahina and her father. Not until the following day, 
when Kailild liimself came aboard us as mediator in the 
interminable bargaining for the body of Captain Cook, did 
I Icam diat he had escaped because he had been in another 
part of the bay at the time. Gently he told me that Flinaliina, 
too, was safe because on the very night of Captain Cook’s 
death he had sent her to stay with her kin in a village high 
upon the slopes of the great mountain. I never saw her 
again, but I had the satisfaction of knowing that she lived. 

To avoid identical reprisal upon all the villages in the bay, 
decreed by Captain Clerke to the liiding cluefs, they re¬ 
turned at last the broken body of our Captain on Saturday, 
the seventh day after Iris slaying. As was the custom among 
the Hawaiians when they prepared the bodies of their great 
chiefs for burial, most of the £esli had been separated from 
the bones, and we received only pieces of liim back. These 
were wrapped in a length of fme new kapa, the whole 
bundle being covered over with a spotted cloak made of 
black and white feathers. Wc recognized the pitiful rem¬ 
nants of the hands, wliich had been salted to ensure their 
preservation: the remarkable scar on the right hand, that 
divided the thumb from the forefinger, assured us that at 
least the hands were his. But of the rest we could not be so 
certain. The faceless skull; the separated scalp with the ears 
still clinging to it; the long bones of the arms and legs, with¬ 
out their flesh and bearing marks of having been in the fire - 
these might have been his, or they might have come from 
any of the marines who fell with him. To those of us who 
knew him well, tins was the most degrading end to Ins 
mortality; and on his quarterdeck, at sight of those ghastly 
relics, we wept for him without restraint. 

Of the missing cutter we did not get back aiiytliing. It had 
been burned for its metal. Its ashes were dispersed by the 
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wind. Its few nails, bought at such terrible cost, were shared 
among the tliieves who stole it. They were never found, and 
so they escaped all punislnnent. 

The next day, at the request of Captain Clerke, the whole 
region was laid under strict taboo by Pu ou. In the funereal 
silence of the afternoon, the bones having been put into a 
coffin, they were committed to the deep waters of the bay, 
under the cHff of Kealakekua. The service for burial at sea 
was read by Captain Clerke in a voice that could not conceal 
his grief or assuage our own. Whether or not it brought 
comfort to my Captain, only he can say. 

The following day we were ready for the sea. Because 
Captain Clerke had desired that the Hawaiians should be 
informed that all bitterness and remembrance of what had 
passed would be buried with Lono, our former friendly 
intercourse with them was taken up again just as if nothing 
had happened to disturb it. On that last day the sloips were 
surrounded once again with canoes and people, bringing 
provisions and gifts for us, and almost everything became 
as it was before. The simple people were happy once more, 
rejoicing in our reconciliation, and they soon disarmed those 
of our crews who found it difficult to be friendly with a 
tribe who had so recently made war on us. As we talked with 
them we came to realize that they had no conception of the 
hurt they had done to us, nor any drought that Lono would 
not some day return to them; and more than once they were 
heard to ask, When would Lono come again? 

Late that evening, after sundown, we dismissed all of the 
natives from the ships, telling tliem it was time for us to 
leave them. The noble KaiHki was the last to go over the 
side of the Resolution. So great had been liis service to us that 
more members of our company than I sorrowed to see him 
go. The warmth of his hand, clasping mine firmly in his 
own, was my last touch with the Hawaii I loved so well. 

The land was almost in darkness when we weighed anchor 
and began our withdrawal from the bay. The natives were 
collected on the shore in great numbers, or gathered around 
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us ill their canoes or swimming in the sea, as on the day of 
our arrival; and as our ships passed among them they 
offered their farewells with every mark of affection and 
goodwill. 

As wc neared the mouth of the harbour the dark of night 
was upon us. Only the lift of the waves of the open sea told 
us when we had left the Bay of Kealakekua. 




